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ON SOME INSTITUTIONS 
OPGLHE-OLDy ASSYRIAN EMPIRE: 


JULIUS LEWY 


Hebrew Union College- Jewish Institute of Religion, Cincinnati 


EDRICH HROZNY determined in 1925 the exact place of the 
clandestine diggings owing to which many museums and private 
collectors had been able to acquire, in the course of the preceding five 
decades, thousands of ‘‘Kiiltepe texts’. Having thus solved a problem 
with which earlier explorers had wrestled in vain’, he unearthed several 
hundred texts of the same type in the immediate neighborhood of 
the small area of the secret excavations. As the majority of the new 
tablets was in excellent condition and promised new insight into many 
problems more or less unsolved, their prompt publication was most 
desirable, all the more so since then, in 1925, the number of ‘‘Cappa- 
docian” texts generally accessible amounted to less than 400 pieces 
many of which were poorly preserved or fragmentary. Hence it was 
welcome news when, in 1929, a French publisher announced the first 


lan) 


volume of Hrozny’s “Inscriptions cunéiformes du Kultépé” as forth- 
coming. However, for reasons which have never been divulged, the 
expectations raised by the publisher’s announcement (which men- 
tioned also an ‘“‘introduction”) remained unfulfilled, and some twenty 


* The point of departure of this article was Hrozny’s volume of Old Assyrian 
texts from Kiiltepe. Some of the observations presented in the following pages were 
communicated in papers read at Chicago on April 10, 1954 at a meeting of the 
Middle West Branch of the American Oriental Society and on August 25, 1954 at 
Cambridge at the 23rd International Congress of Orientalists, the respective titles 
of those papers being ‘‘New Light on the Old Assyrian Empire” and ‘The 2550’akkum 
of Kani§ and the Old Assyrian Empire’. 

2 In his Kiiltepe Kazist Raporu, Ankara 1950, pp. 6 f. (pp. 109 f. of the German 
version), the director of the Turkish excavations at Kiiltepe, Dr. Tahsin Ozgiic, 
describes Hrozny’s diggings as the fourth attempt to obtain certainty about the 
provenience of the so-called Cappadocian Tablets. In doing so he obviously over- 
looked the attempt of Waldemar Belck whose interesting report on his stay at 
Kiiltepe (Zeitschrift fiir Ethnologie X XXIII, 1901, pp. 489 ff.) begins as follows: 
“In Caesarea kamen wir am 24. October [1901] an... . Eine der Aufgaben, die ich 
mir fiir diese mehr orientierende Reise gestellt hatte, war die Bestimmung des that- 
sichlichen Fundortes der sog. ‘“cappadocischen’’ mit Keilschrift bedeckten Thon- 
Tafelchen.” Although this forgotten report abounds in untenable conclusions, it is 
likely that a careful study of its factual data would have been helpful to Winckler, 
Grothe and, especially, Hrozny. As for Hilprecht’s inspection of the Kiiltepe, see 
Thureau-Dangin, LC, p. VIII, note 2 and cf. my TuM I, p. 5. 
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years elapsed until, but a few months before his passing, Hrozny had 
the satisfaction of seeing his volume’ published in Prague’ — to all 
appearances, in much the same form as originally planned.‘ In a sense, 
the postponement of the publication was beneficial; for, aside from 
permitting collations of the autographed copies with the original tab- 
lets in the museums of Ankara and Istanbul, it gave Lubor Matous 
the opportunity of contributing a very valuable index of proper 
names.’ As is learnt from the brief preface (p. 1), the delay resulted, 
on the other hand, in the loss ‘‘par suite d’événements de guerre” of 
the copies of seven tablets.° To list in the present article all the new 


3 Monografie archivu orientdlntho edited by J. Rypka, vol. XIV: Inscriptions 
cunéiformes du Kultépé, vol. I, éditées par Bedtich Hrozny (Statni pedagogické nakla- 
datelstvi, Praha 1952); hereafter cited as ICK. Lists of the abbreviations hereafter 
used when citing other editions of Kiiltepe texts or periodicals are found in Orientalia 
15, 1946, p. 382, note r and in Eisser und Lewy, Die altassyrischen Rechtsurkunden 
vom Kiiltepe, | (Leipzig 1930), pp. XVI ff. and II (Leipzig 1935), p. IV; this corpus 
of legal documents will here be cited as EL. 

4 Hrozny’s autographed copies appear on plates I to L (=texts Nos. 1-73) and 
plates LXXV-CXXIV (Nos. 81-194). Plates LI-LXXIV, which are the work of an 
architect, Mr. I. Cukr, are filled with drawings of seal impressions found on the case- 
tablets; as all case-tablets were opened, Hrozny was in the enviable position of being 
able to offer a complete edition of the numerous documents and letters which, when 
unearthed in 1925, were still in their envelopes. When comparing, e. g., ““Sceau A”’ on 
pl. LI with the drawing No. 62 on pl. CCXXXIV of my Tablettes cappadociennes or 
“Sceau C” on pl. LXX with the slightly enlarged photograph of the obverse of KT 83 
which I published in Reallextkon der Vorgeschichte, VI, pl. 60, one notices that Mr. 
Cukr’s drawings are enormously enlarged and more or less sketchy. As this makes it 
difficult to determine which seals are known from other publications — a task which, 
incidentally, might have been undertaken by the editor —, it must be regretted that 
Hrozny. published on pl. CX XV-—CXXVII only a few photographs which show the 
(unopened) case-tablets in natural size. Such photographs would have been helpful 
also in finding out in which instances Cukr (or Hrozny?) correctly implied that the 
number of seals referred to in the text of a case is at variance with the number of 
seals actually used in encasing a document and in which instances his statements to 
this effect ‘are erroneous. 

5s Pp. 9-20... The -brief ‘description des tablettes’’ which follows in pp. 21 f. 
seems to have’ been written prior to 1929; it ought to have been revised, on the one 
hand, inorder to eliminate faulty transliterations of proper names which figure 
correctly in Matous’s list and, on the other hand, in order to classify the texts in 
accordance with our present knowledge, A welcome addition is the inventory (pp. 3-7) 
which, in conjunction with the “plan des édifices trouvés en 1925” (pl. CX XIX), 
permits to determine the places where the various tablets were unearthed. 

:6 Nos. 74-80. It would have been desirable to communicate at least translitera- 
tions of these tablets, all the more so since there appears on pl. LII sub 12a the note 
“Voir N° 74a, un fragment qui appartient au N° 12a’’, whence we must conclude that 
No..74 (cf. the drawing on pl. LX XIII) constitutes a valuable “‘join’”’ to the frag- 
mentary case tablet of No., 12. : 
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data contained in the remaining 187 legal documents, business notes 
and letters is, of course, impossible. But the following gleanings and 
comments will suffice to illustrate the importance of this first volume 
of a series of text editions (now entrusted to Matou8) which we hope 
will continue to enhance Old Assyrian studies. 


* * 
* 


ICK 32 sheds, inter alia, new light on the family laws of the Old 
Assyrian period. As this unique document begins with a statement to 
the effect that a certain Pilah-IStar divorced (lit., “‘left’’) ‘“‘his maid- 
servant’? Walawala, and that she received in full her divorce-settle- 
ment’, we learn here that in certain cases a woman entitled, like a 
“legitimate wife’, to alimony was denoted not as aSSatum but as 
amtum.® This may well account for the fact that in a promissory note 
such as CCT 11>=EL 24 amtum figures (in |. 8) in the place of the 
usual asSatum.? Moreover, since it is reasonable to suppose that, unless 
legitimized by their father, children borne by an amtum did not enjoy 
the same rights as the children of an aSSatum,'® the occurrence in 
ICK 32,2 of the term amiuwm may explain why in the contract TC 67 = 


7 See ll. 1-ff.: Pi-ld-a[h-I[star Wa-l]é(!)-wa-ldé(!) %a-ma-su [e-zi-1b|-ma %e-z1-ib-ta- 
Sl Garey ees ex ] kaspam *Sa-bu-a-at. 

8 Bilgic, Ankara Universitest Dil ve Tarih-Cografya Fakiiltesi Dergisi 1X, 1952, 
p. 248 defines Walawala as “‘einheimische Sklavin’’. But this definition, which seems 
to be based on the non-Assyrian character of her name, is open to serious doubts. 
On the one hand, in view of the obvious implications of the fact that, according to 
ll. 7 f. (see presently), her mother and one of her brothers bore the Assyrian names 
Sat-[Star and Amur-ASSur, and, on the other hand, because a woman designated as 
amat X was not necessarily X’s “‘slave’’. This follows, inter alia, from the Neo- 
Assyrian document 83-I-18, 45 (published by Harper, Assyrian and Babylonian 
Letters, XII, Chicago 1913, No. 1239; for the lines here quoted see most recently 
H. Lewy, Journal of Near Eastern Studies, 11, 1952, p. 282 with note 92) which begins 
as follows: [a-di-e] $4 fZa-ku-u-te amti $6 ™Sin-ah[héMES-ertba] 2[umm]i ™A SSur- 
ah-iddina Sarri ™4tA S$urK1, It would seem that the queen dowager speaks here of 
herself as Sennacherib’s amtu according to the principle owing to which many a 
king or powerful minister denoted himself as wardum of the ruler whom he served. 
Quite aside from these considerations, there is nothing in TICK 32 which, directly or 
indirectly, characterizes Walawala as an unfree person. 

9 According to Il. 22 ff. of the Sammelurkunde Gelb No. 59, the damaged lines 
5 ff. of EL 24 read as follows: [1/3 ma]nd’em kaspam sa-ru-pd-am °[1 sé-e]r Ili-ma-ld-ak 
Timér Sin}'"-ré'im 2 Wa-wa-lé ®{am]-ti-8u ¢En-lil-ba-ni i-Su %[i]§-td ba-muSs-tim Sa 
ga-Si-im Sa qd-tt E-na-nim <warah>KAM q-]d-na-tim li-mu-um ™“A-gus-tum 
1/2 Siqlim TA 1 warhimKAM 1354-ip-tdm t-su-pu kaspum i qd-qd-ad Sdl-mi-Su-nu 
ra-ki-is °qd-ti ¢En-lil-ba-[ni i sé-er] °Wa-wa-lé [Sa-ak-na-at]. 

to Cf. CH §§ 170 f. 
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EL 1 the matronymic mer’at IStar-na’da", and not a patronymic, 
identifies a girl (swhdrtum) who was, or was soon to become”, the wife 
(akSatum) of one Adad-damig. The conclusion that, like Walawala 
amat Pilah-Istar, IStar-na’da was not entitled to call herself aSSatum 
and figures therefore in EL 1, 6f. instead of the girl’s father appears 
to be supported by a feature common to EL 1 and ICK 32: much 
as IXtar-na’da’s brothers seem to be mentioned in EL 1, 18° f.%, 
Walawala’s brothers play a role in [CK 32.% The reason why, in 
distinction from other Kiiltepe texts relating to divorce or, for that 
matter, to marriage, ICK 32 uses amtum instead of aSSatum is un- 
known. But it is perhaps not too daring to conjecture that the Assyrian 
traders of Kani¥ did not and could not accord to their wives the title 
ax’atum whenever they were married to an aSSatum residing elsewhere 
— for instance in the city of ASSur — or wished to retain the right to 
marry another woman whom they intended to make their assatum. 
ICK 32 points, in fact, in this direction since its second clause refers 
to children of Pilah-I8tar whom he obviously had not begotten with 
Walawala. 

Beginning with the words ana awdtim anni’ dtim “in connection 
with this affair’, i. e. with the divorce and the divorce-settlement, as 
reported in Il. 1-42, this second and most essential section of [CK 32 


1 That the name [Star-na-da was borne by women follows from TC III 255 A, 
lines 1-3; cf. Archives d’ Histoire du Droit Oriental I, 1937, p. 98, note I. 

2 That EL 1 deals with the marriage of a girl under age which was not yet 
consummated, was noted by J. Lewy, Studien zu den altassyrischen Texten aus 
Kappadokien, Berlin 1922, p. 68, note 1 and A. van Praag, Droit matrimontal assyro- 
babylonien, Amsterdam 1945, p. 89; so now also Bilgig, loc. cit., p. 243. 

13 See Il. 18 f.: a-hi-a 11d v%-kd-sd ‘He shall not bind my brothers’’. The inter- 
pretation of this clause by Eisser, EL I, p. 1 (see now also Bilgic, Joc. cit., pp. 243 f.), 
who finds in afféta a reference to “‘the bride’s’”’ brothers, meets with serious difficulties 
because, being under age and the object —not the subject — of the contract, 
IStar-na’da’s daughter was certainly not the person to make a statement concerning 
“my brothers” and to have it appended to the document which contained the agree- 
ments relating to her marriage to Adad-damiq. On the other hand, it is significant 
that, according to Il. 1-4, the latter was the only party concerned who, by sealing the 
case-tablet, recognized obligations on his part. In other words, in view of the well- 
known rules governing the sealing of Old Assyrian contracts, it appears that EL 1 
records exclusively rights conceded to IStar-na’da (and through her to her daughter) 
when she consented to her daughter’s marriage. Hence it is probable that the brothers 
said to be exempt from any obligations were IStar-na’da’s brothers. (Obviously, 
these observations militate against my former suggestion that Il. 18>f. might have 
‘served the purpose of exempting Adad-damiiq’s brothers from the obligations of the 
levirate. An additional reason for withdrawing that tentative proposal is the argu- 
ment, adduced by Bilgi¢, that wkass# would be the verb expected in this case.) 

14 See presently. 
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relates that ‘‘Pilah-I8tar (and) Walawala, (with) her mother Sat-I¥tar 
and her brothers NOnu and Amur-A&8ur at her side, stepped forth and 
swore by A&Sur, Anna and the prince’’.*s As usual’, the text then 
mentions the contents and purpose of the oath: ‘‘They’’, that is, no 
doubt, Walawala, her mother and her brothers, promised ‘‘not to sue 
Pilah-IStar and his children for anything’’. There follows, likewise in 
a wording familiar from other Kiiltepe tablets'?, a clause providing 
for a penalty of no less than 10 minas of silver in case they would sue 
him. In its concluding lines, finally, which imply that Walawala’s 
husband wished to move his residence to the city of A&S8urt’, our 
document acquaints us indirectly with the motive of Pilah-I8tar’s 
decision to divorce his consort; it says: ‘‘(As for) his daughter Lamassi, 
Pilah-IStar will take’? her along when he goes to the city. In regard to 
upbringing (and) her food, they have been satisfied; they will not 
demand from him anything’’.?? On the whole, these laconic sentences 
bespeak themselves, but it might be well to mention that the reference 
to the expenditures for Lamassi’s upbringing and maintenance can 
easily be explained by the assumption that Walawala and Lamassi 
had stayed with the former’s family because, owing to his profession 
of a traveling merchant, Pilah-IStar had frequently been absent from 
Kani8.77 


's On the important fact that this passage has, in the place of the usual nz-75 
a-lim¥! 2 ru-ba-im tama’um (EL 306, 17 f.; VAT 9261, x +12 f. [see EL I, p. 277, 
note c]; BIN VI 219, x+16 f.) or ni-15 a-lim¥! tamd’um (for references see EL II, 
Pp. 91, note c), mi-1§ A-Sur ni-i5 A-na ni-is ru-ba-im tama’um see below, pp. 10 ff. As 
for the reasons why I transliterate Anna, and not Ana, see Symbolae Hrozny, IV 
(1950), p. 382, note 75. 

6 See, for instance, EL g A, Il. 5 ff. 

17 See, e. g., EL 194 A, ll. 14? ff. 

18 This is all the less surprising since we know of quite a number of successful 
Assyrian businessmen who lived for years in Anatolia and returned subsequently to 
their home city on the Tigris. 

oR ite COMGUICE A 

20 Tn the light of these clauses, it can now be said with greater assuredness than 
formerly (see EL I, p. 5) that the document EL 6 concerns a divorce. In particular, 
it now becomes manifest that the 11% shekels of silver mentioned in Il. 10-12 of 
that document represent the compensation to be given to Talhama for taking care 
of the son she had borne to Ili-a8ranni. From the comparison of EL 6 with ICK 32 
it would also appear that Talhama had been living with Ili-aSranni not as asSatum 
but as amtum, and that Ili-aSranni was not ‘‘verschollen” (as considered possible by 
Eisser) but had moved away from Kani8, possibly to ASSur. 

2x For the reader’s convenience, we transliterate the lines not already quoted 
above, p. 3, note 7: a-[na] *a-wa-tim a-ni-a-[tlim °Pi-ld-ah-Istar Wa-ld-w]a-ld 
7Sa-at-Istar um-ma-[Sa] *Nu-nu % A-mur-A-Sir %a-hu-Sa i Sa-ha-ti-Sa '%-zi-zu-ma 
ni-1s “A-Sar ni-1s A-na ”ni-1s ru-ba-im *it-mu-u-ma “a-na Pi-ld-ah-Istar me-er-e-5u 
16 a-na mi-ma Su-mi-[Su] i-ld 1-td-ru-Su-u[m] '88u-ma 1-ta-ru-Su-u[m] 1910 manda’eé 
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[Some time after the preceding comments on the contents and 
implications of JCK 32 had been put down, Dr. MatouS acquainted 
me with the unpublished contract J 490. Since, as will be presently 
seen, this precious document furnishes essential information about the 
status of spouses designated not as aSSatum but as amtum, its prompt 
publication at this place needs no justification.” I 490, which concerns 
the same persons as the letters BJN VI 111 and VAT 13 547%, runs 
as follows: '/Star-ldé-ma-st mer’at ?A-Sur-na-da Puzur-Istar *a-na am-ti- 
tim ‘e-hu-uz-ma a-na °Bu-ru-us-ha-dim *lu a-na Ha-tim a-Sar *ha-ra- 
Su-ni 18-tt-Su %1-ra-di-54 uw qd-di-Su(!)-ma %a-na Kd-ni-1§ '°d-ta-ra-St 
Su-ma “e-zi-1b-5i 5 mand@’é "kaspam 1-Sa-qal (lower edge) “Su-ma S4-it 
(rev.) Mté-gi-ib-Su 5 manda’é *ta-Sa-qal Su-ma a-ld-an a-St-ti-Su ‘$a 
a-lim A-Sur Sa-ni-tdm ld e-ha-az Su-ma '°Istar-ld-ma-st a-d1 3 $a-na-at 
205é-ra-am 1d e-mar *amtam 1-Sa-a-ma “e-ha-az A-Sur-né-me-di *A-ni-na 
a um-ma-sa *2-di-nu-si *[mahar| A-na-li (left edge) **mér A-al-tab 
"mahar Ma-num-ba-lum-A -Sur *mér A-Sur-su-lu-li ‘*Puzur-I8Star 4took 
(in marriage) *as amtum 'IStar-lamassi, the daughter of ?A88ur-na’da*, 
4and (thus) ®he will take’s her 7with him ‘to *BuruShaddum ‘or to 
Hattum” where(soever) “his journey (will lead him); 8in addition, !°he 


kaspam 1-Sa-(qu-lu| ®°Ld-ma-st me-er-a-si ™Pi-ld-ah-Istar i-nu-mi *a-na a-limK1 
°37-lu-ku 1-ra-di-Si(!) *4ta-ar-bi-tdm 1i-ku-ul-ta-Sa **Sa-bu-% mi-ma 2%-lé e-ru-Su-su 
maar En-nam-A-Sir *%mahar E[n-na-Sin} ®°mahar [......... ] “mahar Da-ld-ds 
2mahar A-da-da. 

22 It goes without saying that I am most grateful to Dr. Matou§ for placing at 
my disposal a copy of the document and for consenting to its communication in 
transliteration and translation. 

23 The following is a transliteration of this unpublished letter: 'wm-ma Puzur- 
Istar-ma *a-na IStar-ld-ma-st %qt-bis-ma a-ma-kam [erasure ending in -na(?)] 4a-Sar 
bitimtim Sa-st-ri °8 bildtum 50 mand’ Sannukum ku-nu-ku-v% Ui-na ma-sa-ar-tim %i-na 
hu-ur-Si-im %ma-hi-ri-im 2 mi-at 30 subétiB1-A (edge) “Sa gd-tim “1 mi-at 20 
subata!.A (rev.) Bdamghtum “13 emariBl.A sa-la-mi(sic)-% mi-ma “a-nim i-na 
“bitimim ku-nu-[k]i-e '8e-zi-ba-ki-im !a-pu-tum a-na ba-tim a-e-ma ld tad-st-i %a-di 
ti-ir-ti sa-ku-sd *ta-Sa-me-1-nt. 

74 Lit., “IStar-lamassi, the daughter of #A8S$ur-na’da, Puzur-I8tar ‘¢took (in 
marriage) *to be amtum’’. 

25 Lit., ‘“conduct’’. 

6 It will be noted how lines 4>-ro coordinate Buru8haddum and Hattum as 
alternative goals of a commercial trip and contrast them with Kani§. Thus this 
passage supplements the data adduced by me in Symbolae Hrozn¥, IV, 1950, pp. 
368 ff. as evidence that, like Buru8haddum, Kani and other place names, Hattum 
occurs in the Kiiltepe texts as the name of a city as well as of the territory dominated 
by this city, i.e. in the function of the terms URU atti and KUR URU atti, as 
found in the later sources unearthed at BoXazkéy. As regards Landsberger’s latest 
attempt (zbidem, pp. 321 ff.) to deny this and to prove that i-na Ha-tim means “auf 
dem flachen Lande”, “in der Provinz”, I recall in passing that Old Assyrian expresses 
this notion by ima eglim and eglam; cf., e.g., TC II 21,7 ff. (see EL II, pp. gof.), 
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will bring her *together with him back °to Kani¥.?7 !°If "he divorces 
her, “he will pay ''5 minas of silver; if she “divorces him, “she will 
pay “5 minas. !{If?*} ’Besides his wife 'in29 the city of ASSur3° '8he 
shall not take (in marriage) !“another (woman). !8If !°I8tar-lamassi 
20does not behold" an infant? within 3 years, “he will buy a maid- 


EL 321, 23 ff. (lu-qu-tum lu 1-na a-lim¥! lu i-na eqlim'm a-na bit Bu-za-zu e-ra-db 
[see EL II, pp. 195 f.]), EL 286, 1, TC III 33, 12 ff. (emadrum eqlam!4™, i-mu-ut- 
ma....), ICK 12, 11; 29f. If Landsberger tries to support his assertions by the 
far-fetched argument ‘‘Schliesslich ware es mehr als sonderbar, wenn in f [=ICK 
162] and g [=/CK 178], den einzigen Urkunden, in denen die Riickzahlung eines 
Darlehens nach Riickkehr eines Kontrahenten von der Reise erfolgt, beidemal diese 
Reise nach HattuS gegangen ware’, he merely shows that he failed to take cognizance 
of documents as easily accessible as EL 68 (see ll. 5 ff.: 75-t2 a-limE! J-ku-num i 
tu-a-ri-su A-gus-sa kaspam 1-Sa-qal), EL 69 (see ll. 5 ff.: 15 Siglt i-na e-ra-bis-Su-ma 
1§-tu Ga-ti-ld u-Sé-ba-lam 15 Sigli i-na tu-a-ri-Su i-Sa-qal), TC III 245 (see ll. 5 ff.: 
15-th a-lim¥! i-na ti-a-ri-$u 1-Sa-qal), BIN VI 229 (see ll. 5 ff.: i-na Ka-ni-is <i-na> 
e-ra-b14-Su 1-Sa-qal), EL 227 (see ll. 5-15) and others. 

27 Lit., ‘!°he will make her returned °to Kani§ *together with him only.” 

8 Summa “if” is here obviously out of place; since the preceding and the following 
clauses of our document begin with Summa, it appears that the scribe repeated it by 
mistake. 

ZB ibe OnE 

3° The spelling a-lim A-Sur must, of course, be compared with a-lim A-Siur in 
TC III 58, 16 where the context suggests the reading a-lam, A-Siir. (For LIM = 
lam, see, e. g., EL 252, 6; EL 313,10; TC III 33, 12 [see above, p. 6, note 26]; 
TC III 166, 13; TC III 202, 2 and cf. von Soden, Das Akkadische Syllabar, p. 77 
who prefers the transliteration Jam;.) For the spellings a-limK! A-Sur and a-lim¥! 
44-Sur see EL 102, A 15 and EL 230, 22. 

3t Instead of e-mar one expects e-mur or e-mu-ur. However, the well-known fact 
that other Semitic languages substitute ar for ur (see, e. g., Bauer und Leander, 
Grammatik des Biblisch-Aramdischen, Halle 1927, p. 42 sub u) and, especially, the 
Middle Assyrian and Neo-Assyrian forms aSpar and Sutar, which were discussed by 
von Soden, Journal of Cuneiform Studies 2, 1948, p. 301, prevent us from seeing in 
e-mar a faulty form. [The reasons for which Gelb, Bzbliotheca Orientalis 12, 1955, 
p. 98 rejects von Soden’s evaluation of the forms aSpar and Sutar are not cogent, all 
the less so since the inverse phenomenon of the occurrence of em(m)ur instead of 
em(m)ar (in Middle Assyrian documents; see von Soden, Joc. cit., p. 300) has a 
parallel in Old Assyrian in which, as will be recalled, batig wa-tdr alternates in the 
same idiom with batig wa-ti-ur. Since batig is I 1, it appears, in fact, that against my 
former explanation of wa-ti-ur as II 1, watur stands for watar, just as Middle Assyr- 
ian and Neo-Assyrian em(m)ur and Sip(p)ur stand for emmar and Sippar. In other 
words, it seems that, as early as the epoch of the Kiiltepe texts, the Assyrian dialect 
was characterized by phonetic phenomena familiar in part from Biblical Aramaic 
(see above) and in part from Syriac (see, e. g., Brockelmann, Syrische Grammatik®, 
1951, § 56 sub af).] 

' 32 In view of IStar-lamassi’s legal status it is but logical that our document uses 
here the term Serrum; for, as was repeatedly noted, Serrum (var. Sarrum) denotes 
children begotten with an amtum. 
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servant and “take her (as concubine). A8Sur-némedi, “Anina and her 
mother “gave her (in marriage).33 »[Before] Anna-(i)li, *the son of 
Al-tab; 2"before Mannum-balum-A&%ur, **the son of A&Sur-sulfili.”’ 
Besides shedding light on the legal position of an amtum of, no 
doubt, Assyrian nationality who married at Kani§ an Assyrian from 
A&’ur, I 490 helps to establish the exact wording of the cognate docu- 
ment ICK 334 which, however, represents the marriage contract of an 
asSatums characterized by her own and her father’s name?® as an 
Anatolian ‘‘native’’ from Kani8.37 This important text may now be 


33 On the basis of Gelb No. 56, 28 f. (mahar A-Sur-né-me-di mér A-Sur-na-da; 
see also KTS 8», 1-4), it seems quite likely that the two men figuring in Il. 22-24 of 
our document were brothers of the bride IStar-lamassi. In view of the habit of using 
as witnesses to business transactions relatives and especially brothers, we mention 
as further evidence which possibly points in this direction the fact that, according to 
EL 124, 21, an A-ni-na witnessed a transaction which concerned, inter alia, an 
amount of silver owned by an A-Sur-né-me-di (ll. 13 f.). 

34 An annotated first transliteration and translation of this contract of Laqipum 
with Hatala was published as early as 1939 by Hrozny in Symbolae Koschaker, 
pp. 108 ff.; see further Landsberger, Symbolae Hrozny, III (1950), pp. 338 f. (with 
faulty designation of the text!); J. Lewy, ibidem, IV (1950), p. 421; Bilgig, loc. cit., 
pp. 242 f.; Driver and Miles, The Babylonian Laws, I, Oxford 1952, p. 370, note 5. 

35 Thus if we follow Hrozny, loc. cit., p. 109 in taking it for granted that Laqipum’s 
wife Ha-ta-ld (ICK 3, 1 ff.) was identical with that Hu-a-ta-lé aSSat Ld-qi-ip mér IR 
(i. e. mér Wardim; cf. below, p. 76, note 325) who appears in [CK 67, 2f. It is, 
in fact, difficult to believe in a coincidence and, accordingly, to draw a distinction 
between Laqip(um) who was the husband of a Hu-a-ta-lé and another Légipum who 
married a Ha-ta-ld. According to Hrozny, the letter JCK 69 substitutes for Hu-a- 
ta-lé or Ha-ta-lé the “‘variant’’ Hu-ta-ld. It must, however, be noted that the other 
letters addressed by Laqipum to his wife (CCT III 502 and BIN IV 228) offer 
Ha-ta-la as does ICK 3. Note that CCT III 50 concerns the same debtor as the docu- 
ment JCK 97, and that JCK 97 and [CK 69 were found in one and the same room. 

36 Hatala’s father, a certain Enisrii, is known to have been a money-lender 
apparently of considerable means; see J. Lewy, Archives d’ Histoire du Droit Oriental I, 
1937, pp. 96 f. 

37 The observation that their respective names and patronymics permit us to 
define Laqipum and Hatala as spouses of different ethnical origins is borne out by 
the fact, already briefly noted by Hrozny, loc. cit., p. 111, that their marriage con- 
tract was witnessed by two Assyrians and two bearers of the typically ‘‘native’”’ 
names Talia and Subbianikka. For obvious reasons, it is also important to note that 
persons named Subbianikka were women. (The pertinent evidence adduced by me in 
Archwes d'Histoire du Droit Oriental II, 1938, p. 114, note I is now supplemented, 
inter alia, by the document [CK 35, the inner tablet of which begins as follows: 
‘ISalu(w)atta bought ?Sulf; ‘his mother (wm-mu|[!]-§u-2) Subbianikka ‘offered him 
‘for ®sale.’’) Finally, attention must be called to the fact that there occurs in ll. 15, 
16 and 18 of JCK 3 the masculine suffix -5u instead of the respective feminine suffixes 
-Sa and -51 required by the context. As this is a characteristic feature of many a 
document relating to bearers of non-Assyrian names, it is hardly too daring to 
assume that this contract was recorded by a “‘native’’ scribe who may or may not 
have been in the employ of Enisri and/or his daughter. 
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rendered as follows: ‘?LAqipum *took (in marriage) 'Hatala, *the 
daughter of Eni&rf. 4In the country3® *Laqipum *shall not take (in 
marriage) another (woman);9, (but) in the city (of A&Sur) 7he may 
take (in marriage) °a gadiStum.*° "If 8within 2 years’ °she has not 
procured ‘offspring °for him, !only she 'may buy 'a maid-servant 


38 T. e. “in this country’’; on the use of m@tum ‘‘the land (par excellence)’’ in 
this sense, that is as designation of the part of Anatolia in which the Assyrians and 
non-Assyrians of Kani§ saw their homeland, see Symbolae Hrozny, IV, pp. 418 ff. 
and cf. below, pp. 13 ff. 

39 Neither Hrozny’s facsimile of JCK 3 nor Bilgic’s remarks on the results of an 
inspection of the original tablet permit us to decide whether at the end of 1. 4 the 
scribe erased three or only two signs. Hence it is unknown whether our document has 
after t-na ma-tim simply Sa-ni-tdm ld e-ha-az, as may now well be assumed in con- 
sideration of I 490, 17 f., or rather DAM (sic; see Bilgic, loc. cit., p. 243) Sa-ni-tém 
1é e-ha-az, as seems possible in view of EL 1, 8 f. We prefer the first alternative, in the 
first place because, as emphasized by Bilgic, the Codex Hammurapi attests the 
occurrence of Santtum in the sense of aSSatum Santtum, and secondly because [CK 3 
differs from EL 1 in as much as its first clause uses éfuz instead of the fuller aSSatam 
éhuz, as does, inter alia, EL 7, 4 ff. (Si-im-nu-ma-an mér Ta-ta-li-i Su-bis-a-ni-ka 
e-[ha-az]; cf. AHDO II, 1938, p. 114, note 3). On the other hand, it is, fortunately, 
irrelevant which of the two readings is adopted; for, to say nothing of the passage 
cited above from [CK 67, the social standing which a daughter of Eni&rf is likely to 
have enjoyed and the implications of the lines 6-74 of ICK 3 (see presently) make it 
obvious that Hatala was married as aSSatum and not, as assumed by Hrozny, as a 
““Haremsfrau’’ who subsequently happened to be elevated to Laqipum’s “‘legitimate 
wife’’. 

4° As is shown by the Series ana ittiSu (see now Landsberger, Materialien zum 
Sumerischen Lexikon, 1, Roma 1937, pp. 99 f.) as well as by other sources, gadiSiam 
ahdzum means “‘to marry a hierodule’’. It was therefore but natural that none of the 
authors who, as mentioned above, p. 8, note 34, dealt after Hrozny with this 
contract endorsed his suggestion (loc. cit., pp. 110 f.) to see in ICK 3, ll. 6-74 a 
clause by which Hatala’s husband was granted permission to visit an [Star temple 
whenever he came to ASSur on a commercial trip. Since we know now from J 490 
that Assyrians who, owing to their profession, lived for many years in Asia Minor 
married sometimes two wives, viz. an aS$atum who stayed in ASSur and a consort 
designated as amtum and thus characterized as a wife of inferior rank, it seems, 
instead, logical to assume that JCK 3 records a case in which an Assyrian trader 
whose home was at Kani§ married as aSSatum a citizen of that city but reserved the 
right of marrying at ASSur a gadistum, i. e. a woman of lower social and legal stand- 
ing. This comparison of the marital status of Laqipum, who had an aSSatum at Kani8 
and was permitted to marry a qadistum at ASSur, with that of Puzur-IStar who, 
according to I 490, married in Asia Minor an amtum from Kani§ in addition to his 
asSatum at AS&ur, is, in fact, all the more justified since it can safely be assumed that, 
like those of an amtum or a harimtum, the children of a married gadiStum did not 
succeed to their father’s estate. A married gadiStum who lived at KaniS seems to 
have been mentioned in the damaged document BIN VI 222; see ll. 8 f.: Sa(!) 
Léd-ma-si a-5{t-tt-5u] 9qd-di-15-tim(!). 

4 The reading a-di MU(!) 2(1)SEM “within two years’, as first established by 
Bilgig, loc. cit., pp. 242 f., is strongly supported by I 490, 19. 
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“and even later on, “after “she procures “somehow* an infant 
“for him, she may sell her “where(soever) she pleases.*4 !7I1f Laqipum 
8divorces her, !*he will pay 5 minas of silver, ?°and if Hatala divorces 
him, “she will pay “5 minas of “silver. “Before Masada, *4before 
A&é’uriS-tikal, “before Talia, *before Subbianikka.’’] 


As said above, the occurrence in JCK 32 of an oath by ‘“‘ASSur, Anna 
and the prince” is so remarkable as to call for further investigation. 
Since, according to scores of contemporary Babylonian documents, 
the inhabitants of many a major city were wont to mention in their 
oaths the divine patron of their city, we must, above all, determine 
whether Anna can be supposed to have been the god of the city of 
Kani8. Considering the circumstances in which he figures in the 
contracts EL 67, TC III 2544 and JCK 115, in the document EL 153 
and, especially, in an unpublished letter of the Sayce Collection*, it 


4 As for wa-ar-kd-tém “‘later on’’, see EL II, p. 167, note b. 

43 Thus on the supposition that mi-im stands incorrectly for mi-ma; cf. the 
frequent use in negative sentences of mi-ma in the sense of “in any way’’. For a 
proposal to eliminate mt-1m see Landsberger (loc. cit., p. 339, note 56) whose inter- 
pretation of the context (ll. 7-16) is, however, as unacceptable to me as it was to 
Bilgig, loc. cit., p. 244. 

44 It so happens that a message addressed by Laqipum to Hatala, viz. the afore- 
mentioned letter JCK 69, includes the following passage: "Sdl-ma-ku(!) Su-ma 8am- 
tum 1 sé-ri-ki(!) Vd td-ba-at °a-na Sé-mi-im “di-ni-St-ma ?S4-im-Sa(!) li-gi “71 am well. 
If 8&the maid-servant *has not found favor ®with you, “sell her !°for the purchase- 
price “and "take her purchase-price [i. e. ‘‘sell her at the price at which she was 
acquired and keep the money you receive for her’’].’”’ But there is, of course, no reason 
to combine this passage with ll. 7-16 of JCK 3.—I also mention for the sake of 
completeness that EL 94, 22 names a certain Wardum mér Ld-qi-ip. (see EL -II, 
p. 176). As the Kiiltepe texts acquaint us with numerous instances in-which.a boy 
was given his grandfather’s name, and as Hatala’s husband was the son of.a Wardum, 
that reference to a Wardum mér Ldqip leaves little doubt that Laqipum and Hatala 
had at least one son. Moreover, just as EL 187 and. VAT 9253 mention an A SSur- 
malik mér Lagip, ICK 121, ICK 138 and EL 183 refer to a Légip(um)-mér ASSur- 
mélik; since ICK 138 comes from the same house as the document JCK 67, which 
concerns both Légip mér Wardim and Huatala, it would appear that Wardum mér 
Laqip had a brother ASSur-mAalik and a nephew Laqip. From an unpublished text 
quoted in part by Bilgic, Kapadokya metinlerinde gecen yerii appellatifler ve bunlarin 
eskt Anadolu dilleri igerisinde yeri, Ankara 1953, p. 45 it even seems that Lagtp mér 
Wardim had still other sons. 

4s For a transliteration and annotated translation of TC III 254 see Archives 
d’ Histoire du Droit Oriental I, 1937, pp. 92 ff. 

4© The pertinent lines of this letter begin with a statement to the effect that, 
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appears, in fact, most likely that the non-Assyrian ‘‘natives” of Kani 
and their fellow-citizens of Assyrian extraction worshipped Anna as 
the protector of their home-city.47 Moreover, when looking for further 
instances of oaths by two deities and one man of princely status, one 
learns from a large number of contracts dating from approximately the 
same epoch as [CK 32 that at Larsam, i. e. in a city dedicated to the 
cult of the sun-god Sama which, like ASSur and Kani8, had previously 
been governed in the name of the kings of the Third Dynasty of Ur‘’, 
persons who assumed certain obligations swore ‘‘by Nannar, Samay 
and Sin-iddinam’’4, subsequently ‘by Nannar, Sama’ and king 
Warad-Sin’’s* and, finally, ‘“‘by Nannar, Sama¥ and king Rim-Sin’’.* 
On the other hand, it follows from the titles borne by Sin-iddinam, 
Warad-Sin and Rim-Sin in their ‘‘historical’” inscriptions that these 
kings of Larsam considered their possession of Ur as important as, if 
not more important than, the possession of their own city Larsam, 


having received one mina and three shekels of lead ana tadmiqtim, a certain Si-Bélum 
ahu Hadéa (who reappears now in ICK 96, 17f.) promised ASSur-bél-awatim ten 
and a half shekels of silver, the implication being that SG-Bélum failed to keep his 
promise. Turning therefore to his ‘‘brothers’’ ASSur-na’da, A&Sur-ré’um and Ilaprat- 
bani (to whom the letter is addressed), AS$ur-bél-awAtim concludes his complaints 
about S-Bélum’s unreliability in this and other matters with the significant words 
37¥4-ma e-mu-qd-tdm e-ta-wu-ma ni-kd-st **Sa-sd-am 1d i-mu-a i-na pd-Su-ri-1m 39¥q, 
A-na li-48-ru ‘871n case he speaks forcibly and *8 is not willing to settle *"the accounts, 
3et them exclude (him) #%from *%Anna’s *table!”’ (I am obliged to A. Goetze for 
kindly having shown me in 1928 his copy of this important letter which he had just 
studied in Sayce’s home.) 

47 That the cult of Anna was not limited to the “natives” is corroborated by 
theophorous personal names such as Puzur-A-na (EL 26, 10; 34, 14; 116, 8; etc.), 
Ma-nu-ba-lu-um-A-na (CCT III 31, 12), En-uwm-A-na (ICK 138, 17), A-na-li (EL 
112, 7; 145, 16; 238, 33; etc.). (The assumption of Matou8, ICK, pp. 9, 13 and 19 
that ICK 94, 5 mentions an A-ld-hu-um mér **I-be-lam-A-na is erroneous; as can be 
seen from EL 301, 2 f., the passage quoted by MatouS deals with an Al(i)-ahum 
mér I-biy-sti(!)-a. Inversely, we miss on p. 19 of Matou’’s list a reference to our 
passage, ICK 32, 11.) 

48 On the evidence which leads to the conclusion that administrative officers of 
the king of Ur were stationed at Kani see Symbolae Hrozn¥, IV, 1950, pp. 416f. 
As for the presence of such officers at ASSur, see OLZ X XVI, 1923, col. 538. 

49 Thus according to YBC 4485, a text from Sin-iddinam’s seventh year (about 
1844 B. C.) which was published by Goetze, JCSt 4, 1950, pp. 97 and 112. 

s° Thus, for instance, in the documents AO 6353 and 6352 (published by Jean, 
Contrats de Larsa, premiére série, Paris 1926, Nos. 10 and 11) which date from the 
tenth and eleventh year of Warad-Sin, i. e. from about 1826 and 1825 B. C. 

st See, inter alia, VBC 4220 (latest edition by Faust, Contracts from Larsa, 
New Haven 1941, No. 58; translated by Koschaker und Ungnad, Hammurabi’s 
Gesetz, VI, Leipzig 1923, No. 1563) and YBC 4210 (published by Faust, op. cit., 
No. 124). ‘ 
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obviously because Ur, the city of the moon-god Nannar, had been, for 
more than a century, the capital of the whole state of ‘Sumer and 
Akkad’”’. This being so, and since the oath formulae of the Early 
Babylonian epoch are known to reflect the political developments 
which resulted in the creation of larger states>*, it is easy to see that, 
in the complex oaths here under discussion, the people of Larsam 
invoked Nannar as the god of the land to whose grace their monarch 
owed his rule over a territory larger than that of their native city’, 
Sama as the patron god of their city, and Sin-iddinam (and subse- 
quently Warad-Sin and his successor, respectively) as the prince who, 
while residing at Larsam, was the earthly ruler of ‘‘the land” which, 
as just stated, included Larsam.‘4 A comparison of the oath formula 


s? Instructive examples of changes in the oath formulae which were due to 
political events are provided, inter alia, by those contracts from Sippar which record 
oaths (1) “by Sama$ and Immerum” (see, e. g., KU III 375), (2) “by Sama and 
Immerum, Marduk and Sumu-la-ila” (KU III 380), (3) “by SamaS, Marduk, 
Samu-la-ila and Bun-tah <t>un-ila” (KU VI 1744), and (4) ‘Sama, Marduk and 
Sumu-la-ila” (KU III 383). It is a safe conclusion, borne out, inter alia, by the exis- 
tence of those well-known year dates which mention certain activities of Immerum 
and his successor Bunu-tahtun-ila, that the first of these four formulae was in use 
when Sippar was the capital of an independent city-state, the second and third 
after Sumu-la-il4 of Babylon compelled the rulers of Sippar to recognize him as 
their overlord, and the fourth after he removed Bunu-tahtun-ila from the throne. 
It will be noted that, in invoking Marduk in the oaths attested by formulae 2, 3 and 4, 
the people of Sippar paid homage to the divine ruler of the city of Babylon. 

33 For evidence to the effect that the moon-god was regarded not only as the 
divine patron and king of the city of Ur (cf. the personal name ¢S#n-Sar-Urim¥! 1) 
but also as the deity who “‘holds the life of all the land” and ‘“‘chooses for kingship” 
see J. Lewy, HUCA 19, 1946, p. 478. That the kings of Larsam somehow shared this 
belief is suggested, inter alia, by the dedicatory inscription (Gadd and Legrain, Ur 
Excavations, Texts, 1, London and Philadelphia 1928, No. 111) in which Ndr-Adad 
calls himself pa-swm-ma 4 Nanna(r)-ke,. Legal documents such as B. M. 33191 (latest 
edition by Jean, Tell Sifr, Paris 1931, No. 1)- point in the same direction since they 
mention an oath ‘“‘by ¢Nannar and king Niir-Adad”: The occurrence in various Old 
Babylonian texts of the personal name ¢Sin-Sar-ma-tim “Sin is the King of the Land”’ 
shows likewise that that ancient concept survived the downfall of the Third Dynasty 
of Ur. (Note that one of the pertinent sources, YBC 5855 [published by Faust, 
op. cit., No. 42] comes from Larsam and dates from Rim-Sin’s 24th year.) On the 
occurrence in V R 44 of an analogous personal name (” Mdr-E-a-Sarru-ma-a-ti) and, 
especially, on the fact that the notion of a divine “‘king of the land”’ is, since early 
times, traceable in almost every part of the Fertile Crescent in which Akkadian- 
speaking nations succeeded in uniting several city-states in one commonwealth see 
Dossin, Syria XXI, 1940, pp. 161 ff. 

54 For reasons which will presently become apparent, it is worthwhile ‘noting 
that, although part of a united kingdom, Larsam continued more or less to be 
regarded as a city-state of its own. This follows from two dedicatory inscriptions in 
which Warad-Sin designates himself as ensi LarsamK! and ensi 4Utu, respectively; 
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in use at Larsam with that transmitted to us by the new Kiiltepe text 
here under discussion raises therefore the four interrelated questions: 
(1) Was Kani& situated within a political unit large enough to have 
been considered the domain of a ‘‘god of the land’’? (2) If so, was 
A&Sur the god of that land who bestowed the scepter upon its earthly 
ruler? (3) Was Kani8 the seat of the government of that land? and 
(4) If so, was this government headed by a ruler who might be 
identical with the ‘“‘prince’’ (rubd’um) referred to in ICK 32? 

The answer to the first of these questions is in the affirmative, for, 
as was shown elsewhere’’, an examination of the circumstances in 
which the Kiiltepe texts employ expressions such as ina mdtim, métum 
1sal(l)im, matum ana asrisa liturs*, ana mdtim kalisas’, biltum ina aban 
matims®, mand’um Sa matim makes it manifest that, in the period here 
under consideration, an area which included the city of Kani but was 
by far larger than an average city-state used to be designated by the 
inhabitants of Kani§ as ‘‘the land (par excellence)’’.59 

In proceeding to the second of our questions, it is important to 
note that a name in which Sarra-mdti(m) ‘‘The King of the Land’’ 
serves as theophorous element, namely the personal name N1-mar- 
Sa-ra-ma-tt®’, figures in an Old Assyrian document from Alisar.* For, 
in view of the data just mentioned”, it follows from this name that 
the notion ‘‘god of the land’’ was familiar to the Assyrian-speaking 


see, on the one hand, No. 126 of the afore-cited work of Gadd and Legrain and, on 
the other hand, the text published by Delaporte, Catalogue des cylindres ortentaux , 
cachets et pierres gravées du Musée du Louvre, II, Paris 1923, p. 179 sub 817 and 
pl. 93, Nos. 84 and 8> (latest transliteration and translation by Barton, Library of 
Ancient Semitic Inscriptions, 1, New Haven 1929, pp. 324 f. sub 8). 

58 See Symbolae Hrozny, IV, 1950, pp. 418 ff. and cf. above, p. 9, note 38. 

36 BIN IV 34, 9 f.; cf. KT Hahn, p. 2. 

87 CCT III 25+, 29 f.; cf. Landsberger, Symbolae Hrozn%, III, 1950, p. 337, 
note 48. 

s8 This term occurs in ll. x+6 ff. (..... 2 Siglan *+7kaspum 2 40 mand’a *+8eri’um 
is-ta A-Sur-i-di * +93 bildtum ert’um i-na a-ba-an X*+10[m]a-tim) of a fragment a copy 
of which was shown to me in 1933 by the late Abbé de Genouillac. 

59 As was mentioned in Symbolae Hrozny, IV, pp. 420 f., Old Assyrian mdtum 
“the land” has sometimes the same sense as English ‘‘this country”; at other times 
it corresponds to “‘our country” and to German ‘‘das Vaterland”’. 

60 On the first element of this name see J. Lewy, Die Kiiltepetexte der Sammlung 
Rudolf Blanckertz, Berlin 1929, p. 23, and ZA 38, 1929, p. 245, note 2; Dossin, loc. cit., 
p. 154. As for the second a vowel of the compound Sarra-mdtum, see J. Lewy, ZA 38, 
1929, p. 246, note 2; Gelb, Inscriptions from Alishar and Vicinity, Chicago 1935, 
p. 21; von Soden, Grundriss der Akkadischen Grammatik, Roma 1952, § 65 d. 

6 Gelb, op. cit., No. 2; latest transliteration and translation by J. Lewy, Orien- 
talia 19, 1950, p. 23, note I. 

62 See above, p. 12, note 53. 
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population of Anatolia. Since Sam¥i-Adad’s Stone Slab Inscription 
(KAH 1, No. 2 and duplicates) speaks of ¢Sar-ru-ma-a-tim in a passage 
where a reference to A&SSur is indispensable®, there is, on the other 
hand, no doubt that the inhabitants of the Assyrian metropolis on the 
Tigris saw in A&Sur the ‘‘Divine King of the Land’’.* To be sure, this 


63 This was justly emphasized by Tallqvist, Der Assyrische Gott, Helsingforsiae 
1932, pp. 10 f. and p. 11, note 1. (See also Dossin, loc. cit., p. 166.) However, Tall- 
qvist’s assumption that it was Samgi-Adad I to whom A&Sur owed his elevation 
“Zum Landesgott’’ is untenable because the related divine name to be mentioned 
presently figures in a Kiiltepe text, i. e. in a source from the epoch preceding Saméi- 
Adad’s accession to the throne. Moreover, the god A&Sur seems to be defined as the 
owner of “the land’’ by the personal name Sa-A-Sur-MA.DA, which occurs in an 
unpublished Kiiltepe tablet shown to me by De Genouillac (cf. Revue d’Assyriologie 
35, 1938, p. 87, note I). 

On the other hand, it must be noted that Tallqvist’s statement ‘Der Kult 
A&Surs war urspriinglich auf die Stadt ASSur beschrankt” (op. cit., p. 15) is not con- 
tradicted by these data. For to say nothing of the fact that one and the same deity 
used to be invoked as ‘‘The King of Ur’ and ‘“‘The King of the Land’’ (cf. above, 
p. 12, note 53), an unpublished Kiiltepe text of the Fisher Collection seems to indi- 
cate that in the period here under discussion, in which, as is well known, Glum was 
the current designation of the city of ASSur, the expression ‘‘The King of the City” 
referred to the heavenly and not to the earthly ruler of the Assyrian capital city: 
As will be seen below, p. 26, note 109, the opening lines of this fragmentary letter 
deal with a considerable amount of iron (kusdrum) and go on to say that one half 
thereof (or of the proceeds of its sale?) was the property of LUGAL a-lim. On the 
other hand, it follows from EL 127, 11 f. (1/2 mané@’em a-na hu-sa-ri-im Sa ik-ri-bi-a) 
that iron was among the valuable goods which, like certain profits resulting from 
their sale, were characterized as temple property by being designated, if not briefly 
as tkribi, either as tkribil Sa ASSur (tkribil Sa [Star, ikriba $a ASSur u 4IStar, ikribt $a 
¢SamaS etc. etc.; see for the present Revue de I’ Histoire des Religions CX, 1934, p. 42, 
note 25) or as ‘‘copper of the goddess Ninkarrak” (see TC II 54, x+8: 3 mand@’a 
ert’um dammuqum sa Ni-kd-ra-ak), ‘‘gold of Adad’’ (see, e. g., Oxford 427, 16f.: 
2 mand’é hurdsam 1-na "$a 4A dad a-di-Su-nu-tt) etc. If we add to these data the fact 
that in one of the pertinent passages, viz. in BIN IV 41, 4 ff. (a Su-mit hurdsim Sa 
bit A-Sur-ma-lik ®2 hurdsim Sa 4Adad *Sa ta-d5-pu-ra-ni na-ds-pi-er-ta-ka ‘ni-is- 
me-ma..,... ), a reference to ‘‘gold of the god Adad” is preceded by one to gold of 
a human family it becomes obvious that we need not hesitate to infer that in the 
clause tna libbiSu mt-15-lim Sa En-na-Sin mi-is-lim Sa LUGAL a-lim the term ‘“‘king 
of the city’ denotes the god of the Assyrian metropolis. (On Enna-Sin see below, 
p. 26, note 109.) 

64 This doctrine of ASSur’s divine kingship (which, incidentally, illustrates biblical 
passages such as Ex. 15.18 [‘‘Yahweh shall reign for ever and ever’’] and Judges 
8.22 f.) explains why the Old Assyrian kings of the epoch elucidated by the Kiiltepe 
tablets refrained from assuming the title Sarrum, rubé’um being their preferred 
official designation (cf. EL II, p. 76, note d) which, however, interchanges occa- 
sionally with PA.TE.SI =755:’akkum (cf. ZA 36, 1925, pp. 24 f. sub a and see below, 
pp. 26 ff.). Some of their subjects, however, were more or less inclined to designate 
them as Sarrum. This follows from TC II 54, a list of various sums of silver and gold 
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does not prove that the Assyrians who lived in Kani$ and numerous 
other towns of Asia Minor®s regarded the same deity as the omnipotent 
patron and owner of the territory which they were wont to designate 
as ‘the land’’. But evidence which compels us to draw this conclusion 
and, accordingly, to state that the god A&SSur was believed to rule 
over two different countries is supplied by two references in VAT 9295 


and other valuable items entrusted to a Puzur-ASSur with the instruction to deliver 
them to a certain person who lived in the Assyrian capital: according to a collation 
done by me in 1932, |. 17 of this list mentions ten shekels Sa a-na Sa-ri-im i-$4(!)-ui(!). 
(See also CCT IV 50°, 11.) Such occasional use of Sarrum instead of rubd’um is, after 
all, not surprising since the latter term is virtually synonymous with Sumerian Jugal 


“great man’, “‘king’’. For rubé’uwm means as much as “‘he who is always great”, 
“great par excellence’; cf. Landsberger, Islamica II, 1926, pp. 363 f.; J. Lewy, 
KEEBIES DpH 24 ite 


65 Perhaps it should expressly be stated that it would be a grave error to assume 
that the majority of the Assyrians of whom we hear in the Kiiltepe texts were 
successful merchants who, having traded for a number of years in the commercial 
centers of Asia Minor, returned to the Assyrian capital city. That, on the contrary, 
many Assyrian men and women spent their whole life in Asia Minor follows from 
numerous texts which attest intermarriage between Assyrians and non-Assyrians, 
either indirectly by showing how Assyrian and non-Assyrian names were current 
within one and the same family or directly by mentioning, e. g., that the daughter of 
a wealthy Assyrian married a “barbarian”’ (as for the details and the identity of the 
persons concerned, see Symbolae Hrozn%, IV, 1950, pp. 374£., note 49); cf. also TCK 3, 
the contract discussed above, pp. 8 ff., according to which Laqipum, when marrying 
at Kani§ a “native’’ woman as aSSatum, pledged himself to marry at ASSur only a 
spouse of inferior status, whence it follows with fair certainty that his permanent 
domicile was to be at Kani8. Nor is there any reason for believing that the Assyrians 
of Kani§ were exclusively concerned with the sale of goods which they imported from 
Babylonia, Mesopotamia and Northern Syria. The allusions to the rearing of cattle, 
sheep or swine which occur, for instance in the letters and business notes CCT III 
7>+82, CCT IV 15>, BIN IV 75, BIN VI 84, TC II 47, Gol. 13 and KTS 524 show 
that other activities were not alien to them. It goes almost without saying that these 
data militate against the views of those savants who characterize the Assyrians of 
Asia Minor as autonomous colonists living in precarious conditions in ‘‘Handels- 
kommunen”, i. e. apart from the ‘‘natives’’. This idea, which was never sufficiently 
substantiated (cf. my criticism in Orzentalistische Literaturzeittung XXIX, 1926, 
col. 754), is, in fact, incompatible with the contents of documents such as EL 215 
and TC III 255 which clearly imply that non-Assyrian ‘‘natives’’ and people of 
Assyrian extraction were neighbors and did not hesitate to buy plots of land from 
each other; for EL 215 relates that, being indebted to ‘‘the barbarian’’, Idi-Sin 
ceded to the former and his sister Muza ‘‘the parcels behind the house’, and TC III 
255 states. that the house in which an I[8tar-na’da (cf. above, p. 4, note II) was 
living was owned by a certain [Sbunuman, who was willing to sell (or resell) it for 
three minas of silver. Similarly, we learn from EL 107 that a house owned by an 
Ikfinum was sold to a man who, to judge by his name Perrua, was a ‘‘native’’. This 
documentary evidence has now been confirmed by the results of the Turkish excava- 
tions at Kiiltepe. According to the preliminary report, American Journal of Archae- 
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to a kumrum sa Sar-ra-ma-ti-en, that is a ‘‘priest of ‘The King of the 
Two Lands’ ’’.7 It goes almost without saying that in drawing this 
conclusion we explain — and are at the same time supported by — 
those Greek geographical sources which, as was repeatedly noted in 
previous discussions of the Kiiltepe texts and their historical implica- 
tions®’, designate as ’Agovpia the northeastern part of Central 


ology LV, 1951, p. 91, it was established ‘‘that the city of the colonists was not 
independent of Kanesh but a large quarter within the Anatolian city’’. See also 
H. Cambel, Orientalia XX, 1951, p. 247 who, while still using the unfortunate 
expression Handelskolonie, comes to the following conclusion: ‘Im grossen und’ 
ganzen gesehen aber zeigt sich die materielle Kultur der assyrischen Handelskolonie 
also als durchaus anatolisch und auch im weiten Sinne des Wortes ‘‘hethitisch”’ 
sowohl in der Architektur, in den Kleinfunden wie als auch in der Keramik....... 

In consideration of the Assyrian habit of designating the ‘‘native’’ population as 
“barbarians” (nw’a’#), it can, on the other hand, hardly be denied that a certain 
more or less pronounced antagonism existed between Assyrians and non-Assyrians. 
An interesting trace of this antagonism, which may have slowly subsided during the 
period covered by the texts at present available, is found in the Alisar tablet No. 12 
and in the unpublished texts VAT 6180 and 7674 which cannot be discussed here in 
detail. As I intimated in Orientalia XIX, 1950, p. 32, note 3 by quoting a few typical 
lines from VAT 6180, these documents concern the redemption by a fellow-citizen 
of one or several Assyrians from ‘‘the house of the barbarian’’; in the instance dealt 
with in the fragmentary text VAT 6180, Da-a-a seems to assert that he redeemed 
first the wife and three sons of a certain Stn-[...... ], subsequently the latter 
and finally his two daughters. Thus it appears that the Assyrians of Anatolia looked 
at a fellow-countryman’s serfdom in an alien’s house with the same feelings as did 
the ancient Israelites according to Lev. 25.47 ff. As indicative of an old antagonism 
between Assyrians and ‘‘barbarians’’ we may further adduce TC II 27, 12-14. As 
already stated in Symbolae Hrozn¥, IV, p. 438, in this passage a trader contemptu- 
ously characterized another one as follows: ‘‘The gentleman is close to the palace 
[scil. of Hurrama]”’; ‘She continuously behaves like a barbarian.” 

66 Thus in col. II, l. 2 of the left edge of VAT 9295; rev., 1. x +7 has Sar-ra-ma- 
ti-in. For the context see EL I, p. 182, note c, where the divine name erroneously was 
printed in both passages as Sar-ra-ma-ti-in. [An additional reference to the “‘(Divine) 
King of the Two Lands’”’ is contained in one of the valuable texts which, thanks to 
the kindness of the authorities of the Musée d’Art et d’Histoire of Geneva, I was 
able to study in July 1955. This document (MAH 16204) begins as follows: 2 bildtum 
20 manda kaspum ?nt-ts-ha-su watrad Sa-d[u-a-sui} *Sa-bu Sa qt-ip-ti-Su 12/3 mand’em 
5 Sight Sa qgt-[ip-ti-Su] °15 mand@’h kaspum ni-is-ha-[sé] *watré S$a-du-a-si $a-bu ‘Sa 
tamkarim 81 ri-ik-si 15 Sight %k-ri-bu Sa Sar-ma-ti-in 10 Siglt a qd-ra bis-tim “20 
manda’h eri’um ik-ri-bu $a Be-lim. | 

67 It will be noted that, from the linguistic point of view, this interpretation of 
the divine name is preferable to my former proposal (in Zeitschrift fiir Assyriologie 
38, 1929, p. 246) to see in ma-ti-in/en not a dual but a by-form of the singular métim. 

68 Cf. Ed. Meyer, Geschichte des Altertums, I, 2%, Stuttgart und Berlin 1913, 
p. 611; J. Lewy, OLZ 26, 1923, col. 542; ZA 35, 1924, p. 148; Reallexikon der Vor- 
geschichte, VI, p. 217; Encyclopaedia Judaica, III, Berlin 1929, col. 552. 
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Anatolia®, thus indicating that the ancients actually knew of two 
domains of the god A&SSur, each of which was duly named after him. 
In order not to be incumbered by the ambiguity which would result if, 
like the early Greek historians and geographers, we would denote 
either “land of AsSur’”’ by the same name, it seems appropriate to 
designate ASSur’s Anatolian dominion as ‘‘Halys Assyria’’7°. This 
designation is all the more indicated since it is not always feasible to 
follow the example of the writers of the Kiiltepe texts who, as we have 
seen, called ASSur’s Anatolian possession ‘‘The Land”’ (métum). 


We are now prepared to enter into a discussion of the third question 
asked above”, viz. whether the seat of the government of ‘‘The Land”’ 
was at Kanis. The answer to this question is found in KTP 14.” This 
somewhat damaged document, an official letter, the restoration of 
which was considerably furthered by Landsberger?3, reads as follows: 


69 For lists of the pertinent sources see Ed. Meyer, loc. cit., pp. 613 f.; Ruge in 
Pauly-Wissowa, Realencyclopddie, XII, 1925, col. 2291 f.; cf. also Néldeke, Hermes V, 
1871, pp. 446 ff. 

7° Thus in view of the location not far from the River Halys of the city of Kani§ 
which, as will be shown presently, was the administrative center of this dominion. 

7 See above, p. 13. 

7? A facsimile of this text of the University Museum in Philadelphia was pub- 
lished in Journal of the Society of Oriental Research XI, 1927, p. 119. Contrary to a 
remark by Landsberger (see presently), this facsimile was not made by Professor 
Stephens; see Joc. cit., p. 101. In view of Stephens’ statement concerning the author- 
ship of the facsimiles published Joc. cit., pp. 110-136, it seems in order to mention that, 
in a conversation which I had with him in 1928 at Bonn, the late Professor Chiera 
disclaimed his authorship of any of these copies. Hence we may conjecture that at 
least a part of them were made by Sayce who, according to an editorial remark in 
vol. [IX (1918), p. 148 of The Museum Journal, ‘copied, translated and prepared for 
publication all of the Cappadocian Tablets in the Museum’s collection’”’. 

73 Ttirk Tarih, Arkeologya ve Etnografya Dergist IV, Istanbul 1940, pp. 26 ff. 
Landsberger’s interpretation of this document differs considerably from ours. Inter 
alia, we fail to see why he dismissed |. 16 as unimportant (see loc. cit., p. 27: ‘‘Wahrend 
ich auf die Lesung von Z. 16 keinen Wert lege, ist fiir das Verstandnis des Briefes die 
Wiederherstellung von Z. 7 f. und Z. 9 (vgl. 19) wesentlich.”’). But it may suffice to 
limit our criticism to his untenable assertions (Joc. cit., p. 28) concerning the expression 
mamitam tammu’'um “to make (a person) swear an oath”’ (ll. 8f. and 18 f.) which 
seem to be due to his failure to pay attention to the remarks of Thureau-Dangin, RA 
24, 1927, p. 83. Thureau-Dangin’s observations as to the factitive signification of 
tammu'um/tumm@ are, in fact, borne out by quite a few Old Assyrian passages. I 
refer especially to KTS 13>, a letter in which an ASSur-na’da (1. 1) informs his 
representative Idi-Sin (1. 2) and his “maid-servant”’, a certain Si-Sa-ah- <Su>-Sa-ar 
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‘al-na S4-i[p-ri Sa a-lim¥'] %% kd-ri-[im Kda-ni-15] *[q]t-bt-ma um-ma 
ka-ru-[um] *[W]a-ah-Su-Sa-na-ma *[r]u-ba-um Sa Wa-ds-ha-n|i]-a °[15]- 
pu-ra-am um-ma Su-ut-ma "[ku-st]-a-am Sa a-bis-a *[as]-ba-at ma-mi- 
tdm(!) °[ta]-mi-a-ni um-ma ni-nu-[ma] [ka ]-ru-um Ka-ni-15 “[be-lu|-ni 
ni-Sa-pdr ”[Su-nu] u-ul a sé-ri-[ka] 8 [i-S]a-pu-ru-nim “[v-ul a $é]-ri-na 
15[j-S]a-pu-ru-[ni]m '[§]é-na Sa [m]a-ti[m] 1%1-lu-ku-ni-ku-ma a ma-mi- 
tld]m '%l-ta-mu-[u]-ka” ?°a-ti-nu ma-ld-ku-nu ™té-er-tdk-nu *li-li-kam 
2320 mand’é eri’am *a-na S4-1[p-ri-ni] °ni-[di-in] ‘“[T]o the env[oys of 
the city] 2and (to) the kéru[m Kani5] *[s]peak: Thus (said) the kéru[m] 
41 W ]ahSusana: *The [p]rince of WaShan[iJa7 ‘[s]ent (a message). Thus 


(1. 3; cf. 1. 15), of the claims he believes to have upon Kuzizia (1. 7) and goes on to 
instruct Idi-Sin in regard to the steps to be taken by the latter in connection with 
this affair. In doing so he writes: “né-ma-al kaspi??-a Sa i5-td 10 Sa-na-tim 11-be-e-lu 
URaspam Sa-G5-qt-tls-Su-ma “a-na a-am-tim di-in Su-ma mi-ma 11-qd-bis Su-ga-ri-a- am 
18§q A-Sdr 1%1-it-ma-ma 7% ]i-it-ba-al-Su. Obviously, ASur-na’da discusses in these 
lines two possibilities, viz. (1) that Idi-Sin receives the sum claimed by ASSur-na’da 
and is therefore in a position to hand it over to SiSabSuSar, and (2) that Kuzizia 
“wants to say something’’, i. e. rejects ASSur-na’da’s claims. In this second case, 
Kuzizia would have to ‘‘swear by ASSur’s hook-shaped emblem” (Il. 17-19; on 
Sugarrid’um Sa AkSur see Orientalia XIX, 1950, pp. 23 ff.), i. e. to declare under oath 
that ASSur-na’d4 has no claims ‘upon him, the consequence being that he would 
keep [lit., “carry away’’) the contested amount of silver. In these circumstances it 
is most significant that ASSur-na’d4 concludes this section of his letter in summing 
up his directives in the following terms: *a-pu-tum ld ta-ga-mi-ils-Su ®u-ul kRaspam 
23]7-15-qu-ul *4-ul ta-mi-su ‘Please! Do not treat him kindly! *Either ?8may he pay 
the silver 24or make him swear!’ For we see here that in telling his representative 
how to act against Kuzizia ASSur-na’da employs the suffixed imperative IT 1, ta-mi-Su, 
whereas previously, when pointing out the possibility that Kuzizia would rather 
swear than satisfy ASSur-na’da, he used the I 1 form litmd. See also below, p. 19, 
note 78. 

74 That this restoration is not too daring follows from SUP 7, the well-known 
letter by which the kérum Ursu reported to the kérum Kant how the ASSur temple 
of UrSu was ransacked by burglars; for this letter includes in ll. 20f. the phrase 
a-ba-ui-nt be-lu-n{t] a-ta-nu. 

7s A glance at the autography of our text, as found in JSOR XI (see above, p. 17, 

note 72), shows that its unknown copyist drew an almost perfect mu, and that the 
nsertion of % (sic) between mu and kd meets with no difficulty at all; hence it is 
hard to see why Landsberger preferred the rather unusual reading 2-ta-mu-a-ka 
about which he felt as uneasy as to make twice (loc. cit., p. 27, note 2 and p. 28) 
a statement to the effect that ‘‘die erhaltenen Reste..... nicht zu U stimmen.”’ 

7 As was noted in pp. 13 f. of my contribution to the Halil Edhem Memorial 
Volume (Ankara 1947), WaShania figures in the itineraries Gelb No. 54 and TC 
III 165 as the first halt on the caravan road from Kani to the principalities of 
Wab8uSana and BuruShaddum. From the same sources it follows with fair certainty 
that it lay closer to WabSuSana than to BuruShaddum. Hence it is not surprising to 
learn from KTP 14 that a prince of WaSbania informed the kérum WahSuSana, and 
not the kérum Burushaddum, about his accession to his father’s throne. — I should 
like to take this opportunity to correct a faulty quotation in note 14 of the article 
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(said) he (in his message): ‘8I [acc]leded to 7my father’s [thr]one.77 
*Make me [swlear *the oath!’7§ (In answering this message) we (said) 
thus: ‘The [ké@]rum Kants “(is) our [superior].7? We shall send (a 
message to the proper authorities). #(Thereupon) [they®*] ¥will “either 
8{slend (a message) “to [you] “[or] they will [slend (a message) 
4(t]o us.** 6[T]wo (men) of the [glovernment® !7will come to you and 
then !°they ‘8also ‘*will make you swear !*the oath.’®8 *°It is up to 


just cited which I had no chance to eliminate because the editors of the Memorial 
Volume, who received my manuscript in September 1939, saw no way of sending me 
proofs: the text referred to as N 72 is TC 72. 

77 On the restoration of [ku-st]-a-am and particularly on the expression kussi’am 
sabdtum see Landsberger, loc. cit., pp. 27 f. (Landsberger’s references to ku-si-a-am 
are to be corrected to BIN IV 162, 29 and OJP 27, 55, 18, respectively; see also 
J. Lewy, Orientalia XIX, 1950, p. 21, notes 2 and 3.) 

78 J. e. “Have [plural!] me swear the oath of allegiance!” That this special 
signification must here be attributed to the above-mentioned idiom mémitam tam- 
mu'um follows, inter alia, from the occurrence of m@mit wdniua rabiti...... a-na 
ardutte!-le 44-tam-mi-su-nu-t1 in the well-known passage, col. V, Il. 8 ff. of the ‘‘Prism 
Inscription” of Tiglath-Pilesar I. As will be recalled, the Assyrian king relates here 
in the following terms how he dealt with the defeated kings of the Nairi-countries: 
‘417 came to have mercy !°upon these kings "and spared their lives. While they were 
captives “and in bonds, “I freed (them) in the presence of Sama3, my lord, “and 
for vassalage I] had them swear “an oath by “my great “gods “for future days, 
(even) for !ever.’”’ Similarly, his great predecessor, Tukulti-Ninurta I, reports in 
KAH IU 60, 49 ff.: SarrdniMES métdt Na-i-ri *°Sd-tu-nu i-na be-ri-it siparri kisadeMES. 
Su-nu “\ar-pi-ig a-na E-kurri Sadtt rabt bit tu-kil-ti-ia a-na ma-har 4A $-Sur *béli-ia 
lu-bi-la-’u-nu-ti ni-ik ilaniMES *4rabatiMES $4 Samée irsititi i-tam-mi-ku-nu-ti ®bilta 
a ta-mar-ta a-na im’™ sa-a-tt “eli-Su-nu as-ku-un. 

79 Lit., ‘The kérum Kanis (i. e. the men constituting the administration of the 
kérum KaniS) are our [masters].’’ This laconic statement means as much as “‘without 
instructions from our superiors we are not entitled to take any action and can, there- 
fore, not gratify you’”’. 

80 T. e. the authorities concerned. 

8« The meaning of the lines 12-15 seems to be “You will either directly or through 
us be informed that the authorities concerned are aware of your readiness to swear 
the oath.” 

82 On matum ‘‘government” see below, p. 21, note 87. As an analogue to the 
expression Sind Sa mdtim “‘two government officials’, we quote the term Sa ékallim 
“a palace official’? which occurs in CCT IV 7°, 4 ff.: @ sti-ri-e 'a-na ma-ak-na-ki-im 
$a ékallim *ékallam'om4 e-1 té-ri-Sa ‘Would *for the (matter of the) sealed room ‘you 
had not asked the palace 'for (a man) of the palace!’’ (The attempt of von Soden, 
Grundriss der akkadischen Grammatik, Roma 1952, p. 64 to attribute to maknakum 
(genitive: maknikim] the meaning ‘“Urkunde”’ is incompatible with KTB/ No. 14, 
27 ff. and the passages quoted ibidem, p. 38.) 

8 That the kérum WabSuSana predicts that the government would dispatch two 
representatives is not surprising since, as we shall presently demonstrate, the author- 
ities were more or less wont to send two men whenever out-of-town business was 


involved. 
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you!*4 2Let #your directive *come here! *We [gave] ™[our] mess- 
[engers]®5 (an allowance of) 20 minas_ of copper.” 

As already intimated, according to this letter, the Assyrian magis- 
trates of an important Anatolian town other than KaniS expected 
that an oath of allegiance to be sworn by the ruler of a nearby prin- 
cipality (which may be looked for in the vicinity of Nevsehir®) would 


84 Or ‘‘20We leave the matter entirely in your hands!’’ Cf. the frequent singularic 
a-ta ma-lé-ka (Gol. 15, 13 £.; CCT III 19», 9 f.; BIN IV 28, 25f.; TC III 74, 8; etc.) 
which interchanges with the fuller a-ta a-ma-kam ma-ld-ké (BIN IV 21, 25f.; TC 
II 10, x+8 f.; etc.). 

85 We are inclined to see in Sé-1[p-ri-nz] the genitive of S¢priini, and not of Siparnz, 
because it follows from several texts that, as a rule, two men were charged with 
official missions even in those instances in which the task of the ‘‘messengers’’ was 
merely the delivery of a letter to the authorities of another town. I refer, above all, 
to KTP 10, a letter of the wu-bar-tum Sa Sa-lé-<td>-ar to the karum WabSuSana, 
which concludes with the clause * +14J-di-A-Sur 2 I-bi-sii-[a] * +15 §t-1p-ru-ni; to BIN 
VI 120 (see ll. 6 ff.: [A ]-Sar-rabi a TI-ku-pi-a 8t-ip-ru-u-nt) and to BIN VI 8, a letter 
of the kérum Kant§ to “each and every k@rum’’ which states in ll. 15 ff. A-S5ar-tab 
16) A di-ld-at 1"Si-ip-ru-ni. Evidence to the same effect comes from KTP 6, a letter 
of the kérum Kanis to the rubd'’um Sirmiia’um (see ll. 5 ff.: 1 mand’um kaspum 
sa-ru-pu-um °u 2 Sigldn hurdsum..... 7A-bi-a-a 1 A-gu-a °Si-ip-ru-mi 9na-d5-[ui-n1]- 
kum), and from the fragmentary letter TC 40 which, according to collation, reads in 
ll. x +6 (sic) ff. as follows: kaspam ru-ba-um li-ik-nu-uk-ma *+7[i] ku-nu-ki-Su 
Si-ip-ru-ni (left edge) *+8/u-ub-l[u-nim]. Equally instructive is Chantre 11, a letter 
by which the k[@rum Zalpa (ll. 3 f.) notified the S7pr[d@ Sa dlim] (1. 1) and the kérum 
[Kani5] (1. 2) of the arrival of a ‘‘tablet’”’ from ASSur (see Il. 4° f.: tu[p-pu-um] *[75]-ta 
a-lim¥! i-l[{i-kam]) and goes on to say: *1+3[Si-ip]-ru-ni *+4[na-d5]-u-ni-ku-nu-ti 
x+5[i]-na (thus according to collation) tup-pi-im Sa a-[limE!] *+6[kda-r]u(!)-um 
Za-al-[pd] *+7[ld-p)i-tt......... Cf. also KTS 7>, 2 ff. (see Symbolae Hrozny¥, IV, 
1950, p. 427, note 338) and VAT 6209, x-+5 ff. (see below, p. 70, note 301). 

86 As was shown in detail in pp. 13 ff. of my above-cited article in the Halil 
Edhem Memorial Volume, the localization of WaShania in the neighborhood of 
Nevsehir (about seventy kilometers west of Kayseri) results from the identification 
of Nina&Sa/Nanassos with Nenizi (circa forty kilometers east of Aksaray). Bilgicg, 
AfO XV, 1945-51, p. 20 with note 148 accepts the identification of NinaS$a with 
Nanassos but rejects the identification of Nanassos with the present Nenizi, to all 
appearances because he considers the identification of the names Momoassos and 
Nenizi more plausible, and because some authors seek Nazianzos at, or in the neigh- 
borhood of, Nenizi. (Hence he looks for WaShania in the vicinity of Incesu [about 
forty kilometers east of Nevsehir].) As surprising as this reasoning is Bilgic’s assertion 
(loc. cit., p. 22, note 156) that I proposed “die Gleichung Salatuwar =Salambriai, 
einem. Orte der Garsauritis’’. The trutn is that I rejected Hrozny’s proposal to 
identify Salatiwar with Suwatara/Ddourpa and suggested (loc. cit., p. I5) the 
identification of Salatiwar ‘with the station of Salaberina of the Tabula Peutin- 
geriana, the exact position of which is unknown, but which must be placed somewhere 
south of Helvadin at the foot of the Hasan Dagi”’. In other words, Bilgic¢ confounded 
my statement, in which Salambriai was not even mentioned, with a remark by 
Ramsay, The Historical Geography of Asia Minor, London 1890, p. 286, according to 
whom ‘‘Salambria seems to be the same as Salaberina’’. 
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be administered by men who, being sent by the Assyrian authorities 
of KaniS, would act as representatives of ‘‘the land” or, to render 
matum more adequately, “the government’’.*7 Thus we see here that 
the territory governed from KaniS was by far larger than that of an 
average city-state. It will be noted that this evidence is supplemented 
by the contents of the document EL 247, according to which ‘‘the 
palace’, i. e., no doubt, the palace of Kani8*’, effectuated the return 
of two traders and their merchandise from a-al Si-si-im. As this town 
can safely be identified with Sisium/Sis*®, the comparison of KTP 14 
with EL 247 results, in fact, in a relatively clear picture of the extent 
of at least one of the regions in which the authorities established at 
Kani§ or, as we prefer to say, the government of Halys Assyria exerted 
their power.°° 


As regards the last of the questions raised by the oath formula of 
ICK 32 — the question as to whether the head of the government of 
Halys Assyria used to be designated as rubd’um —, attention must be 
paid above all to CCT III 445%, a letter written by AsAnum* in order 


87 That maétum means sometimes as much as ‘‘government”’ follows, inter alia, 
from the habit of Neo-Assyrian scribes to write A.BA KUR instead of A.BA 
E.GAL. 

88 Cf. the texts cited below, p. 24, note 103 in fine. 

89 On the identity of Sis#m and Sis (now Kozan |about sixty kilometers north- 
north-east of Adana]) see most recently Symbolae Hrozny, IV, p. 400 with notes 167 
and 168. 

9° The conclusion that the region between NinaSSa/Nanassos/Nenizi and 
Sisim/Sisium/Sis is among those parts of Anatolia which figure in the Kiiltepe 
texts is strongly supported by the obvious identity of Bali8Sa (see KT Hahn 40, 2: 
i-na Ba-li-Sa-im) with Ibn Hurdadbih’s Balisa (i. e. the modern Valisa [about 20 
kilometers due north of Tyana]; cf. Honigmann, Die Ostgrenze des Byzantinischen 
Reiches, Bruxelles 1935, pp. 45 f.). 

9% CCT III 44 reads as follows: !wn-ma A-sd-num-ma a-na ?A-ni-na-a gi-bi-ma 
3lu(!?) dS-pu-ra-ku-um *um-ma a-na-ku-ma 90 subati ®damgitim e-zi-1b ®a-pu-tum 
mi-at subaétiBl.A Tdamgittim wa(!)-<at>-ru-tim lu i-na Té-ga-ra-ma ‘lu i-na Ba-ra- 
di-im '°e-zi-ib a Su-mi “Damgqima-*™ sa-lim(!)-ma 2mi-ma li-ba-ak-nu id i-pd-ri-id(!) 
Mq-na-kam ru-ba-um %%-ma-nam a-na “pd-mi-ku-nu 1-td-ar-dam ‘e-ma-ri ra-qu-tim 
18q-na na-db-ri-tim 1%-di-i e-ma-ri »°da-nu-tim a-ni-Sa-am Sé-ri-ba-am ”10 mand’é 
ert’am dammuqam *E-nu-Be-lim **na-ds-a-ku-um. 

2 From TC III 18, TC III 99, BIN VI 78, CCT II 322, CCT III 393, BIN IV 96 
and a few other texts it follows that AsAdnum was a trusted employee of ASSur- 
muttabil and Buz4zu, the sons of PfSu-kén, whose activities as importers of cloths, 
lead etc. are known from scores of letters and legal documents. When not present at 
Kani (where he appears, for instance, shortly after PfiSu-kén’s death), Asdnum 
served his principals as caravan-leader and as buyer of goods to be imported from 
ASgur. 
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to transmit instructions to a certain Anina%’ who was en route to 
Cappadocia with a considerable shipment of valuable cloth. For here 
we learn not only of the presence at Kani¥ of a rubd’um but also of the 
help an endangered caravan could expect to receive from his armed 
forces: Beginning with a recapitulation of a previous order to “‘leave’’, 
i. e. “leave behind” in a safe place ninety bales of fine cloth (Il. 3-5), 
Asanum advises Anina that he should rather leave behind a hundred 
bales of fine cloth of the best quality either at Tegarama or at Barad- 
dum (ll. 6-102).95 After a statement to the effect that a certain Dam- 


93 As is learned, inter alia, from BIN VI 67 and TC III 97, Anina was employed 
by the same traders and charged with the same tasks as Asanum in whose 
company he figures in the memorandum BIN IV 169 and the afore-mentioned 
letter CCT II 323; in EL 249 he acts at Kani§ in the interest of his colleague 
Asanum. 

% From the contents of other texts it seems certain that this order had been 
given with the understanding that the bales of cloths to be left behind would be 
transported by a later caravan which would bring them safely to their destination. 
I refer especially to the letters Oxford 433 and TC 18 which make it clear that, when 
valuable merchandise had to be carried through a region supposed to be unsafe, one 
reduced the risk of losing the entire shipment by dividing the caravan and setting 
its second half in motion only after the first half was reported to have reached its 
destination without losses; cf. my remarks in Symbolae Hrozny, IV, 1950, p. 421 
with notes 310 and 311 and in Orientalia XXI, 1952, pp. 288 f. 

95 The information furnished by this passage, viz. that certain caravans carrying 
goods from Assur to Anatolia passed through Tegarama and Baraddum, is supple- 
mented by ll. 8-23 of the “itinerary’’ CCT 29 which, in addition to recording the 
cost of dispatching a messenger a (!) Te(!)-ga(!)-ra-ma (ll. 8b-10), lists various 
amounts spent 1 Za-al-pa (1. 11), 7 Ba-ra-di-im (1. 15) and i Ha-ra-na (1. 23). In 
concluding from this enumeration of travelling expenses, as well as from CCT III 
44>, ll. 6-104, that Tegarama, Baraddum and Harana’lay within much the same part 
of Anatolia we are borne out by two or three pieces of evidence supplied by well- 
known Bogazkéy texts: much as KBo I 1 (oby., ll. 11 ff. and 20 ff.) lists mz-i5-lu Sa 
mat @Te-ga-ra-ma immediately after BUR-SAGHq-ra-na, KBo IV 4 (col. III, ll. 
19> ff.) relates that king Mur8ili8, having arrived at URUT¢e-ga-ra-am-ma, went on 
to URU far-ra-na; since he met his army there, Harana can be supposed to have 
been located on a main-road, as is also indicated by our Old Assyrian sources. In 
consideration of the fact that a brief itinerary (Giessen 3-17; see Symbolae Hrozn4, 
IV, 1950, p. 419, note 294) mentions Té-ga-ra-ma (1. 3) before Sii-pd-na (1. 12), i. e. 
before the ancient capital of Zwenv7 (see loc. cit. and cf. Hiibschmann, Indogerma- 
nische Forschungen XVI, 1904, pp. 295 ff.), we can further infer that the ancient town 
of Ha-ra-na is identical with ‘‘Tell Charan”’, a village which figures on the Prussian 
map 1:800 000 (sheet ‘““Trapezunt’’) of 1916 about thirty kilometers southeast of 
Erganimaden in the immediate vicinity of the road Erganimaden — Dijar Bekr. 
This tentative localization of Ha-ra-na in the neighborhood of the famous copper 
mines of Erganimaden seems to be supported by the letter KTHahn 14 in as much 
as [Ha-ra-na appears here in connection with the procurement of ten thousand 
minas of copper. 
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qum*? was safe? and that, accordingly, Anina and his companions 
needed not to be concerned about him (ll. 10°-13)98, he further tells 
the caravan leader that “‘here’’, i. e. at Kani89%, ‘‘the prince dispatched 
troops to meet you’? (Il. 14-16). Obviously ‘‘the prince”’ referred to 
in these lines was as ready to protect goods en route to Kani as was 
“the palace’’ mentioned in the following passage of the letter KTHahn 
13: ‘°Abu-ilum is transporting to you ‘two hundred and twelve bales 
of fine cloth of superior quality. *If you can shelter them, ‘do so; if 
8you cannot ‘shelter them, *bring them up” ®to the palace %and let 
*the pallace] *°t[a]ke the toll’? and (afterwards) "bring the bales of 


96 ‘The same person is mentioned in CCT III 392, another letter of AsAnum (cf. 
above, p. 21, note 92); see ll. 6> ff.: 12 mand’é ‘annakam A-Sur-e-nam ®mér Damqim 
ub-ld-kum. Cf. further EL 246, B 1: kunuk Su-Be-lim mér Damgim™. 

97 As for the reading Sa-lim(!), see, for instance, CCT II 38, 33 and CCT IV 14>, 
4 f. (bit#!-ka Sa-lim mi-ma 5li-ba-ka 1é 1-pd-ri-id). 

98 That 1. 13 must be emended to Jd 1-pd-ri-id(!) follows, inter alia, from CCT 
IV 14), 4 f. (see the preceding footnote) and from CCT IV 15}, 4 ff.: Sél-ma-ku mi-ma 
li-ba-kt ld 1-pd-ri-id, i. e., literally, ‘I am well! let your heart not tremble in any 
respect!’ 

99 That annakam “‘here’’ means in our passage ‘‘at Kanis’’ will not be doubted 
if it is recalled (1) that the letter here under discussion was unearthed at KaniS 
where, as is well known, copies of outgoing letters were kept (cf. CCT II 6, 14f.: 
mi-ma tup-pi Sa us{[!)-té-ni-ba-ld-ku-ni “me-eh-ri-Su-nu u-kd-al), (2) that, as a rule, 
KaniS was the destination of the caravans which carried cloths, and (3) that, when 
not on the road, Asanum and Anina stayed at Kani§ (cf. above, pp. 21 f., notes 92 
and 93). 

100 Our rendering of a-na pd-ni-ku-nu is based upon passages such as Lezden 
1205, rev., 5 ff. (i-nu-mi e-ld-tédm *ta-Sa-me-u [thus according to an inspection of the 
original!] a-na ‘ma-sa-ra-tim ‘a-na pd-ni-a ®st-a-am) and KTS 142, 14> ff. (a-lé 
lbq-ta a-na pd-ni-a “si-a-am u-lé Ku-ra '"Su-up-ra-ma subditBl-A 182 S4-ti annikim 
197 emartZLA 2 G-ap-qi-sui-um ‘Either “come out to meet me “or !’send me Kura 
Min order that 2°] may hand over to him !the cloths 18and the remainder of the lead 
19and the donkeys!’’). Cf. further TC III 105, 13 f. (Su-ma um-mi a-tt a pd-ni-a 
M4¢é_-er-tt-ki li-li-kam), CCT 36>, 1 ff. ([x] mand@’é kaspam a tup-pi-e a-na *pd-ni 
A-na-li *%4-8é-bis-tls) and TC III 162, 6 ff. (1/2 mand’em kaspam Sa 11/2 Siglim 7sa- 
he-er-tdm a-na pd-ni-Su ®u-Sé-bi-tls) . 

ror Lit., ‘cause them to go up”’. 

102 Lit., “their extractions’ (nishdtiSunu). As for the tariff which regulated the 
payment of this fee, see for the present EL I, p. 219 (221), note a. That the nishdtum 
were not so much a customs duty as a toll for the service of sheltering goods or for 
similar services follows with some certainty from references to nishdtum levied or 
to be levied at ASSur from shipments of silver and gold. For some of the pertinent 
sources leave no doubt that these nishdtwm accrued to individual merchants or 
commercial firms and not to any local authorities. I refer, above all, to the letter 
TC III 54 by which Imdi-ilum advised his associates and representatives at AsSur 
of the purpose of a shipment of 20 minas of silver en route with Pilah-IStar. After 
stating, inter alia, that the latter would inform them about the merchandise to be 
bought for this silver, Imdi-ilum continued as follows: kaspam ‘er-Sa-Su-ma a-Sar 
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cloth down.’’'*s In considering it a matter of course that the ‘‘palace’’ 
mentioned in this typical passage was the seat of Assyrian authorities, 
we are supported by the fact that the wardum Sa ékallim who figures in 
KTS 55» bore the Assyrian name As-qd-dum. 


A few years ago, it could be assumed that the data to be gathered 
from the above-discussed letters and from the memorandum Gelb 
No. 58, which will be analyzed below, pp. 31 ff., were not the 
only pieces of information enabling us to answer in the affirmative 
the most intriguing of the four important questions arising from the 
occurrence in JCK 32 of an oath ‘“‘by ASSur, Anna and the rubd’um’’. 
Direct supplementary evidence permitting to define the rubd’um 
KaniStum or “prince of Kani8S’’t% as an Assyrian seemed to come 
from a seal impression on JCK 29, 1. e. on the envelope of a document 
drawn up when one Amur-Sama&’ bought from a certain Usuranum 
two slaves characterized as Assyrians by their names Mannum-ki- 
abia and Wér-b4ni.!°5 For in view of the fact that, to judge by some 


19n1-a-ti mi-is-ha-tum »li-ni-is-ha. Cf. further KTS 15 (see ll. 5 f.: 2% bit *Sa-ni-ai-tim 
ni-is-ha-tim i-na-sti-hu), BIN IV 32 (see Il. 29? ff.: ma-lé ni-1s-ha-tum *°btt um-mi- 
a-ni-a 1-na-sd-ha-ni “mi-tls-kd-ma..... ) and TC III 68 (see ll. 11 ff.: ni-is-ha-ti-Su 
li-qt-a-ma i§-tt kaspim $a tamkart"* 8ni-is-ha-tt-Su 1-dd). 

103 The term pazzurum “‘to shelter’’ (cf. also CCT III 403, 12 ff.: $u-ma mi-ma 
subdiiB!.A 13j-na pd-zu-ur-tim Me-zi-ib) referred not so much to the storing of incom- 
ing merchandise as to its protection against robbery and similar dangers. This 
follows, inter alia, from CCT IV 184, 14 ff.: a-pu-tum a ma-lé [a-w]a-at “[t]up-pi-a 
1-hi-id-ma °mi-ma ld tu-pd-za-ar ma-sa-ra-tum }"[d]a-na ‘‘Please! In accordance with 
the [wo]rds of “my tablet be careful and do not shelter anything! (The highway is 
safe because) the guards !are strong !’’. The aversion to any unnecessary ‘“‘sheltering”’ 
of merchandise, as reflected in this passage of CCT IV 183, finds its explanation in 
the fact that the organization which afforded shelter (i. e. in the instances here under 
examination “‘the palace’’ of Kanis) insisted upon the payment of nishdtum as well 
as upon a right of pre-emption. Among the numerous business notes and letters 
pertaining to the ‘‘sheltering’’, ‘entering’ (erdbum) or ‘depositing’? (naddé’um) of 
the incoming goods in “‘the palace” of Kani§ I cite here, in addition to KTHahn 13, 
TuM | 27&; TC 98; CCT III 26>; CCT IV 118; TuM I 256: tablets showing that the 
palace charged nishdtum (to be paid in kind) and frequently availed itself of its right 
of pre-emption are BIN IV 29; BIN IV 61; TC 98; TuM I 27€; CCT IV 118; CCT II 
5>; CCT'II 6; CCT Il 25; CCT III 265; CCT 111 28>; TCIM 34: TCIM 158+Oxford 
425; VAT 9225. 

ro4 As was repeatedly noted (see lastly Symbolae Hrozny, IV, p. 399, note 163), 
the expression rubd'um KaniSi'wm occurs twice in the badly damaged text KTP 4. 

t05 The inner tablet (hereafter quoted as A) of ICK 29 runs as follows: !Ma-nu- 
ki-a-bis-a "0 We-er-ba-ni *iti U-si-ra-nim *A-mur-4Samas ix-am °8-im-Su-nu °U-sii- 
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documents from [8é4li, by certain Neo-Assyrian contracts and by 
other data, deals involving the sale of slaves who belonged to the same 
ethnical element as the dominant population of the country used to be 
closed before the king’s highest local representative, it was permissible 
to combine the contents of the document JCK 29 with the appearance 
on [CK 29 B of a seal legend beginning with the words !4-Sar 7LUGAL 
ESET LU 1580 aR [ee es. ]. Consequently, the seal impression 
b of ICK 29 B seemed to establish that the highest authority to be 


ra-nu-um ‘Sa-bu (rev.) ®mahar St-lu-lu *mahar Puzur-SA.TU. The wording of the 
case-tablet (B) is the following: (seal impression a) !kunuk St-lu-lu *kunuk P{ulzur- 
Sa-du-[e] *kunuk U-si-ra-nim (seal impression a; lower edge: seal impression a; 
rev., seal impression b) ‘Sa 34-im Ma-nu-um-ki-[a-bis-a] ° We-er-ba-ni °U-sti-ra-nu-um 
7S$a-bu-t-ma %a-na A-mur-4Samas (upper edge) ‘la i-ta-ru (seal impression c; left 
edge: seal impression c). Since we learn from the seal impression a that the legend 
1U-si-ra-num *mér Ku-td-a was engraved on the seal cylinder used by Usuranum 
(A 3; 6; B 3; 6), it is possible to gather from other Kiiltepe texts some information 
about the man from whom, according to A, 1-7 and B, 4-9, Amur-Sama8 bought 
Mannum-kti-abia and Wér-bani. From the pertinent data, which will be adduced 
below, pp. 73 ff., it follows not only that Usuranum resided at Kanis but also that 
our document [CK 29 originated in the same period as the bulk of the Kiiltepe texts 
so far published. 

1066 Contrary to the impression conveyed by von Soden, Das akkadische Syllabar, 
Roma, 1948, p. 46 sub 109, the sign SJ occurs occasionally in Kiiltepe texts; see 
TC III 173, 5: 25-tt Tdb-si-ld-A-Sar. In the light of the well-known rule according to 
which Akkadian shifts sa, sa and Sa to se, se and Se, respectively, the name Sz/e-lu-lu 
may well be regarded as identical with the noun salzilu (Delitzsch, HWB 5€&>). As 
for the absence of the mimation, cf. Gelb, Old Akkadian Writing and Grammar, 
Chicago 1952, p. 200. (The ‘‘younger’’ variant with mimation is attested in tablets 
from Tell Asmar; see Gelb, Sargonic Texts from the Diyala Region, Chicago 1952, 
p. 227 sub Z1-lu-lum.) 

107 PA.TE.SI. That 255c’akkum was the Old Assyrian equivalent of PA.TE.SI 
was correctly noted by Landsberger and Balkan when they published the two copies 
(kt. a/k 353 and kt. a/k 315) of the IriSum inscription unearthed at Kiiltepe; see 
Belleten XIV, No. 54 (April 1950), p. 230. However, their assertion that Sumerian 
en-si-a(k) and, accordingly, Old Assyrian 7552’akkum mean “‘Stadtfiirst’”’ and, especi- 
ally, the contentions with which they attempt to support this rendering prove 
untenable in the light of the following data which, in addition to showing that the 
domain of an ensi could comprise a territory larger than a city or city-state, refute 
their dictum that “die Verbindung ‘ensi des Stadtgottes’’’ was “‘fremd’”’ to the 
Sumerians: (1) Entemena, the well-known ensi of Laga8, was ensi-gal 4 Nin-gir-su-ka; 
(2) in col. I, ll. 15 f. of his ““Nippur Inscription”, Lugal-zaggisi calls himself ensi-gal 
dFn-lil; (3) according to col. II, 1. 21 ff. of the same inscription this powerful king 
was proclaimed ensi kur-kur-ra; (4) the next ruler to assume the title 
ensi-gal 4En-lil, Lugal-zaggisi’s conqueror, Sarrum-kén of Akkad, rendered it in the 
Akkadian version of the Nippur text CBS 13972 by ENSI 4En-lil; (5) Warad-Sin 
figures in the afore-cited inscription from Ur (see above, p. 12, note 54) as ensi of 
Ur, Larsam, Lagag and of the land of Kutalla. 
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found at KaniS was an 75§1’akkum of Assyrian nationality who pro- 
fessed on his seal the belief in A8Sur’s divine kingship by means of the 
creed-like formula ‘‘A8Sur is king’’ which recurs on kt. a/k 3157? in 
the exclamation ‘‘A&’Sur is king, Iri8um is (priestly) prince of ASSur’’ 
(4A-Sar LUGAL I-ri-Su-um PA*® A-Sar) and thus proves to have 


8 On this important text see the preceding footnote and cf. presently, note 109. 

109 In consideration of the interchange of J-ri-Su-um PA A-Sar (kt. a/k 315, 
obv., 1. 1 and rev., 1. 1; kt. a/k 353, obv., 1. x +24) and I-ri-Su-um 1-Si-a-ak A-Sur 
(kt.a/k 315, obv., |. 4 and lower edge, |. 4) we concur with Landsberger and Balkan 
(loc. cit., p. 230) in concluding that PA is an abbreviation of PA.TE.SI, even though 
they err in asserting (loc. cit., p. 226, note 16) that kt. a/k 315 offers in line ‘36’ =rev., 
l. 1 (pl. XXV, fig. 17; cf. pl. XX, fig. 8) 7-S4-a-ak instead of the sign PA of the cor- 
responding passage in kt. a/k 353. On the other hand, there is at present no reason 
for deducing from the occurrence of this abbreviated spelling of the full title 7557’ak 
Assur that bearers of this title were the father and grandfather of the personage 
figuring in TC III 264, B, 1. 1 as Su-Be-liim mér PA and in the inscription of the seal 
impression b of the same envelope as Su-Be-lum mér En-na-[Sin] mér PA. In con- 
sideration of the well-known Middle Assyrian use of PA (var. PA’) as ideogram of 
uklum (< waklum), and since the Old Assyrian document EL 327 and the official 
letter TICK 182, as well as CCT IV 323, KTS 30, KTS 312 and VAT 9285, attest the 
presence at Assur of a high-ranking official designated as wa-ak-lim, it is, in fact, log- 
ical to infer from TC III 264 B (1) that both Enna-Sin and his father were holders of 
the waklum-office and (2) that the position of the waklum was, if not always, at least 
sometimes held by members of the same family. Support for this conclusion comes 
from the afore-cited fragmentary letter in the Fisher Collection which, as we must 
now mention, was written by En-na-[Sin] (cf. BIN VI 21, 1; 22, 1!) and addressed in 
part to I-li-a and E-ld-li (cf. BIN VI 22, 2 ff.!) and in part (rev., ll. x-+6 ff.) to 
A-Sar-amsis (cf. BIN VI 22, 2!). As was already noted above, p. 14, note 63, 
the message conveyed by this letter refers in |. 4 to 84% minas and 2 shekels of 
husdrum (i. e. of iron or haematite; see Israel Exploration Journal V, 1955, pp. 155 ff.) 
and goes on to state in ll. 8f. that one half of the kusdrum was the property of 
Enna-Sin, the other half being that of the god A&Sur, who figures here as LUGAL 
a-lim. Since, furthermore, three of the afore-listed letters of the waklwm include the 
rare phrase mahar ASSur u ilia akarrabakkum and, accordingly, imply that the 
wakium had access to the interior of ASSur’s sanctuary, that partnership of Enna-Sin 
and the patron-god of the Assyrian metropolis can hardly be considered insignificant 
or coincidental. Enna-Sin’s close connection with the god A&Sur and his possession 
of a considerable amount of busdrum prove even more suggestive if we remember, on 
the one hand, that so influential a businessman of KaniS as was PfiSu-kén failed in an 
attempt to obtain through his agent Puzur-ASSur that rare and coveted metal from 
the bit limim at ASSur (see TC II 9, 1 ff.: a-na Pu-Su-ki-in qt-bis-ma 2um-ma Puzur- 
A-Sur-ma %a Su-mi a-mu-tim a fu-sd-ri ‘$a ta-dS-pu-ra-ni bit li-mi-im *a-ld i-du-nw) 
and, on the other hand, that in one of the above-mentioned messages a waklum 
informed PfSu-kén that a certain Asqudum (who is known to have been in Pfi$u-kén’s 
employ) received from the wakium’s father for transportation to Cappadocia other 
goods as well as five minas and five shekels of fusdrum of the best quality (see KTS 
30, 12 ff.: 2 bildtim 5 mand’é annakam 30 ku-ta-ni ¥2 emdré sa-ld-mi 5 mand’é 5 Silt 
“hu-sd-ra-am damgqam wa-at-ra-am 11 Sigli a-mu-tum ki-is-ru-um %mi-ma a-ni-im 
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been current as early as the Old Assyrian epoch."° Recently, however, 
Dr. Kemal Balkan™ proved on the basis of seven more or less frag- 
mentary case-tablets found at Ktiltepe during the excavations of 
1949 and 1950 that the legend of the seal impression b of JCK 29 B 
must be restored to 14-S5ar8! *7LUGAL 3S1-lu-lu 41530’ ak A-Stir¥! 5mér 


a-na As-qu-dim 1"a-bi-i i-dé-in). In other words, the analysis of some of the letters 
relating to husdrum shows that, in distinction from other persons, both the waklum 
and an Enna-Sin were in a position to obtain large amounts of the precious metal. 
Since it follows, on the other hand, from TC III 264 B that an Enna-Sin was known 
by the title PA, we are led to the conclusion that, if not followed by the name of a 
city, the sign PA served as ideogram for waklum, as it did subsequently in the Middle 
Assyrian epoch, and that an Enna-Sin was among the successive holders of the 
waklum-office the importance of which is illustrated by EL 327 and its much- 
discussed seal impression and now also by [CK 182. This conclusion is in line with 
the following data which supplement the precious piece of information gathered from 
the case-tablet TC III 264 B and the legend of its seal impression b: (1) according 
to the short letter KTS 314, a waklum sent ana tadmigqtim a small amount of lead to 
Si-Anum mér Enna-S{in] and assured him that he, the waklum, would pray for 
him ‘‘before ASSur and my god”. (2) In TC 45, i. e. in a letter which Inndaa, a 
reputed merchant of KaniS (see Symbolae Hrozny, IV, p. 376, note 52 in fine and 
p. 424), received from a Sfi-Bélum, the latter refers to the former’s friendly relations 
with S4-Anum and asks him to act on his behalf in the event of SG-Anum’s absence, 
his request being that Inn@a help to collect sums due to Sa-Anum and hand them over 
to the $ipri $a Glim who, in turn, should carry them to S4-Bélum. The implications 
of these data are obvious: The man who figures in TC III 264 as Si-Bélum mér PA 
and Si-Béium mér Enna-[Sin] mér PA was a brother of that S#-Anum mér Enna-S{in] 
who appears in KTS 314 as an intimate of a waklum; moreover, thanks to his father’s 
rank, S@-Bélum’s social position and his influence were such that he could count on 
the readiness of the S¢pra Sa Giim to render him the service of shipping for him silver 
to the Assyrian capital city. 

110 That these words are a sort of watchword or creed proclaimed and repeated 
throughout the centuries follows from the fact that the ritual restored by K. Fr. 
Miiller, MVAeG 41, 3 (1937), pp. 8 ff. by joining the fragmentary texts KAR 216, 
KAR 135 and KAR 137 includes, in col. I, ll. 27 ff. (thus according to Miiller’s 
numeration), a passage to the effect that ‘‘[t]he priest of ASSur........ speaks 
before them thus: ‘A&Sur is king! ASSur is king!’ ’’. Note further that 1. 15 of a prayer 
for A&$ur-ban-apli (VAT 13831, published and discussed by Weidner, AfO XIII, 
1939-41, pl. XIII and pp. 210 f.) consists of the exclamation: 4A §-Sur LUGAL 4A 5- 
Sur-ma LUGAL ™A&-Sur-ban-[apli......... ] 2AS-Sur bi-nu-ut gatell-Su. 

11 Observations on the Chronological Problems of the Karum Kanis, Ankara 1955, 
pp. 54 f. When, thanks to the author’s kindness, I received this valuable publication 
in March 1956, the present paper was in the hands of the printer. Unfortunately, I 
was therefore compelled to limit myself to a few modifications and insertions rendered 
necessary by Dr. Balkan’s most welcome restoration of the “‘Selfilu seal” here under 
discussion. But I expect to be able to state elsewhere why I consider erroneous his 
interpretation of the interesting new letter kt. f/k 183 (op. cit., pp. 73 f.) and why, 
in my opinion, his other arguments against what he calls my “‘Grossreichstheorie” 
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Da-ki-ki *ndgir ali A-Sar¥! ‘“AxSur *is king! *Selflu, ‘(priestly) prince 
of A¥Sur™*4, the son of Dakiki, *the city herald of ASSur’’. Moreover, 
his observation that two of those seven fragmentary case-tablets 
begin with the statement kunuk Si-lu-lu mér U-ku but mention no 
other Selfilu carries with it the conclusion that the witness to the 
slave sale recorded in J[CK 29 was not the original owner of the 
“Seldlu seal’. But Balkan’s inference (op. cit., p. 55) that ‘‘the old 
Silalu, son of Dakiki, was an independent 75Sakku of Assur in the 


(op. cit., p. 71) are not convincing. His treatment of the impression of the ““Sarrum- 
kén seal’’ previously found only on the case-tablet EL 327 and on the case fragment 
in the Giessen Collection of Kiiltepe texts (which Balkan, op. cit., p. 51 erroneously 
locates at Jena) was virtually anticipated below, p. 78, note 332. 

ua [In distinction from Balkan, op. cit., p. 55, who attributes to 7557’ak 
(=PA.TE.SI) A-SarK! the signification ‘the city ruler of the city Assur’, we 
compare this title with the Old Akkadian title ENSI ¢En-lil (CBS 13972, col. II, 
ll. 10 f.; cf. above, p. 25, note 107) and the titles PA.TE.SI ¢Da-gan and PA.TE.SI 
4Da-gan 1 4A-MAL familiar from the legends of the two royal seals from Hana 
which were published by Nougayrol (Revue d’Assyriologie XLI, 1947, pp. 42 ff.) and 
Stephens (ibidem, XX XIV, 1937, pp. 183 ff.), respectively. In other words, we recog- 
nize in ll. 1 and 4 (but not, of course, in |. 6) of the Selfilu seal here under discussion 
a spelling of the name of the god ASSur repeatedly met with in the brick inscrip- 
tions of Ilusumma and IriSum I. In addition to proving the interchangeability and the 
indiscriminate use of the spellings PA.TE.SI ¢A-Sar and PA.TE.SI A-SarK1, these 
inscriptions furnish the significant passages A-SarKI 2 ¢Adad [uv] be-lim i-li [za- 
rja(!)-Su(!) le-ck (!)-s%(!)-ma (see ll. 29 ff. of the inscription transliterated by Meissner, 
Altortentalische Bibliothek, I, Leipzig 1926, pp. 16 ff., No. 10; for the restoration of 
these lines, made possible by the lines 26f. and x+18f. of the afore-mentioned 
Kiiltepe texts a/k 315 and a/k 353, respectively, see Landsberger and Balkan, loc. 
cit.. p. 257) and I-ri-Sum........ a-na 4A-Snr be-li-Su st-hi-ir-ti i-sa-ri Sa bit 
A-SarKl ... . i-pu-us (see Meissner, loc. cit., p. 16,-No. 8e, ll. 1 ff.); as the latter 
passage must obviously be compared with the passage I-r[i]-Sum...... a-na 4A-Stir 
DeqWieSUss eevee st-fi-ir-ti i-sa-ri Sa b\tt 4A-Sdr........ i-p[u]-ws (Meissner, loc. 
cit., pp. 14 ff., No. 8c, ll. 1 ff.), and as bét A-SarK! unquestionably denotes the ASSur 
temple, it should never have been doubted that A-S2rK! is a normal Old Assyrian 
spelling of the name of the national god of the Assyrians. It is instructive to recall 
in this connection (1) the occurrence in the Middle and Late Assyrian sources of 
both mat ¢A-Sur (var. mat 4A5-Sur) and mdt AS-SurK! in the sense of ‘‘Assyria”’, 
(2) the writings a-limK! 4¢4-Sdr and a-limK! 44-Sur, attested in IluSumma’s 
brick inscriptions from ASSur (see Weidner, Zeitschrift fiir Assyriologie 43, 1936, 
p. 116, note I in fine ad I. 63) and in Kiiltepe texts (see EL 230, 22), respectively, as 
variants of a-limK! A-Sur (EL 102,15) and a-lim A-Sur (I 490, 17; see above, p. 6) 
and (3) the appearance ina Mari text of the clause i-nu-ma Sarrum a-na 4Ha-na-atK! 
u-li-ku (see Dossin, Syria XX, 1939, p. 106, whose paraphrastic rendering of a-na 
4ffa-na-atK! by ‘‘au centre de culte de Hanat’’ is much apropces; see also Dossin, 
ibidem, XXI, 1940, p. 159, note 1, and cf. my remarks in Revue de l’ Histoire des 
Religions CX, 1934, p. 48 and Hebrew Union College Annual XVIII, 1944, p. 431, 
note 18). 
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period between Zariqum and Puzur-A®%ur I’ is as unacceptable as was 
his and Landsberger’s remark (Joc. cit., p. 231) ‘“‘Siliilu diirfte ein, 
wohl nur kurz regierender, in die K6nigsliste nicht aufgenommener 
Nachfolger des Puzur-ASSur II. gewesen sein.’’™™> Such conjectures 
do not account for the so-called re-use of the ‘‘Selfilu seal’’ by a second 
bearer of the rare name Selfilu. They are, in fact, unnecessary, because 
the divergencies sometimes noticeable between the legends of the seal 
impressions on the case-tablets and the references to the persons said 
to have sealed them clearly imply that in the period covered by the 
bulk of the Kiiltepe texts many an Assyrian of Kani possessed and 
used a seal cylinder which he had inherited from his father or grand- 
father. Direct evidence to this effect comes now from the tablet [CK 
12, in which the testator [li-bént mér Ida wills that his son Ida ‘‘shall 
take my seal’. Therefore and in consideration of the well-attested 
habit, already mentioned above, p. 10, note 44, of giving boys the 
name of their grandfathers, we are permitted to see in Selfilu, the son 
of U-ku, a grandson of Selfilu, the son of Dakiki. Seldlu, the son of 


1b The considerations on which Balkan, op. cit., pp. 55 ff. bases his new dating 
of Selfilu are for the most part either erroneous or inconclusive. In the first place, it is 
not correct that “the sign SI (=ZE) is never used in the Old Assyrian orthography 
of the Kiiltepe-period’’; see above, p. 25, note 106. Secondly, it cannot well be 
maintained that the use of seal cylinders reserving the greater part of their surface 
for one-column inscriptions of six or more lines is not attested for places other than 
ESnunna; for at least the first of the royal seals on Hana tablets, to which we re- 
ferred in the preceding footnote, is characterized by the same feature. Thirdly, it is 
obviously out of place to draw a parallel between an 7551'ak ASSur, whose father 
was a city-herald, and an ensi of ESnunna such as Ituria, the builder of a temple for 
king SQ-Sin of Ur, whose son was first a “‘scribe’”’ in the service of king Ibbi-Sin 
of Ur and became subsequently king of ESnunna. Balkan’s basic contention that “‘the 
seal legends of the rulers of ESnunna, dated at the same period, show exactly the 
same wording as our [Seliilu] seal’”’ (op. cit., p. 55) is likewise without factual founda- 
tion. The legend of the ESnunna seal adduced by him in this connection terminates 
with the words 4A-zu-zum ®PA.TE.SI °A§-nunKI 7ARAD.ZU, whereas in the in- 
scription of Selfilu’s seal the words 3S7-lu-lu 4PA.TE.SI A-SarKl 5DUMU Da-ki-ki 
8NIMGIR URU 4-Sir¥! are followed not by ARAD.ZU (which would hardly be 
compatible with the context!) but by a blank space which, as duly noted by Balkan 
(op. cit., p. 75, note 54), was once inscribed. Balkan assumes that the erased text of 
this ‘‘seventh” line consisted in the word ARAD.ZU, but he fails to look for a motive 
on the part of Selfilu which might account for the erasure of just this word. Accord- 
ingly, he moves here in a circle. In our opinion, the existence of the blank (or, more 
exactly, the erased) seventh line on the impressions of the “‘Selfilu seal’’ tends to 
show that the 755i’akkum Selfilu used a seal previously owned by someone else, and 
that, when appropriating it to himself, he had its original legend replaced by his 
own inscription. It will be noted that, in addition to accounting for the unusual 
picture on Selfilu’s seal, this hypothesis is in line with the observation that several 
Assyrian residents of Kani§ used ‘‘altered seals’. 
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U-ku, can be shown to have been a contemporary of PfiSu-kén and 
his sons who, in turn, were active during the reign of Sarrum-kén I 
of ASSur.7"* Hence the rule of Selfilu, the 7552’akkum, or, as we may 
also say, the rubd@’um™4, appears to have coincided with that of one 
of the early successors of Puzur-ASSur I of ASSur. This suggests that, 
although he called himself 2552’ak A-Sur®!, he did not rule at ASSur.™"* 
For, to say nothing of the fact that the Assyrian king list furnishes 
for this period an uninterrupted succession of straight line descendants 
of Puzur-AS8Sur I, among whom there figures neither a Dakiki nor a 
Selfilu, the chronological data available with respect to the period in 
question make it most hazardous, if not impossible, to insert between 
HuSumma and Sarrum-kén I a ruler otherwise unknown as king of 
Asgur."** To assume that Selfilu might have been a successful rival of 
one of the Assyrian kings of this epoch would be equally unwarranted 
because under IluSumma and his immediate successors Assyria was 
strong and its dynasty well established.‘ In these circumstances, and 
since Selfilu cannot have been a hereditary ruler — his father held, 
as we have seen, the office of a city-herald at AS8ur —, it seems logical 
to conclude that one of Ilu’umma’s successors entrusted him with the 
administration of a conquered country over which he was to rule in 
the name of A¥&ur, the divine king. That that country is likely to have 
been Halys Assyria and that, accordingly, Selfilu can be supposed to 


no caSee below, pp. 72 ff. 

md The use of the titles i%Si’akkum and rubd’um with reference to the same per- 
sons is well attested; see my remarks in Zeitschrift fiir. Assyriologie 36, 1925, pp. 
24 f. sub a. Note that Iri8um I figures in the text kt. a/k 315 as i-Si-a-ak A-Sar (see 
above, p. 26, note 109), whereas Puzur-AS8ur II appears in the memorandum Gelb 
No. 58 (see presently, pp. 31 ff.) as mér ru-ba-im. 

me As for our interpretation of the title i537’ak ASSur as ‘‘ (priestly) prince of 
(the god) A&Sur’’, see above, note IIIa. 

™f The pertinent chronological data are the interval of 159 years between the 
beginning of the reign of IriSum I and the end of Sam&i-Adad I (see most recently 
Landsberger, Journal of Cuneiform Studies VIII, 1954, p. 39), the identity, by now 
fairly well established, of SamSi-Adad’s 33rd and Hammu- ae s I1th year, and the 
synchronism attested by the chronicle B. M. 26472, rev., |. 14. When taking into 
consideration that the well-established interval from the fon year of Sumu-abum’s 
‘successor Sumu-la-ila to Hammu-rapi’s eleventh year amounts to less than 100 years, 
one realizes that the 126-year interval from the first year of IriSum I to the first year 
of Sam%i-Adad I is too long rather than too short. The insertion of an additional 
ruler between IluSumma and Puzur-A’8ur II appears therefore virtually impossible. 

“8 This is evidenced, on the one hand, by Ilu’umma’s expedition to Dér and 
Southern Babylonia, as reported in the afore-mentioned brick inscription published 
and discussed by Weidner, loc. cit., pp. 114 ff., and, on the other hand, by his and 
his descendants’ considerable building activity at AS$ur. Cf. Orientalistische Literatur- 
zettung 29, 1926, col. 759, note 4 and below, p. 66, note 277. 
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have been i55z’akkum at KaniS is suggested by the evidence relating 
to the later owner of his seal, the afore-mentioned Selélu mér U-ku. 
The eight case-tablets over which the latter rolled the seal were un- 
earthed at Kiiltepe. Therefore and because two of these texts, viz. 
the promissory note kt. c/k 843%" and the above-described document 
ICK 29, concern Amur-Samas mér Zé-lidi (who is known to have 
lived at Kani8™") the younger Selfilu must have been a resident of 
KaniS, even though there is evidence of a journey of his to the Assyrian 
metropolis on the Tigris. Moreover, the fact that JCK 29 concerns a 
transaction by which Amur-Samas mér Zé-lidi acquired two Assyrian 
slaves indicates that the younger Selfilu’s associations included wealthy 
citizens of Kani. Much the same information comes from the afore- 
mentioned tablet KTS 31%. For this letter shows that, when at ASSur, 
Seliilu mér U-ku had contacts with as high-ranking a person as the 
waklum and was asked by him to deliver at KaniS his compliments 
(symbolized by the small gift of five minas of lead) to that Sd-Anum 
mér Enna-Sin in whom we recognized a brother of SQ-Bélum, the 
son and grandson of a waklum.'"i He must therefore be regarded as a 
member of the ruling circles of ASSur and KaniS, which suggests that 
he is likely to have been at A&SSur on an official mission. The fact, to be 
gathered from the waklum’s statement in KTS 31°, 3b ff. that he 
travelled from ASSur to Kani§ in the company of a certain Amur- 
Sama’ mér E-nu-a-.... points in the same direction, for, as was 
demonstrated above, p. 20, note 85, the Assyrian authorities adhered 
to the principle of charging two men with such missions."""* 


* * 
* 


As was intimated before, when analyzing the evidence bearing 
upon the rubd’um residing at Kani attention must be paid to the 
somewhat damaged record Gelb No. 58. This important source must 


uth The photographs published by Balkan, op. cit., fig. 8 and 10 make it possible 
to state that kt.c/k 843 is a promissory note-made out by Amur-Samas mér Zé-lidi 
and witnessed by Selfilu. But as they fail to show-all parts of the document:and, 
consequently, do not permit to identify all persons named therein, they cannot serve 
as a substitute for an autographed copy or a transliteration. 

mi See below, p. 77. 

111 See above, p. 26, note 109 in fine. 

utk Therefore, and since no Selfilu is found among the various contemporary 
caravan-leaders and minor employees known to. have continually journeyed from 
ASSur to Cappadocia and back, we cannot, of course, agree with Balkan’s opinion 
(op. cit., p. 55) that the younger Selfilu ‘“‘was a rather obscure personality who 
travelled between Kani§ and Assur’’. 
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be classified as a list of goods sent from A&Sur to Kani because it 
begins with a typical [x bildtum annu|kum 4% tt-ra-si? ?[y manda 
ann \ak** gd=tins\. oie. ae LIB.]BA 2 subdtd and terminates with an 
equally typical [ép-gé]-zd.5 Its well-preserved part lists, inter alia, 
‘28 vigil, (weighing) 7 minas (and made of) lead™4, of Ela-(i)li, the 


12 Our restoration of |. 1 is based upon KTHahn 18, 3 (4 bildtim annakam u 
it-ra-st) and BIN IV 13, 3f. (1 biltam annakam ‘% 1-ti-ra-sé). The term itrdtum 
denoted the ‘‘extra’”’ amount of lead by which a Suglum (i. e. a load of “‘sealed”’ lead 
weighing roughly one talent and prepared for shipment from Assur to Cappadocia) 
exceeded the weight of one talent. Another additional amount of lead, as a rule fixed 
at 10 minas per donkey or 5 minas per load, the so-called “‘lead of the hand” (annak 
qatim; see EL I, p. 107, note a and cf. |. 2 of the text here under discussion), was 
given to the caravan leaders and their drivers before their departure from ASSur in 
order to enable them to meet the daily expenses of the journey to Anatolia. 

3 Whether we restore the last line to [apg]id or rather to [nzpq]id is, of course, 
irrelevant. —I take this opportunity to call attention to the fact that 1. 36 ([Sa 
sa]-e-tim 2 ma-at-li-15-fu) acquaints us with an interesting variant of the non- 
Akkadian term known as matlifSum from TC III 113, 19 and CCT 39> (see ll. 6 ff.: 
Si-im eméartH!.A Tzu-ur-2t ®u-kd-pi ma-at-[l1]-ih-84 %wa-si-siti-nu mi-ma Su-um-Su 
114-14 td-ht ‘(As for) the price of the donkeys, 7the pouches, *the saddles, the matlibsi, 
‘their export-toll (and) !°whatsoever, !'the is not concerned’’), as well as from an 
unpublished text from which Bilgic, Joc. cit., p. 34, note 222 quoted the words 2 mand’é 
15 Siqlt erv'am Si-im 9 ma-at-li-if-st. It is uncertain whether this term denotes 
“straps (?) of leather” (?), but its Hurrian character can hardly be questioned; cf., 
e. g., hubrushi (Friedrich, Hethitisches Worterbuch, Heidelberg 1952, p. 321). [After the 
preceding was written, E. Bilgig kindly sent me his afore-mentioned monograph ‘‘Ka- 
padokya metinlerinde gecen yerli appellatifler ve bunlarin eski Anadolu dilleri igeri- 
sinde yeri”’ (Ankara 1953) in which he quotes on p. 69 a few lines from an unpublished 
text in the Ankara Museum. In view of the above-cited lines of CCT 39, it would ap- 
pear that this unpublished passage includes the words 4 v-ka-pu [ma-at]-li-i5-hu, thus 
making it sure that mathiShum and matlijsum are variants of one and the same word. 
Bilgig’s rendering of ukdpum, in which I see the Akkadian prototype of Aramaic 
‘ukRGfa (>Arabic ’ikaf; cf. Fraenkel, Die aramdischen Fremdworter im Arabischen, 
Leiden 1886, pp. 105 f.; Brockelmann, Zeitschrift fiir Semitistik VIII, 1932, p. 100), 
is hardly compatible with passages such as HSS XIV, No. 540, 1 ff., according to 
which an uképum was fabricated from sheep-skins. ] 

M4 As briefly noted by Gelb, Inscriptions from Alishar, pp. 63 f., the term ri- 
ig/k/q-lu recurs in connection with suluppd ‘‘dates” in TC II 7, i. e. in a letter which 
deals with goods to be shipped from ASSur to Kani8 (see Il. 30> ff.: ri-igq-li 104 sti-lu-pt 
iti Su-Istar *-Sé-ba-lé-kum). Hence it is perhaps not too daring to combine it with 


5. 
lb “a tall palm-tree’’ (Lane I, Part 3, p. 1138). Since, on the other hand, the 


eight riql@ mentioned in our text, Gelb No. 58, are said to have consisted of lead 
(annakum), it would appear that these terms were used as designations of pieces of 
furniture or ornaments representing palm trees and their fruits; cf. the occurrence in 
a letter of A&SSur-uballit of the expression ¢9%7-hi-na §a 2>4nyqné Sadée, on which I 
commented on p. 321 of the Ignace Goldziher Memorial Volume [Part I, Budapest 
1948], and note that, as early as 1929, de Genouillac, Syria X, pp. 1 ff. published an 
“idole en plomb d’une triade cappadocienne”’, the provenience of which from Kiiltepe 
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son of Sfia, the laputtd’um™s; *45 cloths of Puzur-A&Sur, the son of the 
ruba’um, *5 Sitra of clothing™®, 63 belts, (weighing) 2/3 minas (and 


has now been confirmed by the recent finds of other figurines made of lead. — The 
idiom 8 ri-iq-lu 7 man@’t annukum with its double apposition so succinctly determin- 
ing the 8 riql@ with respect to both weight and material has analogues in expressions 
such as 1 ri-ik-stim 1 man@’um 5 Siqli kaspum (EL 235, 3; cf. TC III 2009, 8 f.; 13 f.; 
etc.) and J né-pi-Sum 6 mand@’a 5 Sigqli kaspum (EL 235, 9 f.; cf. ibidem 18 f.; 31 f.; 
RewMe20o eT UCKeT20; Wt. etc.) 

us Further references to a NU.BANDA are found in VAT 13471 (see ll. 18 ff.: 
um-ma Eu-bi-tum NU.BANDA 1° kumrum Sa ¢Adad-ma 2 hurdsam Sa Ah-Sa-lim 
tam-kd-ri-nt ni-sa-ba-al[t]), EL 127, 16f. (a-na I-ku-nim NU.BANDA), TC III 
259 B (see the legend of the seal impression c: A-na-ili mér Su-A-nim NU.BANDA), 
BIN IV 145, 24 (1 Siqlum kaspum A-Str-SA.TU-e NU.BANDA), TC III 190, 20 f. 
(11/3 mand’ I-li-a-lim mér I-li-ti-ra-am NU.BANDA; cf. mahar Ilis-ti-ra-am 
NU.BANDA in |. 29 of the document communicated by Landsberger, Tiirk Tarth, 
Arkeologya ve Etnografya Dergisi IV, pp. 20 f.). Whereas there is no evidence to the 
effect that any of the NU.BANDA-officers figuring in these sources resided in Kani8, 
it is certain that ASSur-Sadu’i, Ikfinum and Ili-turram, as well as Ela-(1)li mér Sta 
NU.BANDA and Gubitum NU.BANDA, lived at ASSur. Landsberger, loc. cit., p. 22, 
who based his pertinent remarks upon the observation that, in the Sumerian period, 
“der nubanda der Stellvertreter des ugula war’’, was, therefore, obviously right in 
defining the “/aputti-Amt als das nachste nach dem des wakiu, des Vorstandes der 
Stadtbehérde’”’ of ASSur. His conclusion is, in fact, confirmed by the above-mentioned 
unpublished letter VAT 9285 which, in acquainting us with the name of a sixth 
holder of this office, makes it virtually certain that the laputtd’um belonged to the 
staff of the waklum. VAT 9285 runs as follows: !um-ma wa-ak-lum-ma *a-na Bu-si-ta-a 
3, Pu-Su-ki-en ‘gt-bi-ma °a-na Bu-st-ta-a ®qi-bi-ma 5 mand’é annak ‘ku-nu-ki-a 
Su-Nu-nu ®ub-lé-kum Si-im Sanniki*t-a kaspam '°Sé-bi-lam [1d] ta-ba-ta-gam *[mah]ar 
A-Sar 2 i-li-a “a-kd-ra-ba-ku-nu-ti *mahar A-Sur-4Samsis* NU.BANDA “makar 
A-Suar-i-mi-ti mér A-mur-ili "“mahar A-Sur-en-nam ‘8mér En-um-A-Sar Yannakam 
a-na Su-Nu-nu dp-qi-id. 

16 In view of BIN VI 122, 13 f. (lu St-it-ra-a[m] “lu par-Si-gdm lu ...[....]) it 
can hardly be doubted that Gelb was right in defining Sitrum as the Old Assyrian 
equivalent of Hebrew 4np ‘‘cover’’ or perhaps more accurately 0°38 nD ‘“‘veil’’. 
Once this is admitted, the term %¢-2t-ru Sa lu-bu-Si, which recurs in TC 19, tof., 
can be assumed to denote bales of more or less transparent material destined to be 
worn as upper garments over ordinary clothing. From passages such as BIN VI 
64, 7 (a S4-it-ru-um Sa A-ki-di-t) it is learnt that such cloth came from Akkad, which 
furnished also the sub@tt Sa A-kt-di-e damqttum watrittum Sa lu-bu-us Sa-ru-tim ‘‘fine 
cloth of Akkadian make of extraordinary quality for clothing of royalty”’ (see ll. 4 f. 
of the famous “‘Cappadocian Tablet of the British Museum”, first published and 
discussed by Pinches in the Proceedings of the Society of Biblical Archaeology IV, 1882, 
pl. I and pp. 11 ff.). From TC 19, 12 (2 St-tt-ri-e Sa A-bar-ni-e) and BIN VI 184, 
x+of. (1 S-it-ra-am Sa Za-al-pd; cf. also EL 296, 6: 6 St-it-ri $a Za(!)-al-pd) it 
follows that the Abarnians and the people of Zalpa manufactured similar kinds of 
cloth. But since the above-discussed contents of Il. 1-3 make it certain that Gelb 
No. 58 records a shipment from AgSur to Kani8, and since, on the other hand, VAT 
9249, 4 ff. (see KTHahn, p. 2 and Symbolae Hrozn¥, IV, p. 421, note 311 in fine) 
deal with the import of subat# Sa Akkidi’é from Akkad to ASSur by Akkadians, it is 
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made of) copper’, 2"for the rubd’um; 13 shekels of copper **for Abia, 
the sealer’’. Since, as was just demonstrated, these seven lines occur in 
an enumeration of merchandise and valuable articles exported from 
A&Sur, it is obvious that Gelb’s statement ‘‘The Puzur-ASSur mentioned 
here as the son of the prince is evidently Puzur-A’8ur II, the son of 
Sargon I of Assyria” can and must be endorsed. But if Gelb’"’, followed 
by Klima and MatouS™, went on to say ‘‘The latter is, then, the 
rubdum of line 27’’, we must disagree because it results from scores of 
similar lists that a personal name or title preceded by ana denotes the 
consignee of the goods, whereas the name of the consignor is preceded 
by Sa.%° In other words, the striking difference between the genitive 
Sa Puzur-ASsur mér rubd’im in |. 24 and the dative ana rubd’im in 
1. 27 makes it clear that the princely consignee of the precious articles 
listed in Il. 22-26 resided in Cappadocia or, more exactly, in KaniS."" 


not too daring to assume that the Sitr# Sa lub? which figure in the passage here 
under discussion had originally come from Akkad. 

17 That the term 7S-ra-tum denotes ‘‘belts’’ and belongs to mésiru (and hence 
also to Syriac ’esdra@ and, probably, Hebrew ’e26r; cf. Zimmern apud Gesenius-Buhl, 
Hebriéisches und Aramdisches Handworterbuch*, Leipzig 1910, p. 21) is suggested by 
VAT 9237, 13 f.: 18-ra-am a qd-ab-li-a Sa-ma(-ma) “‘buy an 1Srum for my waist’’. 
TC 19, 19 f., where our term figures in close association with a patrum, point in the 
same direction. The same is true of JCK 88, 16 (1 $#54t75-va-am ki-sd-am) in as much 
as we learn here that the 7rwm was an article of clothing and could be described as a 
‘‘bag’’ or “‘purse’’..-The fact that, to judge by the passage here under examination, so 
much copper could be used in making 75r@twm that one spoke sometimes of i5rdtum 
of copper agrees well with a statement found in BIN IV 180, ll. 6 ff. according to 
which 20 4 minas and 2 shekels of copper were weighed out to the Talhatians ‘‘for 
16 75-ra-tim’’. To be sure, this does not prove that the whole amount of more than 
20 minas of copper had been used, or was destined to be used, in manufacturing those 
sixteen belts; a considerable part of it may have served for payment of labour etc. 
But it is significant that, according TC III 210, 8f. (¢5-ra-am Tal-ha-ti-tam a-na 
Su-Hu-bur), isrétum were among-the products of Talhatian craftsmanship; for the 
people of Talhat-AoAixn excelled also in the making of ‘‘ephods’’ (e-pd-da-tum) 
which, as is learnt from Judges 8.22 ff., involved the use of metal. Since TC III 210 
deals with a shipment of silver and valuable articles to A8Sur, and since Si-Hubur 
is known to. have been a wealthy and most influential resident of that city, it also 
results from the passage just cited that, like the ep@datwm Talhatt’dtum mentioned 
in CCT II 364, 15 f. and EL 131, 23, precious iSrétwm found their way to the metro- 
polis on the Tigris from which they could, of course, be re-exported to Anatolia. 

118 Op: ‘cit., p. 64. 

"9 Compte rendu de la seconde rencontre assyriologique internationale, Paris 1951, 
ik ots ree 

“0 Tt is appropriate to recall in this connection the remarks of Thureau-Dangin 
apud Contenau, Revue d’Assyriologie 29, 1932, p. 30. He has shown that on the legends 
found.on precious gifts the name of the donor is preceded by $a and the name of the 
recipient of the present by ana. 

-™ Thus because Gelb No. 58 was unearthed at Kiiltepe. As will be confirmed 
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In these circumstances, and since the presence at Kani8 of a rubd’um 
is attested by the letter CCT III 44> (see above, pp. 21 ff.), it is hardly 
too daring to see in the memorandum Gelb No. 58 a piece of evidence to 
the effect that a member of the court at A8Sur, namely the future king 
Puzur-ASSur II, sent gifts to the ruler of Halys Assyria.*” 


In view of the information just gathered from the memorandum 
Gelb No. 58, one might be inclined to regard Halys Assyria as a sov- 
ereign state headed by a rubdé’um as independent as the 7557’ak ASSur 
who resided at ASSur. But such an inference would be contrary to 
the various and intricate implications of the well-known fact that 
the principal quarter of the city of Kani (as well as its govern- 


presently (see note 122), this fact does not mn, that the merchandise and valuable 
articles enumerated in this “‘bill of consignment”? came from Kani8. 

122 That the passage here under discussion records gifts is also the view of Bilsie: 
AfO XV, 1945-51, p. 24 with note 172. However, while not expressing any opinion as 
to the identity of the donor, he speaks of ‘‘Geschenke an [sic] den assyrischen Kron- 
prinzen’’, although, as we have seen, Sa Puzur-ASSur means neither “‘unto P.”’ nor 
“for P.”. Bilgic’s remark seems to be due to his assumption that the first twenty- 
eight lines of Gelb No. 58 deal with the voyage from Kani to ASSur of a man who, 
travelling with what Bilgi¢ calls ‘“‘wenig Gepack”’ (i. e., probably, without transport- 
ing a heavy load of merchandise), paid only twenty shekels of copper for the use of 
a ferry-boat, whereas, according to Bilgig, ll. 29 ff. concern a journey from A&Sur to 
Kani§, in the course of which the same man, now travelling with a caravan, spent 
no less than three hundred shekels of copper for the use of a ferry-boat ‘‘das in 
Richtung hierher (den Fluss) tiberquert hat.’’ I consider this interpretation of Gelb 
No. 58 as untenable as my own first attempt (in JAOS 57, 1937, pp. 435 f.) to under- 
stand this difficult document. As mentioned above (see also Orientalia XXI, 1952, 
p- 423, note 3, where I spoke incorrectly of ‘‘two consignments destined for Cappa- 
docia’’), lines 1-3 make it perfectly clear that our traveller’s so-called luggage included 
at least one talent of annakum; since, according to the unanimous testimony of 
hundreds of Kiiltepe texts, even smaller quantities of lead were never shipped from 
Cappadocia to Assur, the premiss of Bilgi¢’s reasoning turns out to be erroneous. In 
addition, it must be noted that Bilgic’s interpretation of the clause 5 mand’d eri’um 
ig-11 1-li-pi-im Sa té-bi-ra-ni (ll. 29 f.) is not cogent, the translation ‘‘5 minas of 
copper, the hire of the boat which will cross (the river) hitherward”’ being 
equally possible because the Old Assyrian scribes were not wont to indicate the 
gemination of the second radical of verbal forms such as ettigd or tebbiranni. The 
interpretation of té-bi-ra-mi as future is, in fact, required in view of texts such as 
TC 72 (ll. 146-16), TC 80 (ll. 2>-4), KT Hahn 18 (ll. 13-15 and 19 f.), CCT II 4>+54 
(Il. 6b-72 and ro), TC III 139 (ll. x+of.), CCT IV 2» (ll. 7f. and 12-142), CCT 
IV 7@ (ll. 20-23). For in agreement with other records relating to the transport of 
merchandise or other valuables these memoranda and letters show that it was 
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ing body which, inter alia, functioned as a law-court™’’) figures as 
kadrum Kans in official letters'#4, in proceedings in court’, in 
legal decisions'®, in contracts’??7 and in other documents.”* On the 


customary to state in the bills of consignment which amounts in cash the caravan- 
leader was given upon his departure in order to enable him to meet the daily expenses 
of his journey, to pay his personnel, etc. etc.; conversely, statements as to travelling 
expenses already defrayed by the caravan-leader cannot be expected and are actually 
not found in this class of documents. Hence it is manifest that Bilgi¢ erred in 
taking it for granted that Gelb No. 58 deals with the details of a journey to 
Assyria and back and that it was written after the traveller’s return to his home 
in Cappadocia. (Any attempt to support Bilgicg’s view with the argument that Gelb 
No. 58 was found at Kani§ proves futile because it results from the comparison of, 
e. g., TuM I 2° [see EL II, p. 177 f.] with EZ rio that it was usual to send to Kanis 
copies of the bills of consignment of goods expedited at ASSur and destined for 
Kani; we also learn from these texts that the caravan-leaders received —in the 
form of letters addressed to them — written instructions repeating the contents of 
those bills of consignment.) The afore-mentioned fact, finally, that the amounts of 
¥y of a mina of copper and 5 minas of copper, respectively, which the caravan- 
leader received with the instruction to use them for ‘‘the hire of the boat’’ (I. 18) 
and for ‘‘the hire of the boat which will cross hitherward”’ (ll. 29 f.), seem to be dis- 
proportionate does not, of course, militate against our interpretation of Gelb No. 58. 
For, to say nothing of the possibility that, when returning to ASSur, our voyager 
expected to ‘‘cross’’ at another place or to cover a longer distance by boat than when 
being outbound, it may be surmised that the fare varied according to the number of 
persons crossing on the same boat or depended upon still other circumstances 
unknown to us. 

73 Evidence that the kérum of a town served as law-court comes also from the 
Old Babylonian sources; cf. inter alia the observations of L. W. King, The Letters 
and Inscriptions of Hammurabi, I11, London 1900, p. 122, note 2. In the law-suit 
recorded in VAT 7716 (VS XIII, No. 89; cf. Ungnad’s translation in Koschaker und 
Ungnad, Hammurabt's Gesetz, V1, Leipzig 1923, p. 150) it was the kérwm of the town 
of Rababum (kér @lim¥! Ra-ha-bu-um) who sat as court and rendered a decision; 
cf. Walther, Das Altbabylonische Gerichtswesen, Leipzig 1917, p. 70. As for a law-suit 
in which king Rim-Sin sent the parties to the Sama-temple of Larsa and i-na bit 
4Samas *ka-ru-um di-nam %-Sa-hi-sti-nu-ti (AO 6370 [TCL X, No. 34]), see now 
Leemans, The Old-Babylonian Merchant, Leiden 1950, pp. 69 ff. and note the affinity 
of the passage with EL 247, 20 (kd-ru-um lu-Sa-hi-iz-ni-a-tt). 

124 Cf., inter alia, the letters mentioned above, p. 20, note 85. 

75 See, e. g., EL 245 ff. 

226 See, for instance, EL 274; 276; 280. 

27 Cf. EL 225, 14b-22. 

8 To believe Landsberger, ZA 35, 1924, p. 223, it is most significant that, in 
distinction from the Neo-Assyrian sources transmitting to us numerous place names 
of the type “@Kédr-4X or ’Kér-™Y, the Old Assyrian documents employ always the 
expressions kérum BuruShaddum, kérum Kanis etc. ‘‘Danach”’, he says, “ist kérum 
nicht eine Behérde von Kani8, sondern Kani selbst ist ein Réruwm’’. I am unable to 
concur with this opinion which served him as a point of departure for far-reaching 
conclusions. For in ll. 4o ff. of the letter CCT III 4. certain A&Sur-taklaku is expressly 
told that at BuruShaddum he should not stay (lit., ‘‘sit’’) in the kérwm; this passage 
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surface the kdrum Kanis presents itself as a branch of a corpora- 
tion of bankers and travelling merchants founded at the city of 
A&§Sur in order to exploit the potentialities of a highly organized com- 
mercial penetration of Cappadocia and the neighboring regions. For 
this reason, and on the erroneous assumption that the Assyrian im- 
porters were not subject to taxes and duties, it has been said that the 
members of the kérum Kanis and, for that matter, of the other kéri 
of Anatolia “formed a close-knit independent organization within a 
foreign country where the merchants had to rely upon themselves and 
their ability to cooperate with a variety of city rulers and the ever 
changing political situation’’.*?? But there is evidence that the kdrum 
or, more exactly, the bit kdrim, i. e. the central office found in every 
kérum*3°, served not only as a chamber of commerce and a clearing 


(a transliteration and translation of which is found in EL I, p. 119, note c in fine) 
points therefore to a distinction between the city of BuruShaddum in general and its 
karum. Nor can I accept Landsberger’s premiss that the grammatical difference 
between kér Sippar and kérum Sippar requires a different interpretation of the two 
phrases. A comparison of the sentences a-lam, A-Sar kd-dS-du (TC III 58, 16; cf. 
above, p. 7, note 30) and 15-ta a-al Si-st-im u-ta-er (EL 247, 5{.; cf. above, p. 21 
with note 8g) or, to quote an Old Babylonian letter, a-na li- <bi> a-al Sipparim®! 
Su-ri-a-am (VAT 576, 12 ff.; cf. Ungnad apud P. Kraus, MVAeG 36, 1, 1932, p. 71, 
note e) shows that Glum X means exactly the same as G@/ X. Hence and because, as 
admitted by Landsberger, dlum and kaérum belong in one and the same category of 
designations of communities and their governing bodies, I see no possibility of 
postulating a difference between kar Sippar and kérum Sippar. 

To judge by a recent remark in Symbolae Hrozn%, III, 1950, p. 329 in which he 
describes the city of HattuS as “Sitz eines kérum, d.h. einer organisierten 
assyrischen Handelskolonie”’, Landsberger does no longer rigidly adhere to the views 
he expressed thirty years ago. But since his definition of the kérum as a “‘colony of 
traders” (cf. also loc. cit., p. 338) implies continued adherence to his former view 
that kérum “port’’ came to mean ‘‘Faktorei’’, ‘‘Kolonie’’, it seemed necessary to 
mention the reasons why we reject the concept on which this theory is based. That 
this is not as superfluous as one might assume can be seen from the statements 
of Salonen, Nautica Babyloniaca, Helsinki 1942, pp. 35 ff. Quoting Landsberger, 
he asserts that kérum signifies ‘‘«Hafen, Hafenanlage, Kai» dann «Markt(-wert), 
Richt, Neugriindung»”’ and goes on to speak of the ‘‘Namen der zahlreichen assy- 
rischen Neugriindungen in eroberten Gebieten: kér-NN «Kolonie des NN»”’. It 
obviously did not occur to Salonen how unrealistic it is to assume that the Assyr- 
ians founded many major towns in Asia Minor but failed to give an Assyrian 
name to at least the one or the other of those ‘‘Neugriindungen’’. Nor did he take 
pains to ascertain how many of the places figuring as Kér-NN in the Neo-Assyrian 
royal inscriptions were merely renamed but not founded by the Assyrian conquerors. 

79 See Oppenheim, JAOS 74, 1954, p. 13. 

130 Besides referring very frequently to the bit kérim at Kani8, the Kiiltepe texts 
mention a bit kérim at BuruShaddum (see CCT 19», 3 f.; CCT 224, 3 ff.; TC 37, 11 f.; 
TuM I 27>, 7f.; etc.), at Durhumid (CCT II 30, 19; Oxford 685, 14), at WabSuSana 
(BIN IV 218, 21f.), at Zalpa (see BIN VI 167, 8f{.: 10 subati 1 Za-al-pd a-na [bit] 
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house of the merchants but also as an agency of the ékallum. Most 
instructive among the pertinent tablets is the memorandum B/N 
IV 156 which relates in its first lines'’* that in payment of some pieces 
of cloth purchased by the palace the merchant concerned would 
receive in the bit k@rim copper in the amount of 20 minas per piece.’ 
Furthermore, an examination of the numerous texts which mention 
either a ‘‘tithe’” designated as iSrdtum or a ‘5% duty” called métim 
hamsat*s} and, like other taxes or fees*#4, payable in the bit kdrim®s 
shows not only that heavy tolls were levied on goods arriving at Kanis 
but also that the kérum and the palace were administrative institutions 
serving a common end; for the fact that the iSrdtum were sometimes 
paid to the ékallum*3* and at other times to the bit kdrim*3’ indicates 


%Ra-ri-im i-pu-[ul]). As for the significant fact that the sources employ the expressions 
“mina of the kérum” and ‘‘mina of the bit kérim’’ in one and the same sense, see 
Symbolae Hrozny, 1V, 1950, p. 418, note 289. 

"1 The text begins as follows: 4i-na 70 subatt¥l-A Sa i-na ékallim!™ 3ils-qi-u 
48a 7 1/2 subatiBlA 520 mand’é TA ert’am “bit ka-ri-vm ‘a-la-qt. 

32 Another transaction of exactly the same character is mentioned in the first 
lines of the letter KTS 18; in this instance the palace bought (ana Simim ilqi) 20 
pieces of cloth and the importers of the cloths expected to receive in the bit kdrim 
400 minas of copper. Cf. further CCT II 24, ll. 21-29, where the last numeral in 
1. 28 must be emended to 10 LA 1/4. Information similar to the evidence just adduced 
but pertaining to the ékalium and bit kérim of BuruShaddum is contained in the 
following lines of the reverse of the badly damaged letter VAT 9276: 53 subdt#H!.4 
Sa i|-na Bu-ru-us-ha-dim a-na ékallim'm 1[, -24)Adad 2 A-na-li i-di-nu-ni ™[Si]- 
im-Su-nu lu bit kd-ri-im tl5-qi- .. .... 

33 See TuM 2), 30 ff. (i-na mi-tum 5 lu a-ta *ta-di lu Wardum i-di 7 bit ka-ri-im 
2¥u-? lu-up-ta) and cf. BIN IV 72, 3 ff. and the passages quoted and translated in 
Orientalia XV, 1946, p. 414, note 4. 

34 See below, pp. 67 ff. 

35 It is interesting to note in this connection that, in seeming agreement with the 
Old Assyrian source material, VAT 11, a Neo-Babylonian document quoted by 
Ungnad, Glossar, p. 74, characterizes the kérum-building (bit ka-a-ri) as the place 
where tolls were collected. But whereas this Babylonian source designates as bit dri 
a building which in conformity with the original signification of the word kérum 
“wall”, “mole” (>“port”, “port-quarter’”’, ‘“‘market’’) was actually located on a 
river or canal, the Old Assyrian sources relating to the kér@ of Cappadocia and the 
adjoining regions employ the terms kérum and bit kérim no longer in accordance with 
their original meaning. This reflects the fact that, in countries not as abounding in 
water-ways as Babylonia, ware-houses as well as administrative buildings and the 
like corresponding to those of a Babylonian kérum had to be erected in places not 
connected with river-traffic. 

36 See, e. g., BIN IV 61 and cf. the annotated transliteration and translation of 
the first half of this typical letter which I published in ELI, p. 219 (pp. 220f.), note a. 

37 Thus according to the unpublished letter VAT 9292 which begins as follows: 
la-na Pu-Su-ki-in qi-bis-ma *um-ma A-Sur-i-mi-tt %X Puzur-A-Sur-ma 412 manda’é 
hu-sa-ra-am ®ku-nu-ki-ni Im-gus-a na-ds-a-kum °6 mand’é 11 Siglt kaspam “t-ba-al 
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that it was of no consequence which of the two administrations re- 
ceived this tax. Such cooperation of ‘‘palace’’ or “‘government’’ and 
kdrum is not as surprising as it might seem. We learned already from 
the letter discussed above, pp. 17 ff. that, when informed of the 
readiness of the prince of WaShania to swear an oath of allegiance, the 
kdrum Wahsusana not only made a report to its ‘‘superior’’, the kdrum 
Kants, but even was in a position to tell that prince at once which 
action the government (mdtum) in Kani§ would take in this political 
matter. When turning to the sources relating to the later periods of 
Assyrian history, we see, on the other hand, that a somewhat damaged 
letter addressed to king ASSur-ban-aplit3* deals with a certain Nabf- 
kudurri-usur, characterized by the letter as viceroy of the ‘‘Sealand’’%9, 
as well as with a rdb ka-a-ri $54 MGt-Tam-tim (rev., |. 20); it would 
seem that this kdru-official, who, no doubt, represented another 
governmental department, was expected to collaborate with Nabf- 
kudurri-usur. Judging from the fact that a letter sent to king Esar- 
haddon™® mentions both a bél péhate of “Isana and a %”#rdb kari 
Sarri ™Datidn-4Adad “Isana™', it seems even probable that both the 
viceroy Nabfi-kudurri-usur and the rab kari Sa mat Taémtim were 
stationed in one and the same city; this conclusion is all the more 
justified since, according to Il. 19 ff. of the same letter, K. 122, col- 
leagues of the rab kdri, Daiian-Adad, performed their duties in the 
district capitals of ”@Hal-zi-Ad-bar, “Arzuhina, “Arba-ilu, “Guzana, 
@UD-nu-na and “Rimusu, each of which is known to have been the 
residence of a provincial governor.'? A well-known stone inscription of 


a-na is-ra-tim $a bit ka-ri-im “um-ma a-ta-ma *ki-ma 1-na-di-nu kaspam 15-ra-tim 
di-na-Su-nu-tt ?Su-ma lé 1-ma-gus-ru-kad...... See also BIN VI 15, 4 ff. 

138 82-5-22, 131, published by Harper, Assyrian and Babylonian Letters, XI, 
Chicago 1911, No. 1106 and transliterated and translated by Waterman, Royal 
Correspondence of the Assyrian Emtire, 11, Ann Arbor 1930, pp. 268 ff. 

39 See rev., |. 13 (ultu Mét-Tam-tim ana ™Nabi-kudurri-usur <alu>-ta Sarru 
iddinu) and cf. Schawe in Reallexikon der Assyriologie, 1, pp. 477 f. 

™40 K, 122, published by Harper, op. cit., I, Chicago 1892, No. 43; latest trans- 
literations and translations by Waterman, op. cit., I, pp. 30 ff. and by Pfeiffer, State 
Letters of Assyria, New Haven 1935, pp. 240 f. 

141 Thus with Waterman in view of the obvious untenability of the reading 
amélygh kar-man, first suggested by van Gelderen, Beitrdge zur Assyriologie IV, 1902, 
pp. 513 ff. and endorsed by Forrer, Die Provinzeinteilung des assyrischen Reiches, 
Leipzig 1920, p. 104, who even accepted van Gelderen’s rendering ‘‘Ruinenmeister’’. 
From the occurrence in |. 23 of PAP an-nu-te it follows, on the other hand, that van 
Gelderen (and Pfeiffer, who, however, ventured no translation of Daiian-Adad’s 
title) were right in assuming that, after mentioning ™Dagidn-¢Adad 4J-sa-na, the 
text goes on to enumerate colleagues of his who resided in other cities. 

_™4 For references see Forrer, op. cit., pp. 119, 94, 116, 109 and 115, respectively, 
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Esarhaddon, Assur 39163, points likewise in this direction because 
amélyqh-kGréMES, j, e. ‘‘revenue-officers.’ or ‘‘treasury-officials’’™4, figure 
here with kings and provincial governors as the officers charged by the 
Assyrian monarch with the administration of the countries which he 
had just conquered and made tributary." 

As was just intimated in proposing and justifying the rendering 
“‘revenue-officers”’ or ‘‘treasury-officials’’, we conclude from the context 
of Esarhaddon’s reference to his “”rab-kdréMES that the duties of 
these high-ranking functionaries comprised the task of collecting taxes 
for the king of Assyria. Since the authorities in the city of ASSur are 
known to have raised money by imposing (emddum) payments of silver 
upon the kérum Kanis**°, and since, as was mentioned before, the latter 
collected various tolls and taxes™?, a comparison of the earliest 


or Ungnad in Reallexikon der Assyriologie, 11, pp. 451 ff. sub Sulmu-Sarri, Sama&- 
béla-usur, Nabf-le’i, Mutakkil-A%Sur, Nabfi-dfra-usur and Sulmu-béli. As for the 
town of Sari8 which figures in K. 122 between the provincial capitals of Guzana and 
UD-nu-na, see below, p. 42, note 155. 

™43 Published by Messerschmidt, Keilschrifttexte aus Assur historischen Inhalts, 
I, Leipzig 1911, No. 75. 

™4 Thus with Meissner, Babylonien und Assyrien, I, Heidelberg 1920, p. 385, 
who characterized the rab kdéri of the Neo-Babylonian sources as a “‘Steuerdirektor’”’. 
Cf. also Delitzsch, Handel und Wandel in Altbabylonien, Stuttgart 1910, p. 33, who 
saw in this official the administrator of the ‘‘Schatulle’’, i.e. of the privy purse of 
a prince or king. This definition of the tasks of the rab kérz, which seems to have been 
suggested to Delitzsch by the comparatively numerous references to a rab kari Sarri 
(see, in addition to |. 18 of the above-cited letter, K. 122, the contracts quoted by 
Muss-Arnolt, Dictionary, p. 429, sub verbo kéru 2), is supported by the occurrence of 
a rab kéri $4 ummi Sarri in col. III, |. 25 of K. 8143 (Johns, Assyrian Deeds and 
Documents, I1, Cambridge 1901, No. 860); the title-of this officer, as well as that of 
the afore-mentioned rab kéri Sa Mét-Témtim, makes it particularly clear that the 
definition of the rab kari as a ‘‘Hafeninspektor’’ (thus Salonen, op. cit., p. 6) or asa 
“Kaivorsteher” (thus Ebeling, Glossar, p. 113) and the like is more or less inadequate. 
Delitzsch’s interpretation of the functions of the rab ké@ri is also in line with a state- 
ment in the above-cited Neo-Babylonian document, VAT 11, according to which 
the miksu, i. e. the toll payable at the bit kdri, was to be given to the bit Sarri (cf. 
Ungnad, Glossar, p. 89). Since, accordingly, the import duties and transit tolls 
collected at the river ports accrued directly to the royal household, it is under- 
standable that the term rab kdri came to denote a high-ranking revenue-officer. As 
for the eligibility of the rab kari to the limum office, which leaves no doubt about 
his rank, see presently, p. 42. 


145 See obv., Il. 13 ff.: ni36MES ooo... 445-lu-la a-na ™4tA §-Sur SarrdniMES 
amélpahdteMES amélsaknitteMES amélygh-kdréMES ina eli matdti-Su-n{u] 48-kun-ma... 
Siac biltu man-da-at-tu béliti't-ia 1"Sat-ti-Sam-ma la na-[par-ka]-a e-mid-su-nu-ti 


1-Su-tu ap-Sd-a-ni. 
146 This is learnt from the letter TC 1; cf. below, pp. 65 ff. 
"47 It is pertinent to recall in this connection those letters of the kings of Babylon 
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Assyrian sources with those of the seventh century suggests that the 
administrative officers of the kdrum Kani§ corresponded to the “”@rab- 
karéMES of the Neo-Assyrian epoch. In other words, it appears that 
the functions performed by the /iému-officers who, according to docu- 
ments such as EL 225 and 208, acted for the kdrum Kanz5 in financial 
and other matters were much the same as those of, say, the rab kart 
Sa Mat-Tdémtim at the time of ASSur-ban-apli. However, since, accord- 
ing to the above-cited memorandum BIN IV 156 and cognate pas- 
sages in some letters™*®, the bit kdrim had also the task of paying for 
purchases of the é@kallum of Kani§, it is established that the kérum KaniS 
served also as a kind of treasurer of the government of Halys Assyria. 
Hence it is logical to go a step further and to draw a parallel not only 
between the limu-officers of the kdrum of KaniS and the rab kari Sa 
Mét-Tamtim but also between the 7552’akkum Selfilu, son of Dakiki, and 
Nabfi-kudurri-usur, the viceroy of the Sealand. When concluding on 
this basis that, just as Nabfi-kudurri-usur and his successor, Bél- 
ibni'49, were appointees of A&SSur-bani-apli, Selfilu was a vassal of 
[riSum I or IkGnum of Assyria™°, we are obviously supported by the 
letters from Mari since these invaluable sources revealed that, less 
than a century after IriSum’s death, Sam&%i-Adad I entrusted the ad- 
ministration of two vital regions of his vast empire to his sons [Sme- 
Dagan and Iasmah-Adad who, to quote Thureau-Dangin*’, exerted the 
functions of a sort of vice-king. In view of the many centuries which 
separate the officers of the kdrum Kants from the rab-kdré of Esar- 
haddon and A&Sur-bani-apli it seems advisable, on the other hand, 
to present additional evidence and to show, above all, that the admin- 
istrative organization alluded to by Esarhaddon in Assur 3916 was 
in line with much older precedent. We turn therefore to the adminis- 
trative record VAT 9405'? thanks to which the office of the ”“rabi 
kar-ru'53 can be traced back to the Middle Assyrian epoch. In relating 


which clearly imply that the collecting of certain taxes in kind was one of the various 
tasks of the kdr Sippar; see especially ll. 8 ff. of king Abi-eSuh’s letter, B. M. No. 
27249 (King, op. cit., II, No. 90; latest transliteration and translation by Ungnad, 
Babylonische Briefe, Leipzig 1914, No. 72). 

148 See above, p. 38 with note 132. 

49 On Bél-ibni, who was perhaps a son of Nabfi-kudurri-usur and the father of 
Nabfi-apla-usur, see most recently Schawe, loc. cit. 

50 That Selfilu was a vassal of IriSum or Ikfinum rather than of Sarrum-kén is 
likely because the namesake, who possessed his seal, was a contemporary of Sarrum- 
kén; cf. above, pp. 29 f. and below, pp. 72 ff. 

st Mélanges Syriens offerts d R. Dussaud, 1, Paris 1939, pp. 158 f. 

1s2 Published in transliteration and translation by Ebeling, Mitteilungen der 
Altorientalischen Gesellschaft, VII, 1/2, 1933, pp. 50 f. 

183 As for the indiscriminate use of kéru and karru, see especially col. ITI, ll. 
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that the king’s court received from a holder of this office a certain 
number of sheep, VAT 9405 shows.him in virtually the same réle 
as the provincial governors (bél pahdte) who, according to several 
contemporary records discussed by Weidner’4, used to make similar 
contributions to the royal household. To attribute this fact to a mere 
coincidence would be difficult since some pieces of evidence permit us 
to define the rab-kGré and the governors of the provinces as adminis- 
trative officers in similar positions and of more or less equal standing. 
There are, in the first place, the statements in the above-cited letter, 
K. 122, according to which Esarhaddon expected certain deliveries of 
grain for the ASSur temple in the ancient capital city of Assyria from 
the 7”4bél pahate of the ‘“‘land” of Rasappa and (his colleagues of) the 
towns of Kakzi, Isana, Tille etc. as well as from Daiian-Adad, the 
amély gh kari Sarri of the town of Isana, (and his colleagues of) the “land”’ 
of Hal-zi-Ad-bar, the towns of Birtum, Arzuhina, Arba-ilu, Guzana, 
Sari¥ss etc. Moreover, a Ninevite text from the middle of the seventh 
century'®® gives the eponym ”La-ba-si the title °”"“rdb ka-a-ri's7, thus 
showing that, like the governors of the provinces, the rab-kdré be- 
longed to the small circle of functionaries eligible to the imu office.158 
Further evidence of the existence of links between the rab-kdré and 
hence the ka@ri#, on the one hand, and the bé/ paéhdte and hence the 


x+10 ff. of the Second Tablet of the Series ana ittiSu, where KAR.GU.LA =kar-ru 
rabu” is preceded by KAR =ka-ru, KAR.BI =ka-ar-Su, KAR.GU.LA =kar-gu-lu-ui; 
on the signification of these terms, which was elucidated by some Larsa texts dis- 
cussed by Ch.-F. Jean, Revue d’Assyriologie 24, 1927, pp. 51 ff., see for the present 
Deimel, Sumerisches Lexikon, III, Roma 1932, p. 719 sub 8 and Landsberger, 
Materialien zum Sumerischen Lexikon, 1, Roma 1937, p. 124. 

34 Archiv fiir Orientforschung, X, 1935-36, p. 14. 

85 To all appearances, this town recurs as @Sa-ri-Si in 1. x +2 of a fragmentary 
“Nimrud Tablet” briefly described by Wiseman, Iraq XV, 1953, p. 148 sub: ND. 
3481. For reasons which will soon become manifest, it is important to take cognizance 
of the fact that, in distinction from the other towns mentioned in Il. 19 ff. of K. 122, 
Sari8 was certainly not the capital of a province. 

56 83-1-18, 287 published by Thompson, The Reforts of the Magicians .and 
Astrologers of Nineveh and Babylon, London 1900, No. 264. 

87 Cf. Johns, op. cit., I], p. 92; Tallqvist, Assyrian Personal Names, Helsingfors 
1914, pp. 119 f.; Weidner, Archiv fiir Orientforschung XIII, 1939-41, p. 315. 

58 Hence we are not perplexed when learning from a unique inscription (VBC 
7058, published by Stephens, Votive and Historical Texts from Babylonia and Assyria, 
New Haven 1937, No. 73 and transliterated and translated by Michel, Die. Welt 
des Orients, I, 4, 1949, pp. 262 f.) that Iahalu, who served as eponym in 833, 824 and 
821, saw to it that the lot (pi#ru) he cast before becoming Jimu for the first or second 
time was inscribed with a prayer to ASSur and Adad in which he figured not only as 
abarakku rabi of king Shalmaneser III and governor of the town of KibSunu, of 
several “‘countries’”’ and of the ‘‘Cedar Mountain(s)”’ but also as rdb ka-a-ri. 
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districts administered by them, on the other hand, can be derived from 
the fact, known from the royal inscriptions of the Neo-Assyrian period, 
that many a major town to which the king gave a name of the above- 
mentioned type “Kédr-4X or “Kdr-"Y became simultaneously the seat 
of a provincial governor.*’? That this seemingly unimportant feature 


189 Direct evidence to this effect is found (1) in Sargon’s report on the capture 
and renaming of the city of Bél-Sarra-usur, the man of KiSesim; see, e. g., l. 94 of 
his ‘‘Annals” (ed. Lie=1. 68 of Winckler’s edition): ¢”4@S#iréSiia Dé) padhati eli 
alisu askun; (2) in the same ruler’s report on the measures taken in connection 
with the capture and the renaming of Harhar; see, for instance, ibidem, ll. 97 f. 
(71 f.): misé matati kisitti gdtiia ina libbi [i. e. in the conquered city] usérib 94! Szitré- 
Stia mélbél pahati elisunu aSkun; (3) in Esarhaddon’s statements concerning the 
founding and naming of K&ar-A&8Sur-ah-iddina; see, e. g., Il. 32 ff. of the so-called 
Prisms A and C (Keilinschriftliche Bibliothek, II, p. 126): nisé hubut gaStiia .... ina 
libbi usésib mel SitréSiia @mélbé] padhati elisunu aXkun and note the important variant 
amélSitrésiia ana él pdhitiv- elisunu aSkunma biltu u mandattu eli Sa mahri uttirma 
émidsu in col. III, ll. 13 ff. of the ‘‘Thompson Prism’’. As regards Tiglath-Pilesar’s 
report on Kar-ASSur (see I. 7 of the “Slab Inscription from Nimrid, No. 1’: Gla 
épus UK ar-A SSur Sum$u abbi nike matdt kisitti qdtéia ina libbi usesib mel Sitrésiia 
ina muh askun), a glance on |. 29 of the same inscription leaves no doubt that the 
omission after 2”@lSitrésiia of the usual °”4bél pahati is due to the negligence of the 
scribe; cf. also the observations of Forrer, op. cit., pp. 95 f. In other instances in which 
a town bearing a name of the type “Kér-4X or “Kér-”Y was the seat of a governor, 
the relevant evidence is but indirect. But it would be difficult to deny that Tiglath- 
Pilesar’s reference to a pdat (NAM) “@Kér-¢Adad (‘‘Annals” |. 127) implies the 
presence of a district governor in that town. As for Kar-Sulmanu-a¥arid, Forrer, 
op. cit., pp. 12 and 24 ff. succeeded as early as 1920 in making it very likely that it 
was the residence of a bél paiate. (The contention of Thureau-Dangin, Revue d’As- 
syriologie 27, 1930, p. 12 with note 5 that the former town of Til-Barsip was not 
“chef-lieu de province’ was from the beginning questionable because [4@#Kér- 
Sulmé\nu-asarid figures in col. I[!], 1. x-+21 of the list K. 4384 UJ R 53, No. 1; 
Forrer, op. cit., pp. 52 f.]; it can now be definitely dismissed since two or three Sultan- 
tepe tablets briefly mentioned by Gurney, Anatolian Studies I1, 1952, pp. 25 ff. desig- 
nate an eponym as “governor of Til-Barsip’’.) It must be recalled in this connection 
that, according to Assur 12674 (published by Schroeder, Keilschrifttexte aus Assur his- 
torischen Inhalts, 11, Leipzig 1922, No. 56), one of the high-ranking officers of Tulculti- 
Ninurta I, a certain Usur-namkur-Sarri, was appointed bél pahite of the newly 
founded town of Kar-Tukulti-Ninurta (cf. Weidner, Archiv fur Orientforschung XIII, 
1939-41, pp. 114 and 318). The administrative practice here under discussion can 
thus be traced back.almost to the time of the earliest documents so far known which 
mention functionaries designated as bél pajute. 

In order to avoid any misunderstanding of the purpose of this survey of the 
sources relating the stationing of a bé! péjati in Kar-Tukulti-Ninurta, Kar-Sulmanu- 
agarid/Til-Barsip, Kar-ASSur, Kar-Nérgal/KiSesim, Kar-Sarru-kén/Harhar and Kar- 
ASSur-ah-iddina, it must be stated, on the other hand, that the typical phrases just 
cited from the inscriptions of Tiglath-Pilesar III and his successors recur in numerous 
passages dealing with the first appointments of bél pahdte in other provincial capitals; 
see, e. g., col. IV, Il. 11 ff. of Esarhaddon’s report on his annexation of Subria 
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deserves our fullest attention can be seen from the warranty clause 
of a Middle Assyrian contract™® in which the obligation of Teiauri, 
the seller of a slave-girl, to protect the latter’s buyer ‘‘throughout 
Assyria’ from the claims of third parties is stated in the following 
terms: pa-ha-at pu-qur-<ra>-na-e \"Sa sinnisti-Su ka-ra a-na ka-ri 
18tq-hu-ma a-na ta-hu-me za-ku-e ["Te-ija-vi-ri-ma ?°na-a-51.1** Because, 
as was mentioned before, the functionaries of a kdru were ‘‘revenue 
officers’”’ concerned, inter alia, with taxes and tolls, and because the 
“boundary”’ was always and still is a place where tolls are collected, 
we obviously need not comment upon the association of kdru and 
“boundary”’ (taki@mu) with which we meet in the phrase kéra ana kari 
tahiima’? ana tahiime. But it is pertinent to emphasize that this 
phrase supplements the information already obtained from K. 122 
in as much as its use in the sense of ‘‘throughout Assyria’ points to an 
ancient division of Assyria into contiguous districts in 
each of which a rabi kdri is likely to have discharged the duties of a 
collector of taxes and tolls. 

Evidence that the division of a sizable territory into districts or 
provinces each of which included a kdrum was actually something 
familiar to the Assyrians and accounts for their use of the idiom kéra 
ana kdri tahtiima ana tahtime in the sense of “‘all over Assyria’”’ is, in 


(K. 2852+K. 9662; latest publication, transliteration and translation by Th. Bauer, 
Zeitschrift fiir Assyriologie 40, 1931, pp. 234 ff.): niSé hubut gaStiua..... ina libbi 
usa[sbit] mdtu S4Su ana sihirtisa ana Sintsu aziizma 2 élsitrésiia ana péhite elixu- 
nu askun. 

0 VAT 9038, published by Ebeling, Kezlschrifttexte aus Assur juristischen 
Inhalts, Leipzig 1927, No. 169 and transliterated and translated by him loc. cit., 
(see above, p. 41, note 152), pp. 81 f. In distinction from VAT 9038, the date of 
which is lost, an analogous contract which included a virtually identical warranty 
clause, VAT 8996 (Ebeling, op. cit., No. 171) can be dated to the reign of Sulmanu- 
aSarid I or his famous son and successor; see Fine, Hebrew Union College Annual 
XXIV, 1952-53, pp. 233 ff. 

61 Koschaker, Neue ketlschriftliche Rechtsurkunden, Leipzig 1928, p. 30, note 2 
felt that this clause protects the buyer “‘iiberall’’, but he did not doubt that kéra ana 
kari tahtima ana tahiime zakkw’e means ‘“‘das Freimachen von Hafen zu Hafen, von 
Grenze zu Grenze’’. The inadequacy of this rendering of kéra ana kéri becomes 
obvious if it is taken into consideration that Assyria, particularly as constituted when 
VAT 9038 and VAT 8996 (see the preceding footnote) were written, was by far not 
as rich in river-ports and canal-ports as was Babylonia at all times. (See also below, 
p. 46, note 176.) The translation adopted by Ebeling, loc. cit., p. 82 — he renders 
kara ana kart by “Tribunal fiir Tribunal’ — is likewise incongruous, all the more so 
since it disregards the implications of the parallel tahiéima ana tahiime. 

2 Tt would seem that kéra and tahiima are old accusatives to be compared with 
the adverbial accusatives discussed by von Soden, Grundriss der Akkadischen Gram- 
matik, Roma 1952, p. 162 sub c and pp. 172 f. sub i and j. 
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fact, provided by the Kiiltepe texts. Besides acquainting us with the 
kard of Kani8, WahSuSana and BuruShaddum which, as we have seen, 
were governmental institutions entrusted, inter alia, with the task of 
collecting tolls and import duties from the caravans, these texts 
mention a “‘country of Kani8’’"®, a “country of WahSuSana’’™4 and 
“a country of BuruShaddum’’.*s Moreover, as was likewise observed 
before’, two most valuable itineraries which must be analyzed in 
conjunction with the letters KT Hahn 1 and BIN IV 35 prove (1) that 
a road which bifurcated at WaShania*®’ linked KaniS with WahSuSana, 
on the one hand, and BuruShaddum, on the other, and (2) that the 
caravans carrying goods from AgSur to Kani§ and beyond covered the 
distances between the three places in journeys of a few days. These 
facts leave no doubt that the three ‘‘countries’”’ just enumerated were 
contiguous. From the combination of the geographical evidence with 
the data pertaining to the tolls and, particularly, to the road tax 
(ta’tum $a harranim*®) levied from the caravans it thus follows that 
the part of Halys Assyria about which we happen to be well-informed 
was divided into adjoining administrative districts each of which 
comprised a kdrum established, of course, at the locality most suitable, 
namely in the traditional capital of the district. Since, furthermore, 
each of the towns of Tawinia, HattuS/Bogazkéy and Zalpa, which lay 
not particularly far apart from each other™», was the seat of a kdrum'’°, 
it is logical to infer that the same administrative organization was 
operative throughout a territory much larger than the region circum- 
scribed by the three names Kani8, WahSuSana and BuruShaddum. 
Before trying to integrate these data with other pieces of informa- 
tion relating to the administrative and political organization of Halys 
Assyria, we attempt to arrive at a fuller understanding of the implica- 
tions of the term kdrum on the basis of the Neo-Assyrian phrase d5-Su% 


13 TC 18, 42; cf. Ortentalia 21, 1952, pp. 288 f. 

64 KTP 10, 23; cf. KTHahn, p. 2 and Symbolae Hrozny, 1V, pp. 367 f. 

6s KT Hahn 1, 3; cf. OLZ 29, 1926, col. 965; Symbolae Hrozny, IV, p. 367, note 4. 

66 See pp. 13 ff. of the article quoted above, p. 18, note 76. 

67 T. e. to the southwest of Kani8; cf. above, p. 20, note 86. 

68 The sources referring to this tax will be quoted below, p. 68, note 289; as for 
the ‘‘tithe”’ (irdtum) and the ‘'5% duty” (métim hamSat), see above, p. 38. 

169 See Gétze, Revue Hittite et Asianique I, 1930-32, pp. 18 ff. 

170 A reference to the kd@rum Ta-wi-ni-a occurs in |. 11 of L —29— 562. (I am 
greatly obliged to S. N. Kramer for having permitted me an examination of this valu- 
able document as well as of the other unpublished Kiiltepe texts in the University 
Museum at Philadelphia.) The kédrum Hattus figures in a tablet cited by Gelb apud 
Hardy, American Journal of Semitic Languages LVIII, 1941, p. 179, note 6. As for the 
kérum Zalpa, see above, p. 20, note 85 and p. 37, note 130 and cf. below, p. 60. 
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Sur-Sud“4 kar-ri kun-ni palé-ia which occurs in |. 36 of the so-called 
Charter of the City of A&8Sur.*7* In view of the parallelism obtaining 
here between kéru and pali, and because SurSudu recurs elsewhere in 
connection with pald*”, the phrase attests the use of kdru(m) in the 
sense of “government’’.73 Since, furthermore, a newly constructed 
city destined to serve as residence of its builder, king Tukulti-Nin- 
urta I (1243-1207 B.C.), was given the name “Kédr-"Tukulti'- 
dNinurta, it appears that our term conveyed also the notion “‘seat of 
the government”’.'74 This means, however, that, on principle, every 
town or town-quarter serving as center of an administrative district 
and, accordingly, provided or linked with a “‘palace’”’ and/or other 
government buildings and offices could be designated as a kdrum.*75 
As such it could, of course, be given a name of the type “Kdr-7X or 
aK dr-Y even if it was not located on a navigable river or on the sea 
and did not therefore serve as a port.*” 

The correctness of these deductions becomes evident if we turn 


™ K. 1349, published by Winckler, Sammlung von Keilschrifttexten, II, Leipzig 
1894, p. I. Cf. further Assur 1783 (Messerschmidt, op. cit., No. 51), col. II (sic), 
ll. 17 ff.: uw gir-ri-e 185d Sur-Su]-di kar-rt }9[Sul-bulr palé-ia. 

172 See ASSur-nasir-apli II, ‘‘Annals’’, col. I, ll. rr f.: 3@......... tu-Sar-Si-du 
pala-su. 

173 The same rendering makes good sense in the section of the Epic of Creation 
(ed. Labat I, 147 ff.) which relates how Ummu Hubur entrusted Kingu with the 
rab-sikkatitu and usésibassu ina kar-ri. Some Old Assyrian texts referring to the 
rabt stkkitim favor this interpretation: To judge by BIN VI 23, the rabi sikkitim 
acted in certain matters for the é@kailwm and its princely inhabitants. Moreover, 
visitors of the rabi sikkitim had “‘to go up” (see Gol. 14, 24 f.: [a]-na rabi [si-ki]- 
ti-im e-li-ma >um-ma a-na-ku-ma), as had people who had business with “‘the palace’’ 
(see, for instance, TuM I, 1», 4» ff.: a-na ékallimlim 5e-li-ma um-ma ‘be-el a-lim¥!) 
or were received by a prince (see, e. g., TC III 75, 4> ff.: c-na ®Na-du-ah-tim wa-ds- 
ba-ku °a-di 10 a-na ru-ba-im 1% St-na-hi-li-im ni-li-ma 8um-ma a-na-ku-ma). 

74 Tf, following Landsberger, Zeitschrift fiir Assyriologie 35, 1924, p. 223, note 2, 
one would assume that the first element of the name KarduniaS is the Akkadian term 
here under discussion, he would thus arrive at the conclusion that the Kassites de- 
fined Babylonia as the residence of their god Dunia’. The rendering of Kardunias 
resulting from this conclusion, viz. ‘(Realm of Dunia’, would certainly be more 
plausible than a translation of the name on the basis of any of the significations 
“Stapelplatz”, ‘“Faktorei’’, ‘‘Kolonie’’, ‘‘Handelskommune”’ attributed to kérum by 
Landsberger. 

‘7s It seems a propos to recall in this connection the American habit of giving 
the name “Government Square’’ to squares in provincial towns on which a “federal 
building” with offices of the United States Government is located. 

‘7° The contention of Unger, Babylon (Berlin und Leipzig 1931), p. 96 and E]- 
Amin, Sumer IX, 1953, p. 50 that names of this class were given only to towns 
situated on a navigable river and provided with a ‘“Hafenkai” is not borne out by 
the sources. The royal inscriptions relating the (re)naming of @Kér-4Naba, @Kédr- 
4Sin, UKér-4Adad, 4 Kér-4Istar and @Kér-m4Sin-ahhé-ertba link only one of these 
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again to the afore-cited Neo-Assyrian sources and take cognizance of 
the following details: (1) Before being captured and renamed KaAr- 
SulmAnu-a¥arid, the town of Til-Barsip was the “royal city” of Ahuni'’7; 
the conqueror who changed its name reports the construction of 
another palace and states that he henceforth saw in this ancient town 
one of his own “royal cities’’.t78 (2) When Tiglath-Pilesar III built 
the town of Kar-ASSur near the site of Til-Kamri/Humut, he provided 
it with a palace.'7? (3) The town of Kixésim to which Sargon gave 
the name Kar-Nérgal included the palace of Bél-Sarra-usur, its former 
ruler.*®° (4) When Sennacherib conquered the town of Elenza¥ and 
named it K4ar-Sin-ahhé-eriba, he turned it into a “royal city’’ and 
“stronghold” of a district (magi) .*** Being linked in the sources with 
the afore-cited statements concerning the stationing of governors in 
the conquered towns, these data certainly amount to a suggestive 
commentary on the “‘palace’’ of KaniS and the above-described part it 
played in the letters and business records of the Assyrians of Halys 
Assyria. 

Since, when sitting as a court, the municipal authorities of the 
various kdr@ in Anatolia performed their functions ‘‘in the presence of 
AsSur’s dagger’’'® or of his ‘‘Sugarrid’um’’**3, and since a local sanctu- 
ary of the god ASSur figures in a letter of the kdrum UrSut*4, it is also 


five towns, namely @Kér-4Adad (the former #An-za-ri-a), with an “upper and lower 
river’ (ndru elitu Saplitu) and leave it open whether these rivers were navigable. 
Any attempt to explain this negative testimony of the sources as fortuitous because 
a river figures in the sculpture showing the capture of the city of Harhar/Kar- 
Sarru-kén or because K4r-Tukulti-Ninurta, Kar-AS$ur-nasir-apli, Kar-Sulmanu- 
aSarid were actually situated on Mesopotamia’s big rivers must be rejected in view of 
the well-established location of Kani§S and HattuS and the probable location of 
Tawinia, BuruShaddum and WabSuSana. 

77 See, e. g., col. I, 1. 58 of IM 54669, published by Cameron, Sumer VI, 1950, 
pp. 10 ff. 

178 See col. II, ll. 33 f. of Shalmaneser’s ‘‘Monolith from Kurkh” (III R 7f.; 
Keilinschriftliche Bibliothek, 1, pp. 150 ff.): @Ttl-Bar-si-ip WA-li-gu [# . . .]-Sd-gu-qa 
a-na Gl Sarritti-ia as-bat nixée omélA§-§u-ra-a-a ina lib-bi t-Se-Sib bkallateMES te a-na 
Su-bat Sarriti-ia ina gt-rib-su ad-di. 

179 Tiglath-Pilesar III, ‘Annals’, Il. 9 f. 

180 Sargon, “‘Annals”’, Il. 93 ff. (ed. Lie =Il. 67 ff. of Winckler’s edition). 

181 See, e. g., col. II, Il. 23 ff. of the ‘Taylor Prism’’: #El-en-za-d§ a-na @Sarritit? 
a dan-na-at na-gi-e Su-a-tu as-bat-ma Sam-Si mah-ra-a u-nak-kir-ma @Kar-m4Sin- 
ahbeMES.ertba at-ta-bi ni-bit-su mi8CMES métdte ki-Xit-ti qatéll-ia i-na lhb-bi vi-Se-Sib 
i-na gatéll amélsy-ut-rési-ia “bél pahate UHarhar am-nu-ma i-rap-pis ma-a-ti. 

182 See, for instance, EL 245 ff.; 251 ff.; JCK 86. 

83 On this emblem of the god ASSur see above, p. 17, note 73 and cf. Orientalia 
19, 1950, pp. 23 ff. 

184 See above, p. 18, note 74. 
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pertinent to recall another feature of the Neo-Assyrian sources here 
under examination. They repeatedly report that when a major town 
was captured and given a name characterizing it as a kéru, the Assyr- 
ian conquerors established there a cult'®s, thus symbolizing its incor- 
poration into Assyria and placing it under the protection of the 
victor’s national deities. Since, significantly enough, the same measure 
was taken upon the annexation of towns which were neither renamed 
nor made a provincial capital'®, it is certainly not surprising that the 
usual reference to one of ASSur’s weapons appears even in the records 
of disputes submitted by the litigants not to a kdrum but to the one or 
the other among those numerous smaller communities which figure in 
the Kiiltepe texts as wubdrdtum.**’ 

Of much greater importance for the fundamental question as to 
the origin and character of the Assyrian settlements in Halys Assyria 
are, however, those laconic passages of the reports on Til-Barsip/K4r- 
Sulmanu-aSarid'88, Harhar/K4r-Sarru-kén™’, Elenza8/K4r-Sin-abhé- 
eriba’9°, Kar-AS8ur and Kar-ASS8ur-ah-iddina'®' which state that care 
was taken to populate these towns either with Assyrians or with people 
deported from regions newly subjugated.'%? The earliest of these 
passages, Shalmaneser’s statement on the annexation and Assyriani- 


85 For the evidence see (1) Tiglath-Pilesar III, ‘‘Annals’’, 1. 10: kakki ASSur 
béliia ina libbi (i. e. in *KGr-A SSur) arme; (2) Sargon, ‘‘Annals”’, ll. 97 ff. (ed. Lie= 
ll. 71 ff. of Winckler’s edition): nié mdtdti kisitti gdtiia ina libbi (i. e. in Harhar/Kar- 
Sarru-kén) uSérib........ iskakki 4ASSur béliia ana ilitisun aXkun (cf. 1. 63 of the 
“Display Inscription: @Kér-"Sarru-kén SumsSu azkur *kakki 4A SSur béliia ina libbi 
usésib salam Sarritiia ina girbisu ulziz); (3) Sargon, ‘Annals’, ll. 94 f. (68 f.): 
lant Glikttt mahriia ina girbisu (i. e. in KiSesim/Kar-Nergal) usészb. 

+86 Cf. the concluding statement of Sennacherib’s report on the Cilician campaign 
in col. IV of the King Prism (B. M. No. 103000; latest transliteration and transla- 
tion by Luckenbill, The Annals of Sennacherib, Chicago 1924, pp. 61 f.): @Zilubru 
ana esstite asbat nisé matati kisitti gatéia ina libbi usésib kakki 4A Sur béliia giribsu 
usarme nara Sa partti usépisma maharsu ulziz. 

187 On these communities see below, pp. 59 ff. 

188 See above, p. 47, note 178. 

189 See above, p. 43, note 159 sub 2. 

190 See above, p. 47, note 181. 

‘1 See above, p. 43, note 159 sub 3. 

‘2 From the viewpoint of the present investigation, it is insignificant that the 
people sent to Kar-A88ur, Kar-Sarru-kén and Kar-A8ur-ah-iddina were not Assyr- 
ians. When Sargon transformed the countries of Hamat and Tabal into provinces 
administered by a bél pahati, he settled there Assyrians (Stela from Cyprus, col. I, 
ll. 61 ff.; “Display Inscr.”’, 1. 32), as he did at Karkemi8 (‘‘Annals’’, 1. 76 ed. Lie). 
Similarly, it follows from ASSur-bani-apli’s inscriptions that, upon establishing Assyr- 
ian authority in Egypt, Esarhaddon settled Assyrians in and around Memphis; see 
H. Lewy, Journal of Near Eastern Studies 11, 1952, p. 280, note 83. 
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zation of Til-Barsip, Aligu and a third town the name of which is but 
incompletely preserved’s, is followed by a somewhat fuller account 
of the occupation of a town on the western bank of the Euphrates, 
Pitru/Ana-ASSur-utir-asbat, and of Mutkinu’™; significantly enough, 
Shalmaneser tells us here that in settling Assyrian people (LUMES « 
amél 4 §-Sy-ra-a-a) in these re-annexed places he followed the example 
of Tiglath-Pilesar I. (As was repeatedly noted, this information about 
the colonization of a border province by a Middle Assyrian ruler is 
supplemented by some similar statements in the inscriptions of 
Shalmaneser’s father, ASSur-nasir-apli II, which mention (the de- 
scendants of) Assyrians [LUMES ¢ 4 4 §-Su-ra-a-a] settled by ‘‘SulmAnu- 
aSarid, the king of Assyria, a prince who preceded me’’!s, in the 
fortresses of Sinabu and Tidu'%, in the country of Nairi?97 and in 
Halzi-Luha.’9* Besides showing that the efforts of Tiglath-Pilesar | 


193 See above, p. 47, note 178. 

194 See Shalmaneser’s ‘“‘Monolith from Kurkh”’, col. IT, ll. 36 ff. 

195 That is Shalmaneser I; see Winckler, Geschichte Babyloniens und Assyriens, 
Leipzig 1892, p. 160; Meissner, Kénige Babyloniens und Assyriens, Leipzig 1926, 
pp. 104 and 134. 

196 See ASSur-nasir-apli, ‘‘Monolith from Kurkh”, rev., ll. 43 f.: 4Si-na-bu 
alTj-i-du bi-ra-a-te $4 ™4Sil-ma-nu-asarid Sarru ™4tAs-Sur rubii a-lik pani-ia ana 
mat Na-i-ri u-Sd-as-bi-tu-ni. As for the capture of Tidu/Taidu by Shalmaneser I, see 
col. III, ll. 1 ff. of Assur 859 (Keilschrifttexte aus Assur historischen Inhalts, 1, No. 13 
and dupl.; latest transliteration and translation by Weidner in Altorientalische 
Bibliothek, 1, Leipzig 1926, pp. 110 ff.). According to the contract VAT go16 (Ebeling, 
op. cit., No. 121), which Fine, Joc. cit., p. 233 dates to the time of Shalmaneser I, 
the victorious Assyrian stationed a bél pdfite in Taidu. In doing so, he may well 
have followed the example of the first Assyrian conqueror of Taidu, Adad-narari I. 
For the latter not only describes Taidu as the “‘big residence’’ of the defeated king 
of Hanigalbat but also reports having rebuilt the ‘“‘p[alace] of the city of Taidu’’; 
see obv., ll. 29 f. of Assur 10557 (published by Weidner, Archiv fuir Orientforschung V, 
1928-29, pp. 90 and 97 ff.) and rev., Il. 37 ff. of Assur 5764 +9309 (Weidner, ibidem, 
pp. 92 f. and 100), respectively. 

197 See ASSur-ndsir-apli, ‘‘Monolith from Kurkh’’, rev., ll. 45 ff.: niS6MES 
mat §-Sur-a-ia $4 ina ™U Na-i-ri bi-ra-te $4 AS-Sur u-kal-lu-ui-ni $4 ™4tA-ru-mu ik-bu- 
su-Si-nu-ni GlaniMES ni-si-nu bitdteHl.A MES_§i-nu na-tu(!)-te(!) W-$é-as-bit(!) [thus 
according to obv., ll. 23 f. of the “Annals of Tukulti-Ninurta IT” and col. II, |. 1o 
of A&’Sur-nasir-apli’s ‘‘Annals’’| Sub-tu ni-ih-tu u-Se-S1-1b-Su-nu. 

198 See ASSur-ndsir-apli’s ‘‘Annals’’, col. I, ll. ror ff.: ‘“They reported as follows: 
‘The Assyrian people — their city-ruler is Hulaia — whom Shalmaneser .. . . settled 
in the land (variant: ‘‘in the town’’) of Hal-zi-Lu-ha revolted. They marched against 
Damdamusa, my royal city’......... ” As I intimated in Orientalia 21, 1952, 
p. 394, note 1, the toponym al-zi-Lu-ha defines the territory so named as a fortified 
area near the town of Luha which, in turn, gave its name to the ‘‘country of Luha’’. 
(See also below, p. 57.) Shalmaneser reports the capture of that land in col. I, 
1. 34 of Assur 859 (see supra, note 196). 
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to colonize a newly occupied territory were by no means unprece- 
dented, A&Sur-nasir-apli’s statements [to, which we shall revert below, 
pp. 54 ff.] acquaint us with a significant detail: they show that 
Assyrian settlements in foreign lands were capable of surviving for 
centuries during which Assyria, having suffered reverses and heavy 
territorial losses, was prevented from exerting its authority in the 
countries previously subdued and compelled to pay tribute.'9? It goes 
almost without saying that such power of resistance explains the 
afore-mentioned fact that ’Agavpia denotes in some Greek sources the 
Anatolian regions for which we proposed, for the reasons expounded 
above, pp. 16 f., the convenient designation Halys Assyria.) 

When now summarizing the results of our examination of the 
circumstances in which first Tukulti-Ninurta I and subsequently the 
great conquerors of the ninth, eighth and seventh century gave certain 
towns names characterizing them as kdru, we are obviously in a posi- 
tion to dismiss as unproven and unprovable assertions to the effect 
that those towns were trade-centers founded abroad by merchants not 
protected by their native country. In fact, we saw that in many cases 
those names were coined as designations for major towns which, in 
connection with the incorporation into the Assyrian empire of the 
territories surrounding them, were populated or repopulated and 
became the seats of governors who, to all appearances, resided in 
““palaces’’.2°° But it must also be emphasized that, according to the 
above-cited statement of the ‘‘Taylor Prism’’?*", Sennacherib placed 
the newly annexed “royal city” and ‘‘stronghold’’ of Kar-Sin-ahhé- 
eriba under the jurisdiction of the governor of Harhar/K4r-Sarru-kén. 
This fact makes it clear that the definition of a town as a kéru or 
“seat of the government’”’ depended not on its status as capital of a 
province but on the presence within its walls of one of those high- 
ranking functionaries of the royal treasury who figure in the afore- 
cited Middle and Neo-Assyrian sources as rab-kéré. In other words, 
kara in which only offices of the treasury were located must be distin- 
guished from kéré@ which were also provincial capitals. It goes almost 
without saying that treasury officials stationed in a provincial capital 


199 Meissner, Babylonien und Assyrien, 1, Heidelberg 1920, p. 106 has correctly 
observed that the Assyrian colonists referred to in the inscriptions just quoted were 
veterans whom the kings provided with a livelihood in settling them in the newly 
annexed territories. But since the sources speak of LUMES e¢ and not merely of 
ERINMES, it is appropriate to characterize them as Assyrian veterans and their 
families. See also below, p. 57. 

2005(Cf Vabove, ps 47. 

201 See above, p. 47, note 181. 
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are likely to have been the superiors of the rabi kéré charged with the 
collection of tolls and taxes in the other kdr# within the same 
province. 


* 


Having become acquainted with the implications of the administrative 
term kdru as used in legal documents, in official records and letters and 
in royal inscriptions of the later periods as a designation of major 
towns, we are prepared to examine the conditions obtaining in the 
nineteenth pre-Christian century in the capital city of Halys Assyria 
with a view to determining whether with respect to its administrative 
institutions Kani§ compares with, say, Kar-Sin-ahhé-eriba or rather 
with provincial capitals such as Kar-Tukulti-Ninurta, Kar-SulmAnu- 
a¥arid or Kar-Sarru-kén. Now there are, as will be recalled, among the 
official documents found at Kiiltepe, messages by which the kdrum 
Kanis transmitted orders to other kér#?” as well as reports of various 
karti to the kdrum Kani5?; one of the latter documents ends with the 
well-known phrase abbd@’iini béliini attunu?, by which men in a lower 
position used to express their devotion to their masters. Since, accord- 
ingly, the functionaries of the other kari recognized those of the 
kdrum Kants as their superiors, it is manifest that the position of the 
officers of the kérum Kanzs was virtually the same as that of a rab kdri 
of the later periods who served his king in a provincial capital. Hence 
Kani presents itself as the capital of an Assyrian province — yet a 
province much larger than the provinces of the Neo-Assyrian Em- 
pire —, whereas the other Anatolian towns which were seats of a 
kédrum compare with those district capitals within a Neo-Assyrian 
province in which a rab kari but no bél pahate was stationed. 

In arriving thus at the conclusion that KaniS was the capital of a 
vast Assyrian province we are certainly borne out by the data already 


202 The individual kér# named in the addresses of such letters are those of 
BuruShaddum (Gol. 19), Durhumid (TC 35), Hurrama (BIN VI 32) and WabSuSana 
(TC 60). Cf. further the letter BJN VI 101, the damaged address of which reads: 
um-ma ka-[ru-um] 2Ka-ni-1s-[ma a-na] *kd-ri-im [.......... ] 4qt-bi-ma, and the 
above-mentioned message BIN VI 8, which is addressed to kd-ar kd-ar-ma, i. e., 
as was first observed by Stephens, to ‘‘each and every kdrum’’. 

203 This group of official letters comprises so far communications from the kérum 
Ursu (SUP 7; cf. above, p. 18, note 74), kdrwm Durhumid (Oxford 685) and kédrum 
Wahsusana (O 82; cf. Zimmern, Zeitschrift fiir Assyriologie 32, 1918-19, p. 51. 1 am 
obliged to M. Louis Speleers for having permitted me in 1938 to inspect this un- 
published document.). 

204 See above, p. 18, note 74 and cf. p. 19, note 79. 
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discussed. As regards especially the essential question whether Kani& 
was the seat of an official as high-ranking as a bél pdhate and residing 
in a ‘‘palace’’, we need not repeat that the bit kdrim of KaniS func- 
tioned as treasurer of the ‘‘palace’’?°s and that both the ‘‘palace’’?® 
and an 7i5%’akkum or ‘“‘viceroy’’ of Assyrian nationality, usually 
designated as “‘prince’’ (rubd@’um), played a réle in the affairs of the 
Assyrians of Kani8.?°7 But since it is logical to assume that not only 
Assyrians had dealings with the administration headed by the viceroy, 
it is not superfluous to quote here the contract EL 209; for this unique 
document mentions the ‘‘palace’’ in connection with an agreement 
which, to judge by the names of the contracting parties and the wit- 
nesses, concerned exclusively persons belonging to the so-called native 
element within the population of Kani8.?% 

That the viceroy of Halys Assyria actually acted in much the same 
way as, for instance, ASSur-bani-apli’s bél péhdti when their provinces 
were invaded by marauders?” is established by CCT III 44»; as stated 
before??’, this letter attests the prince’s readiness to protect with his 
armed forces travelling Assyrian merchants and their goods against 
dangers menacing them on the highways. The fact, revealed by the 
above-discussed letter, KTP 14, that two representatives of the 
“government” (mdtum) of KaniS were expected to administer an oath 
of allegiance to be sworn by the head of a small state in the neighbor- 
hood of KaniS?" proves likewise that the status of the ruler of Halys 
Assyria corresponded to that of a governor or viceroy of the Neo- 
Assyrian epoch. This becomes particularly clear if one turns to the 
letter 83-1-18, 4?” in which Bél-ibni, the afore-mentioned viceroy of 
the ‘‘Sealand’”’, told king ASSur-bani-apli that he and his staff ‘‘caused 
many Sealanders, servants of the king, my lord, to take the oath” 
and that all of them “‘set their faces unto the vassalage of the king, 
my lord’’.?"3 It goes almost without saying that the ‘‘Sealanders’’, to 


205 Cf. above, p. 38. 

206 See, inter alia, p. 24, note 103, and p. 21. 

207 As for the habit of designating the same princely persons of Assyrian national- 
ity as rubd’um and as i557’akkum, see above, p. 30 with note r1id. 

208 The prince and princess who figure in the much-discussed document EL 188 
do not seem to have resided at Kani8. 

209 See especially col. B of the fragmentary prism TM 1931-32, publish ed by 
Thompson, Iraq VII, 1940, p. ror and fig. 12. 

210 See pp. 21 ff. 

ait Cf. above, pp. 17 ff. 

*2 Published by Harper, op. cit., V, Chicago 1900, No. 521; cf. Waterman, 
p. cit., 1, pp. 366 ft. 

3 Additional evidence to the effect that the viceroys and provincial governors 
had the task of controlling the vassals of their kings is furnished, inter alia, by 
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whom the viceroy administered the oath of allegiance and whom he 
describes as eager to serve the Assyrian overlord, compare not only 
with the prince of WaShania but also with the princes of other small 
states such as KuSSara whose non-Assyrian names appear occasionally 
in the tablets from Kiiltepe and Alisar. Since, as was recently shown 
by Hildegard Lewy?™, Sam&i-Adad I entrusted the son who represented 
him at Mari as a sort of viceroy?*5 with the supervision of king [Sar-Lim 
of Hana, we may even go a step further and conclude that it belonged 
to the duties of the 7557’akkum at Kani§ to see to it that the rubd’um 
rabi’um of BuruShaddum”” and the ruler of Hahhum, who may have 
been a king?!’, lived up to their obligations of faithful vassals of the 
common overlord, the rub@’um of ASSur. 


In our opinion, the evidence gathered in the preceding pages should 
fully suffice to make it manifest that the political and administrative 
conditions obtaining in Halys Assyria during the period covered by 
the bulk of the Kiiltepe texts at present available are due to the 
annexation of Cappadocia by an empire builder who made his conquest 
safe by settling Assyrians in the numerous towns of Asia Minor which 
figure in the Old Assyrian texts in part as kdrd@ and in part as wubdra- 
tum. But as such an interpretation of the sources has so far not been 
given adequate consideration by those who, in spite of all indications 


Sennacherib’s report on his eighth campaign. In order to make it perfectly clear that 
Sfizubu, the Chaldean, was a rebel without any legitimate claim to the Babylonian 
throne, Sennacherib characterizes him as a ‘‘servant”’ (i. e. a ‘‘vassal’’) “subject to 
the governor of Lahiru’”’; see col. V, ll. 21 f. of the Chicago Prism (@”@ardu ddgil pan 
amélhé] pahate 4! Lahiri) and cf. the observations of H. Lewy, Joc. cit., pp. 274 f. 

214 In Mélanges Isidore Lévy, Bruxelles 1955, pp. 249 f. 

215 Cf. above, p. 4I. 

216 See Cont. 27, 6 ff. (a-na Bu-ru-us-ha-dim ‘a sé-er ru-ba-im rabi’im(!) %1-Sa- 
pdr-Su-ma....) and cf. Revue Hittite et Asianique III, 1934-36, p. 5. 

217 That Habhum was the capital of a kingdom can, as was intimated by Lands- 
berger, Belleten 10, 1939, pp. 216 and 223, be inferred from the letter CCT IV 303; 
cf. also Bilgic, Ankara Universitesi Dil ve Tarih-Cografya Fakiiltesi Dergisi VI, 5, 
1948, p. 502. The writer of that letter reports about the unsatisfactory discussion 
which he, the eSartuwm of Habbum and a certain Idi-Kubum and his travelling 
companions had in the palace with the princes, i. e., perhaps, the prince and his 
consort. Requesting his correspondent, Innaa (cf. above, p. 26, note 109), to bring 
the matter to the attention of the kérum, he characterizes the ruler of Hahhum as a 
blood-guilty king whose throne is unstable (see Il. 13 f.: LUGAL da-me e-ta-pd-d5-ma 
ku-si-su ld ta-ag-na-at). 
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to the contrary’, have taken it for granted that the commercial pene- 
tration of Anatolia by Assyrian merchants was brought about by 
powerless but enterprising founders of trading posts or ‘“‘Handels- 
kolonien’’, it seems not superfluous to adduce additional arguments in 
favor of our view. Hence we proceed now to the question whether the 
methods applied by the conquering Assyrian kings of the later periods 
when trying to achieve the permanent possession and economic 
exploitation of regions far beyond the original boundaries of the old 
city state of A&8Sur are discernible in the Old Assyrian records. 

As was recalled above, pp. 49 f., valuable data about the transfer 
of ‘‘Assyrian people’ (niS@MES ¢ A$-Su-ra-a-a) to foreign lands are 
found in the royal inscriptions of the ninth century. There is, for 
instance, the account on the settling of Assyrian colonists in Aribua, 
the “strong city of Lubarna of Hattin’”, of which ASSur-n4sir-apli 
“took possession for himself’’.249 Since he did so without the use of 
force, Lubarna having surrendered as early as the Assyrian army 
appeared before Kunulua”’, and since his report does not say that the 
inhabitants of Aribua were ousted*?, it is obvious that Lubarna’s 
former subjects and the Assyrians were to live together in Aribua.?” 
The living together of ‘natives’? and Assyrians as attested by the 
documents from KaniS?3 and confirmed by the recent excavations at 
Kiultepe is therefore not unparalleled. Hence we see no reason for 


218 Cf. my remarks in Orientalistische Literaturzeitung 29, 1926, col. 759. 

219 See ASSur-nasir-apli, ‘“‘Annals’’, col. III, ll. 81 ff.: a-na @A-ri-bu-a dl dan- 
nu-ti-su §4™Lu-bar-na™4 Yat-ti-na-a étarbab4 ®d]a a-na ra-me-ni-ia as-bat ........... 
niSeMES e mat 4 §.Sy-ra-a-a *ina lib-bi -Se-Sib. As for evidence permitting the identifi- 
cation of Aribua with the present town of Rubé‘a or Rbé‘a in the Gebel Riba, see 
J. Lewy, Ortentalia 21, 1952, pp. 4or f. 

220 See ‘‘Annals’’, col. III, ll. 72 ff.; on the location of Kunulua see Elliger in 
Festschrift Otto Eissfeldt, Halle 1947, p. 71 and cf. J. Lewy, loc. cit., pp. 398 ff. 

221 This is all the more significant since references to the deportation of conquered 
populations are not lacking in ASSur-nasir-apli’s “‘Annals’’; cf. II, 31 ff.; III, 43 f. 

222 Similarly, there is hardly any reason for assuming that the settling of Assyrians 
at Pitru/Ana-ASSur-utir-asbat and Mutkinu (see above, p. 49) led to the displace- 
ment of the Aramaean population of these towns. While Shalmaneser tells us that he 
deported in his fourth year 22000 of Ahuni's warriors (see, for instance, 7M 54669, 
col. II, ll. 3 ff.), his statements concerning the re-annexation of Pitru and Mutkinu 
in his third year make no mention of such measures. As the pertinent passage of the 
“Monolith from Kurkh”’ is introduced by ina imtSima (see II, 35), it seems, in fact, 
that the Assyrian settlers arrived in the two towns after the end of the campaign 
which resulted in the capture of Til-Barsip and its transformation into the provincial 
capital of Kar-SulmAnu-aSarid. In other words, it seems possible that the settling 
of Assyrians in the towns which A8Sur-rabi II had lost to the Aramaeans was 
achieved without use of force. 

223 Cf. above, p. 15, note 65. 
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sharing the bewilderment of H. Cambel (loc. cit., p. 246) at the fact 
that, as she puts it, “das Kolonieviertel’’ of Kani presents itself as 
“eine absolut einheimische anatolische Siedlung’’.?”4 

Another feature of Assyrian colonization is revealed by A&8ur- 
nasir-apli’s above-mentioned references to settlements which had been 
founded by Shalmaneser I. The fact that our source speaks in this 
connection of “‘fortresses”’ (birdtz)??5 and of ‘‘Assyrian people who hold 
AsSur’s fortresses in the country of Nairi’’??° suggests that, in distinc- 
tion from the “Assyrian people”’ settled by ASSur-nAsir-apli at Aribua, 
Shalmaneser’s colonists did not live together with ‘‘natives’’. This 
conclusion is in agreement with the evidence furnished by the report 
on the measures taken by A&Sur-n4sir-apli himself in the desolated 
town of TuSha which he refortified and provided with a “‘palace’’.??7 
For he tells us that the population of this fortress, which became the 
capital of a province administered by a bél péihate??*, was to consist of 
“the ruined Assyrians who, confronted with want and hunger, had 
gone up to the mountains (and) to other lands, (namely) to the land 
of the Subrians’’.29 In other words, the Assyrians realized that their 
rule over the subjected countries could be maintained only if the 
‘natives’ were not allowed to live in the fortresses _ to be held 
by the conqueror’s armies in case of insurrection or war. Keeping the 


224 To all appearances Bayan Halet Cambel never heard of the objections which 
I raised as early as 1925 (see Zeitschrift frir Assyriologie 36, p. 25; cf. also Orientalis- 
tische Literaturzeitung 29, 1926, col. 754) against Landsberger’s assertions to the effect 
that ‘‘die Assyrer sich streng von der einheimischen Bevélkerung schieden”’. 

225 See above, p. 49 with note 196. 

226 See above, p. 49, note 197. Instead of A$-Sur (without any determinative!), 
an inscription of ASSur-nAsir-apli’s grandfather has in a similar context ™4 44 -Sur; 
see VAT 8288 (Schroeder, Keilschrifttexte aus Assur historischen Inhaits, 11, No. 84), 
1. 34: (Adad-nirari who made return to the territory of his country [i. e. who re- 
annexed]) @J-du @Zaq-qu bi-ra-a-teMES ¥4 mat 44 -Sur, 

227 See ASSur-ndsir-apli, ‘‘Annals’’, col. II, ll. 2 ff. 

228 See 82—-5-22, 139 (Johns, op. cit., I, No 372), rev., |. 6. It is interesting to 
note in this connection that the introductory lines of the reports sent to king Sargon 
by Sa-A’Sur-duppu, the Saknu of TuSha and eponym of the year 707, include the 
statement Sulmu ana “bi-ra-a-ti (var.: Ubi-ra-at) ana mati $a Sarri béliia (see Harper, 
op. cit., II, Nos. 138 f.; VII, Nos. 704 f.). This shows that the governor of TuSha 
was responsible for the garrisons of TuSha and the neighboring fortified towns. (As 
for further evidence that the governors of the provinces were not merely adminis- 
trative officers but served also as commanders of the armed forces of their area, see 
the text quoted above, p. 52, note 209 and cf. the observations of Manitius, Zezt- 
schrift fiir Assyriologie 24, 1910, pp. 109 f.) 

229 See “Annals”, col. I, ll. 7 ff.: niSCMES mat 4 § Sur an-Sd-te $4 i$tu pa-an su-un-qi 
bu-bu-te a-na SadaniMES ni matdteMES §4-ni-a-te a-na ™4tSub-ri-e e-li-vi-ni vi-te-ra-Si-nu 
ina @Tu-us-ha u-Sd-as-bi-su-nu Gla Su-a-ti a-na ra-me-ni-a as-bat. 
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fortresses free from ‘‘native’’ inhabitants was, in fact, not difficult. 
For as shown by toponyms of the type represented by '@Bir-tu Sa 
Sa-ar-ra-gi-t13° and “Bir-tu Sa La-ab-ba-na-at?* and by letters drawing 
a distinction between a town as such (dlum) and its birtum, the native 
towns actually consisted of two parts, viz. the quarter or quarters of the 
“civilian’’ population and a fortress. Much evidence to this effect 
comes now from as early a source material as the correspondence of 
king Sam&i-Adad I and his sons. I mention especially the letter of 
the later king ISme-Dagan I which deals with Ja-ab-li-ia*! as well as 
with the “fortress” (bértum) of Ia-ab-li-iaX's? and a letter of Sam%i- 
Adad in which the king reports the occupation of Hi-ba-ra-a*!, adding 
that he captured 3 hundred soldiers of his defeated enemy “‘in the 
fortress’’33 and ‘‘one son of his?54 in that town’’.?3s 

On the other hand, it must be emphasized that the colonists sent 
by the Assyrian kings to the subjected countries were not regular 
soldiers under orders to live within the walls of fortified towns such 
as Taidu or TuSha but were veterans settled as feudal tenants on 
crown-land.73° An important piece of evidence to this effect comes 
from the concluding words of ASSur-n@sir-apli’s reference to ‘‘the 
Assyrian people who hold ASSur’s fortresses in the country of Nairi 
and whom the Aramaeans had oppressed’’.*37 For in telling us that 
‘he caused”’ (these people) ‘‘to (re)take possession of their ready 
villages and houses (and) to dwell in peaceful habitations’, the king 
characterizes them as peasants living quietly in hamlets and farm- 


230 See obv., 1. 8 of Tiglath-Pilesar’s ‘‘Clay Tablet from Nimriid’”’ (II R 67; 
Rost, Die Ketlschrifttexte Tiglat-Pilesers III., 11, Leipzig 1893, pl. 22 f.). 

231 See ibidem. As intimated by Rost, op. cit., 1, p. 138, it is a legitimate assump- 
tion that the locality called “Fortress of Sarragitu’’ was virtually identical with 
al Sa-ar-ra-gi-tu, a town which figures in l. 137 of the ‘‘Annals” of Tiglath-Pilesar IIT. 
With respect to @Bétrtu Sa Labbandt and 4La-ab-ba-na-at (K. 527 (Harper, op. cit., 
I, No. 32], ll. 8 ff.; cf. 82-5-22, 116 [Harper, op. cit., XI, No. 1102], rev., 1. 5) the 
same opinion was duly advanced by Streck, Zeitschrift fiir Assyriologie 20, 1907, 
pp. 458 f. 

232 A transliteration and translation of the text was published by Dossin, Archives 
royales de Mart, IV, Paris 1951, No. 81. 

33 | see in bi-ir-tam an accusativus loci. 

34 Instead of following the transliteration offered by Dossin (op. cit., I, 1950, 
No. 92), which disagrees with his autography of |. 14, I read 7e”(!) mé@r-Su. 

35 No less significant are lines 5-8 of the letter of an officer in the service of 
Zimri-Lim (Jean, Archives royales de Mart, II, Paris 1950, No. 135) which read as 
follows: a-lwm I-la-an-su-ra-a¥®! Sarrum Ha-lt-su-vi-mu 0 sa-bu-um $a a-na bi-ir-tim(!) 
be-li it-ru-dam Sa-lim. (Cf. Oppenheim, Journal of Near Eastern Studies, X1, 1952, 
Pp. 137.) 

230 Cf. above, p. 50, note 199. 

237 See above, p. 49, note 197. 
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steads protected by fortifications.*3* It is also significant that the 
above-cited passage of ASSur-nAsir-apli’s ‘‘Annals”’ defines the revolt- 
ing descendants of Assyrians settled by Shalmaneser I as farmers 
living “‘in the land (variant: ‘“‘in the town’’) of Hal-zi-Lu-ha’’.?39 For, 
as intimated some years ago by Hildegard Lewy”, an examination of 
the circumstances in which halsu occurs in the Nuzi texts shows that 
halsu (>halzu) designates especially settlements consisting of farms 
and hamlets provided with defenses such as towers and fortified 
houses. Consequently, a halsu occupied by farming veterans presents 
itself as a sort of permanent camp or cantonment well prepared to 
repel assaults of hostile neighbors. As can be seen from the frequent 
references to a halas X¥' or a halzi “ Y*, many of these camp-like 
settlements lay in the vicinity of urban centers.743 Since, as is indi- 


238 ASSur-nasir-apli’s laconic statement is elucidated, inter alia, by Sargon’s 
report on the annexation of “‘the wide Kammanu”’ (”4Kam-ma-nu rap-su; ‘Annals’, 
ll. 205 and 214 ff. ed. Lie=Il. 179 and 188 ff. of Winckler’s edition): ‘The land of 
Kammanu I let occupy in its entirety..... Feudal service and corvée I imposed 
upon them; around it I founded 10 mighty fortresses (“d7-ra-a-ti dan-na-ti) and 
caused its people (nis¢MES-§%) to dwell in peaceful habitations.’’ We learn here that 
“dwelling in peaceful habitations”’ signifies “living under the protection of forts’’. 

239 Cf. above, p. 49, note 198. There is no doubt that the revolt of Hulaia and 
“the (descendants of the) Assyrian people whom Shalmaneser .... settled in Halzi- 
Luha”’ was a rising of malcontent peasants; the fact that ASSur-nasir-apli put 
thousands of the insurgents to death (see ‘‘Annals’’, col. I, ll. 106 ff.) makes it likely 
that in the course of the centuries those colonists had so much increased in numbers 
that the area originally allotted to them was no longer sufficient to support them. 

240 Orientalia 11, 1942, pp. 5 ff. and 11 f. 

241 The letters of Sam¥i-Adad I and his officers mention, inter alia, the grain 
(Se’um) of ha-la-as Tu-ut-tu-ul8! (Archives royales de Mari, I, No. 73, |. 7) anda plot 
of arable land i-na ha-la-as Ma-ri¥! (ibidem, V, No. 48, 1. 5). An impost in kind 
(kudurru; cf. H. Lewy, Mélanges Isidore Lévy, Bruxelles 1955, p. 250 with note 3) 
of the men (s@bum) of the ha-la-as Qi-ir-da-ha-at®! is mentioned in ll. 6 f. of the 
Cager Pazar tablet, A. 926, published by Gadd, Iraq VII, 1940, pl. I. 

242 Cf., for instance, Assur 859 (see supra, p. 49, note 196), col. III, l. 3: hal-z 
aSy-4-di (var.: hal-zi Su-di; see also Assur 10557, obv., |. 43: hal-sa USu-da). The town 
of Sfida/u, after which the hal-zi Sidi was named, reappears —as #Su-u-du — 
in col. I(!),1.x+15 of the list K. 4384 (IJ R 53, No. 1; fora transliteration see Forrer, 
op. cit., pp. 52 f.), whence it follows that it was the capital of a district; cf. Forrer, 
op. cit., pp. 20 f. who, however, failed to distinguish between Siidu/Stidu/Stida and 
halzt Sidi, even though the lines 42-45 of the obv. of the treaty between Mattiwaza 
and Subbiluliuma left no doubt that @Jr-ri-di and hal-zi @Ir-ri-di were not identical. 
As for the earliest sources relating to Su-da-aK! (var.: Su-da-aK!) and the kinglet 
who ruled over it in the time of Sam$i-Adad I, see Bottéro et Finet, Archives royales 
de Mari, XV, Paris 1954, pp. 135 and 154. 

243 Kupper, Bulletin de la Ciasse des Lettres de l’ Académie royale de Belgique, XL, 
1954, pp. 577 f. attributes therefore to halsum “‘le sens général de ‘circonscription’ ” 
In my opinion, this rendering is not quite adequate because, as noted by Kupper, 
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cated, inter alia, by the use of hal-suM=S as ideogram for birdte*44, 
halsu and birtu were synonyms, it follows from the data just referred 
to not only that ‘‘the Assyrian people’’ who since the days of Shal- 
maneser | held ‘‘A¥Sur’s bérdte in the country of Nairi’”’ were actually 
farmers but also that the conquering Assyrian kings saw in the 
founding of camp-like settlements of Assyrian farmers a means of 
maintaining their sway over foreign lands.*45 Nor is there any doubt 
that, as a rule, these military settlements lay on the most important 
highways; for the ancient rulers were well aware of the necessity of 
securing the roads used by their armies*4° as well as by the traders 
whom they sent to their distant possessions. Delitzsch’s view that 
HA.RA.AN KAL, the ideogram for falsu and birtum, might signify 
““‘Wegbefestigung’’*47 is therefore likely to be correct. On the supposi- 


loc. cit., p. 573, numerous letters draw a distinction between the falsum as such 
and the major town (dlum) after which it was named; cf., e. g., Archives royales de 
Mari, II, No. 82, |. 4 (a-lum Qa-at-tu-na-an¥! 2 ha-al-su-um Sa-lim) and ibidem, V, 
No. 69, Il. 5 f. (ha-al-sti(!) Sa-lim a-lu-um Sa-lim). In other words, it appears that 
halas X¥1 denotes the rural district outside the town of X, and not the district 
capital X plus the royal domain in its vicinity. The fragmentary inscription of 
Adad-narari I which was published by Bromski, Roczntk Orientalistyczny IV, Lwow 
1928, pp. 190 ff. leads to the same conclusion. The ‘‘Face B” of this text, which can 
be restored by means of the quasi-duplicate Assur 10557 (see above, p. 49, note 
196), describes the capture of king UasaSatta of Hanigalbat in the following terms: 
x+6bg-na [§d-a-Su asSat(?) @kalli-Su) X+7méaréMES_§u méaréteMES.su [2% wm-ma-na-te- 
Su] ¥+8715-tu WI y-ri-di [ui-Se-si-Su-nu-ti| * +9 [Sal]|-lu-su-nu ka-mu-su-nu [a nam-kur-su] 
x+10(a-nja Gli-ia 4A-Sur ub-la. As the text continues with the clause [@Jr-ri-di 
@ AldniAS.AS §4] x+11[pal-z]i I r-ri-di ak-Su-[ud as-ru-up 2 aq-qur], it is obvious that 
the villages in the vicinity of Irridi used to be designated as hal-zi @Jr-ri-di, all the 
more so since |. 53 of Assur 10557 has, instead of [hal-z]: @Ir-ri-di, pdt (=ZAG) 
al Ty-ri-di. 

44 See Winckler, Die Keilschrifttexte Sargons, 1, Leipzig 1889, pp. 206 and 210. 

245 Formerly it could not be proved that any of Shalmaneser’s predecessors on 
the Assyrian throne followed the same policy of colonization as Hammu-rapi who, 
as is learned from his correspondence with Sama’-hdsir (see Thureau-Dangin, Revue 
d’Assyriologie 21, 1924, pp. I ff. and, especially, H. Lewy, Orientalia 11, 1942, pp.9; 211 
and passim), settled after Rim-Sin’s defeat large numbers of Babylonian veterans, 
craftsmen and workers on crown-land of the annexed kingdom of Larsa. From the 
letters from Mari it follows now that Sam&i-Adad settled in much the same way in 
the former kingdom of Mari and Tuttul people whom he considered reliable. 

49 This is best shown by the fact that the section of the so-called Chronicle P 
which records KadaSman-Harbe’s successful campaign or campaigns against the 
tribes of the Syrian desert concludes with a statement to the effect that he built there 
fortified camps (@bi-ra-a-tv) and, having dug wells, populated them ‘‘in order to 
make the watch(posts) strong’; see col. I, 1. x +9: a-na massartul™ du-un-nu-nu 
niS@MES ina libbi-Si-na a-bur-ris u-se-sib and cf. Meissner, Babylonien und Assyrien, 
I, p. 341; H. Lewy, Mélanges Isidore Lévy, p. 275. 

247 See his Sumerisches Glossar, Leipzig 1914, p. 210. 
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tion that birtum goes back to birtum*4® and that the latter is a nomen 
abstractum which, as do wabrum ‘“‘foreigner’’, “‘guest’’49 and ubdru 
“foreign resident’’, ‘‘emigrant’’’s°, belongs to the root w-b-r ‘‘to 
sojourn abroad’’, it can even be suggested that, before becoming a 
term for “‘fortress’’ and ‘‘citadel’’ in the sense of ‘‘fortified part of a 
town’, “‘acropolis’’, birtum denoted a defensible ‘‘camp”’ established 
near the road by foreigners, nomads, travellers or bivouacking 
soldiers. 

When now surveying our information about the numerous com- 
munities referred to as wubdrtum Sa Tuhpia, ubdrtum Sa Ullama etc. 
etc.75™ in the documents from Kiiltepe and Alisar, we have no difficulty 


248 So far as I can see, the opinion that the 7 vowel of birtum was long is not based 
upon any cuneiform source but only on the spelling of Aramaic birtd and Hebrew 
bird. 

249 On wabrum (variants: wabirum and ubrum) see H. Lewy, Orientalia 11, 1942, 
Pp: 321, note 1. 

20 That the term ubdru signifies ‘foreign resident’”’ or ‘‘resident alien’? and that 
it implies neither condescension nor contempt for the strangers described as ubdrittu 
was shown by H. Lewy, Orientalia 11, 1942, pp. 320 ff. on the basis of the texts from 
Nuzi and Tell-el-Amarna. The sources dealt with by Edel, Beztrége zur historischen 
Theologie, 16, Tiibingen 1953, pp. 29 ff. point in the same direction in as much as 
they designate as fu-ba-ar-tu ‘‘the emigrant’’ a Hittite princess to be married off 
to Egypt. If Stamm, Die akkadische Namengebung, Leipzig 1939, p. 264 attributes 
to ubdéru the signification ‘“‘metic’’ in the sense of ‘“‘Schutzbefohlener’’ because in his 
opinion the Old Babylonian personal names of the type U-bar-4Samas, U-bar- 
4Na-bi-um etc. make sense only on the assumption that ‘‘wbdrum wie hebr. 7) den 
Fremdling bezeichnet, der zugleich Schutzgenosse eines Vollbtirgers (mdr Gli, s. 
BKBR S. 42, 41) ist’’, he overlooks (1) that gér does not always mean “‘client’’, 
(2) that Ethiopic gér signifies ‘‘neighbor’”’, (3) that mdr dl1 means “‘Mitbtirger’’, 
“fellow-citizen”’ and not “‘Vollbiirger’” and (4) that the passage which he quoted has 
ubadru between ru’a “friend” and tappi ‘‘companion”’, on the one hand, and mér Gli, 
on the other. These data show that there is nothing to prevent us from attributing to 
Ubar-Samas the meaning ‘Neighbor of Sama’, ‘Friend of Sama%’’. Hence it is 
possible to compare this name with the Akkadian name Sama%-tappd’t and the 
biblical name bxyyn and its cognates on which Noth, Die israelitischen Personen- 
namen, Stuttgart 1928, pp. 153 f. may be consulted. Against Tallqvist, Assyrian 
Personal Names, Helsingfors 1914, pp. 80 f., the Phoenician names npn, nanvy 7), 
byan (=™Gi-ri-ba-’-al), }D¥71 (=™Gi-ri-Sa-pu-nu) etc. can obviously be explained 
in the same way. 

251 Following is a list of the place names so far known to occur in connection with 
wubdrtum (variant: ubdrtum) Sa: Amkuwa (Gelb No. 17, 1f. [see below, p. 61, 
note 257]; Gelb No. 18, 26f. [see Archives d'Histoire du Droit Oriental II, 1938, 
p. 128, note 1]), Badna (KTHahn 3, 23f.), Hanaknak (EL 260, 17f.), Karahna 
(in the address 1a-na kd-ri-im *Ka-ni-is8! 394-bt4-ma 4um-ma wu-bar-tum *$a Ka-ra- 
ah-na-ma of MAH 16580; I am greatly obliged to E. Sollberger for a photo of this 
small fragment, which I could subsequently inspect at Geneva), Mama (see Bilgic, 
loc. cit., pp. 30 and 34; Belleten XVII, No. 65, fig. 36, 1. 4), Salatuwar (KTHahn 
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in discerning certain features from which it appears that these wubdrd- 
tum or ‘‘colonies’’?5* were founded in accordance with the principles 
subsequently observed by Shalmaneser I and A88ur-n@sir-apli in 
securing their possessions in the country of Nairi. In the first place, 
it cannot remain unnoticed that the sources mention an ubdrtum Sa 
Zalpa which, as indicated by its name, lay in the neighborhood of the 
important town of Zalpa.?53 Since, as was shown before?54, Zalpa was 
the seat of a kdrum and hence a district capital comparable to, say, 
dlSy-u-dus, the interrelation between Zalpa and the ubdrtum Sa 
Zalpa obviously corresponds to that between #Sidu and the afore- 
mentioned halzi Sidi. Once this is realized, it does not require much 
consideration to see that, for instance, the wubdrtum Sa Amkuwa must 
be distinguished from the “‘native’’ town of Amkuwa after which it 
was named.?5° Hence it is not surprising that the Old Assyrian tablets 
found in situ at the so-called Alisar Héyiik comprised two different 
classes of legal documents, namely, on the one hand, texts from the 


16, 22; cf. KTP ro, 3f.), Samuha (VAT 6209, 3f.; see below, p. 70, note 301), Tubpia 
(EL 271, 12 f.), Ullama (EL 282 A, 1; B, 1 f.), WaShania (Il. 9 f. of an unpublished 
letter acquired many years ago by O. Kriickmann; see also Gol. 21, 2f. and cf. 
below, p. 70, note 299), Zalpa (EL 267, A 13). Whether, with Bilgic, loc. cit., p. 30, 
l.2 of an unpublished letter from Bogazkéy can be restored to [2-bar-t]im Sa Ku-Sa-ra 
seems most uncertain. Whereas I formerly proposed the reading ![a-na kd-ri-im 
Hu-ra-ma] *|u wa-bar-tlim Sa Ku-Sa-ra, | now consider it possible that this letter 
was addressed ![a-na ru-ba-im u| ?[ru-ba-tlim Sa Ku-Sa-ra; a publication of the 
fragment is most desirable. 

252 Having abandoned my former reading wa-ba-ar-tum, I now see in wubértum/ 
ubartum a collective derived from ubéru “resident alien’’, ‘“‘emigrant’’, ‘“‘neighbor”’ 
(see above, p. 59, note 250). Accordingly, I compare wubdrtum with ’6r¢hd (plural 
’Orehot), ‘group of travellers”, ‘‘caravan’’, géld@, 26Sebet (Gesenius-Kautzsch, Hebré- 
ische Grammatik?’, Leipzig 1909, pp. 411 f.), s@bilatun ‘travellers’, sayydratun ‘‘a 
company of persons journeying together’”’ (Wright, A Grammar of the Arabic Lan- 
guage®, 1, Cambridge 1951, p. 233) and those other West-Semitic collectives which, 
being derived from participles or adjectives by means of the feminine ending, denote 
homogeneous groups of persons and the like. The view of von Soden, Grundriss der 
akkadischen Grammattk, p. 58, that our term is a noun of the type parastum meaning 
“Handelsamt” is obviously incompatible with the basic meaning of the root w - b- 7, 
in consideration of which M. David attributed to wa/u-ba-ar-tum the signification 
“Fremdenniederlassung”’ as early as 1933 (see Orientalistische Literaturzeitung 36, 
col. 214, note 8). 

253 On the eminent place accorded to Zalpa in the Hittite tradition see J. Lewy, 
Orientalistische Literaturzeitung 26, 1923, col. 542; Hrozny, Archiv Orientdlnt 1, 1929, 
p. 290; Sommer, Hethiter und Hethitisch, Stuttgart 1947, pp. 5 f. 

254 See above, p. 20, note 85 and p. 37, note 130. 

255 On this town and its history see above, p. 57, note 242. 

56 Note that all the wubdradtum so far known were named after towns the names 
of which are not Assyrian. 
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southern part of the hill which mention the wubdrtum Sa Amkuwa?s? 
and, on the other hand, the text No. 49758 from the northern part 
which, being concerned only with ‘‘natives’’, refers to the town of 
Amkuwa (dlum Amkuwa) as well as to a ‘‘native”’ ruler, ‘‘Anitta, the 
grand prince’. 

If one compares the contents of the thousands of Kiiltepe texts so 
far published with those of the fifty legal documents and letters from 


*57 | refer to the texts Gelb Nos. 17 and 18. As I stated in Archives d’ Histoire du 
Droit Oriental 11, 1938, p. 128, note I, ll. 26 f. of No. 18 are possibly to be read wu-ba- 
lar-tum| ®"{a} Sa [A-an]-ku(!)-wa. As regards the text No. 17, we conclude from the 
following data that its first two lines mentioned the same wubdrtum: (1) As will be 
seen below, p. 71, note 304, a considerable part of the tablets found in situ on the 
southern terrace of the Alisar Héyiik represents the archive of a certain Idi-Kubum 
mér Usur-Sa-ASsur. (2) The text No. 17, one of the documents of this archive, can 
be defined as a typical record of a dispute or proceedings in court which concerned 
Idi-Kubum. This results, on the one hand, from the characteristic wording of Il. 5 ff. 
(um-ma ni-nu-ma mi-nam a slé-elr Sru-ba-im Siu-ka-li-a 7[1\§-pu-[rla-ka um-ma 
Su-ut-ma) and, on the other hand, from Il. x+3 ff., which run as follows: [hu|rdsum 
a-na sé-he-er-ti *+41-tury-ma I-di-Ku-bu-[um] *+5]d ti-ta-Si-ra-ni wm-ma *+6§u-ut-ma 
u-ba-ar-tum X+17-Sa(!)-a-ld-ni i-na e(!)-[ra-bi-a-ma] **+8a-ta hurdsam(?) ta-Sa-qall 
um-ma] *+9I-di-Ku-bu-[um-ma] *+10kaspam Id-di-n[a-su]m. [The reading 7-Sa(!)-a- 
ld-nt seems to be corroborated by a photograph obligingly placed at my disposal by 
the late Professor E. Chiera.] (3) From the conciseness of the clause ubdrtum iSa’a- 
lannz it follows with fair certainty that the beginning of the document indicated which 
ubértum was involved in this legal matter. Hence there is little doubt that the lacuna 
preceding ?a A-am-ku-wa contained the word ubértum. (4) The fact that ll. 4 and 6 
mention a “‘prince’’ points in the same direction. For the letter VAT 6209 (see below, 
p. 70 with note 301) provides us with evidence that the municipal officers of the 
local wubdrétum took a hand in affairs in which the rulers of the small Anatolian 
principalities were interested. There are, incidentally, still other letters which show 
that the Assyrian municipal authorities concerned themselves with legal affairs and 
business matters of Assyrian merchants which involved the ‘“‘princes’’ and their 
“‘nalaces”’ or ‘“‘native’’ officers presumably in the service of those princes. Thus we 
learn from KT Hahn 3 that, being notified of a burglary which had been committed 
in a bit wabri, ‘‘the (representatives of the) wubdrtum Sa Badna went up to the 
burulli (of Badna)”’ who, in turn, promised to investigate and to make amends in 
case the stolen goods should not be recovered. (Cf. Archives d’Histoire du Droit 
Oriental II, 1938, pp. 138 f.) Similar information comes from VAT 9222, one of the 
few letters which mention the city of Hattum. (See Symbolae Hrozny, IV, p. 371 and 
cf. above, p. 6, note 26.) After describing his negotiations with a kdérum other than 
that of Kani§ (it may have been that of HattuS of which we know from another un- 
published text; see above, p. 45), the writer of this letter, the well-known Sinéa, 
goes on to relate that he wished to obtain a document (¢surtum) from the local 
ékallum and proposed therefore to ‘‘go up with you (plural!) when you go up to the 
palace’; but in the end he had to report to his correspondent: x Su-nu-ma 1-na-zu-mu 
3lum-ma Su-nu-ma mi-Su-um 15-ti-ni e-ta-na-lt. 

258 Latest transliteration and translation in Archives d’Histoire du Droit Oriental 


IT, 1938, pp. 133 ff. 
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the Old Assyrian settlement on the southern foot of the Alisar Hoyiik 
which we identified with the wubdrtum Sa Amkuwa?s®, he cannot fail 
to note that, comparatively speaking, the latter refer much more 
frequently to big and small cattle than the former. There is, in the 
first place, the afore-mentioned record of proceedings in court, No. 18, 
according to which two oxen and one lamb were the object of negotia- 
tions between Amur-A&Sur, the son of S@-[Star?%°, and one Tazkul. 
Moreover, according to the letters 5 and 6, Nabi-Enlil, a businessman 
residing in the wubdrtum Sa Amkuwa?, was asked by an Enna-As&Sur, 


29 The correctness of the identification of the Alisar Héoytik with Amkuwa, 
first suggested by me in Revue Hittite et Asianique III, 1934-36, p. 7, leaps to the eye 
if due cognizance is taken of the fact, just mentioned, that the text No. 49, which 
deals exclusively with ‘‘natives’’ and refers to dlum Amkuwa and Amitta rubad’um 
vabt’um, was found on the northern fringe of the mound, viz. in the plot SO of the 
plan published by Gelb, op. cit., p. 9, whereas the fifty texts which concern Assyrians 
and include references to the wubdriwm come from its southern terrace. It is hardly 
possible to attribute this to a mere coincidence. For the fragment No. 1, that much- 
discussed text from Alisar which mentions together with ‘‘Anitta, the prince,’’ only 
natives and thus exhibits much the same features as No. 49, emerged likewise at some 
distance from the archives of the Assyrians, namely in the plot HH 9, where it was 
found not in situ but in refuse layers; see von der Osten, Discoveries in Anatolia 
1930-31, Chicago 1933, p. 5. 

60 An Amur-ASkur mér Si-IStar is also mentioned in Il. 15 f. of the Kiiltepe text 
TC 26; although Amur-ASSur and Sf-I8tar were very common names, I expect to 
show elsewhere that the two texts concern the same person. 

261 That Nabi-Enlil used to live at Amkuwa/Alisar follows with certainty from 
the fact that one and the same place, the plot M 33 of the afore-mentioned plan, 
yielded, in addition to three letters addressed to him, the letter Gelb No. 15 which 
begins as follows: ‘To Dada and Silli-Ea, to 7Dada say: Thus (spoke) [N Jabi-Enlil.”’ 
As the latter text mentions a trip of Nabi-Enlil to HattuS where he saw Dada (see 
Il. 20> ff.: w5-ta #[. .]-Su(?) a-na Ha-[ti-us a]-li-kam-ma *[i-na] Ha-ta-us a-na-ku a 
a-ta ni-na-me-er-ma..... ), and as a bearer of the rare name Da-a-a is the addressee 
of an Old Assyrian letter unearthed in 1938 at Bogazkéy and published in Archiv 
fir Orientforschung XII, 1937-1939, p. 397 and in Mitteilungen der Deutschen Orient- 
Gesellschaft, No. 77, 1939, p. 23, it seems not impossible that the few Old Assyrian 
texts from HattuS so far known and those from Amkuwa cover much the same years. 
It is worthwhile stating in this connection (1) that two texts listed by Forrer 
(Zeitschrift der Deutschen Morgenldndischen Gesellschaft 76, 1922, p. 186, note 4) 
among eight Old Assyrian tablets from Bogazkéy, namely VAT 6180 (see above, 
p. 15, note 65) and VAT 7676=EL 34, likewise mention a Da-a-a, and (2) that 
the two eponyms referred to in these tablets do not so far occur in any Kiiltepe text. 
(Note that also the Bogazkéy tablet Inv. No. 249/e, which was communicated by 
Gliterbock, Mitteilungen der Deutschen Orient-Gesellschaft, No. 74, 1936, pp. 64f., 
refers to two eponyms so far not known from other sources ! [The assumption of Otten, 
ibidem, No. 87, 1955, p. 24 that the name Da-a-a does not occur in the Kiiltepe texts 
is contrary to the facts; see CCT 174=EL 181, line 24 and cf. TC III 78, 21; 28; 
VAT 13533, 23.]) Unfortunately, Forrer’s information on those eight tablets — VAT 
6180, 6188, 6209, 6211, 6691, 6695, 7674, 7676 — was unreliable: VAT 6695 is not 
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whose domicile and profession are unknown”, to purchase for him, or 
to assist his messengers and agents in purchasing for him, onions?®% 
and the product ofa tree designated as alldnum4, as well as 


Old Assyrian, and at least one other text, viz. VAT 6209 (see below, p. 70, note 301), 
can hardly have been unearthed at Bogazkéy. On the other hand, it appears from 
some of the personal names found in VAT 6180, VAT 7676 and VAT 7674 that 
Weidner may have gone too far in his statements in Boghazkéi-Studien 6, Leipzig 
1922, p. 99, note 2, apud J. Lewy in Reallexikon der Vorgeschichte VI, Berlin 1926, 
p. 213 and in Archiv frir Orientforschung X, 1935-36, p. 180, note 1, in which he 
categorically declared that none of the tablets enumerated by Forrer came from 
Bogazkoy. For to say nothing of the fact that these statements are somewhat contra- 
dictory, they are not borne out by Winckler’s laconic report on his inspection of the 
Kiiltepe to which Weidner refers. The confusion is all the worse since a text not 
listed by Forrer, namely VAT 6203, figures in Mitteilungen der Deutschen Orient- 
Gesellschaft, No. 70, 1932, p. 28 as a ‘‘Tafel vom Kiiltepe-Typ, angeblich von H. 
Winckler in Bogazkéy gefunden’’ and as a specimen of a Kiiltepe tablet selected 
“aufs Geratewohl”. (For reasons unknown to me, this latter tablet was not shown 
to me in 1926 when I studied the Kiiltepe texts of the Berlin Museum including most 
of the disputed texts contained in Forrer’s list.) Incidentally, the doubts expressed 
by Ehelolf (cbidem, p. 28) as to the Old Assyrian character of the fragment found in 
Bogazkéy in 1931 (B 30; loc. cit., p. 28, fig. 13) were unjustified. The piece exhibits 
much the same features as a fragment of similar size a photo of which was transmitted 
to me by the late Professor E. Chiera together with the photos of the Alisar tablets 
subsequently published by Gelb. This Alisar fragment (photo 19961, negative 11163 
of the Oriental Institute of Chicago), which I fail to find in Gelb’s publication, is 
unquestionably Old Assyrian. 

262 According to No. 5, ll. 2>f. (‘‘In 5 days I shall go to Zalpa’”’) and No. 6, 
Il. 2b f. (“I am well; I am back from Zalpa’’), his activities included trips to Zalpa. 
Lines 9—25@ of No. 5, for which I refer to my annotated transliteration and translation 
in Archives d'Histoire du Droit Oriental II, 1938, pp. 128 ff., indicate that he had 
contacts with the ékallum of Salah3uwa. 

263 See No. 6, ll. 13 f.: Su-wm-ki u% Su-hu-[t]t-ni “[Sé-b]ts-lam. For Sumki, which 
we identify with Syriac Samké ‘“‘cepae’”’ (Brockelmann, Lexicon Syriacum?, p. 786), 
see KTS 522, 20 (x Sigli a-na Su-um-[ki] % akdlim ‘‘x shekels for onions and bread’’) 
and TC III 237, 7 ff. (¢-na Sa-tim i-na ha-ar-pi 81/2 mand’em 3 Sigli kaspam %-Sa-qu-lu 
u ka-ar-pd-at Su-um-ki i-du-nu). Note that BIN IV 162, 13 f. has 2 karpat ar-bis-1m 
Su-um-ki ‘‘2 jars of dried vegetables(?), (namely) onions’’ in a passage in which the 
parallel memoranda Gelb No. 55 (I. 9) and Hrozny, V #151 piilmésice (Praha 1927), 
p. 70 (1. 10) have 2 karpat Su-um-ku and cf. the occurrence of 10 karpat(!) ar-bi-e 
gis-ra-n|i](?) in 1. 14 of the unpublished text Giessen 3-5. 

264 See No. 5, ll. 4» ff.: a-ma-kam a-id-ni lu....*lu 10 ga lu 5 qa lu 3 qa a-Sar 
1-ba-Si- Sli-qi-ma Sé-bis-lam ‘“4There *buy and send me ‘alléni, either .... or 10 qa, 
or 5 qa or 3 qa, wherever they are (obtainable)’’. As I noted in Journal of the American 
Oriental Society 58, 1938, pp. 454 f., references to this product of the alldnu tree are 
also found in the Kiiltepe texts BIN IV 160, TC 97, TC II 62 and TC III 209 as well 
as in one of the Old Assyrian texts from Nuzi. I then attributed to all@nu the sig- 
nification ‘‘terebinthine’’, ‘turpentine’. But in the light of the observations of 
Thompson, A Dictionary of Assyrian Botany, London 1949, pp. 270 f. it seems possible 
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“sheep’’6s and ‘‘fat rams’’, which he needed because he “‘had no 
meat’’.?°° Hence it is logical to assume that Nabi-Enlil lived among 
a farming population which, in addition to producing vegetables, 
reared the small cattle ordered by Enna-A&SSur. There is, in fact, 
evidence that Nabi-Enlil bought small cattle from bearers of 
Assyrian names.”*7 The Alisar tablets leave therefore little doubt 
that the wubdrtum Sa Amkuwa was, above all, a settlement of 
Assyrian farmers. 

It is further significant that, whenever it is possible to determine 
the approximate location of a ‘‘native’’ town after which a wubdrtum 
was named, the ‘‘native’’ town turns out to have been situated on one 
of the much-frequented highways linking the district capitals which 
were seats of a kdrum with each other or with Kani’. Thus Mama is 
known to have been a place on the caravan road from UrSu to Kani8.7° 
Whereas Ullama and WaShania were stations on the highway from 
BuruShaddum to Kani8*, Salatuwar lay on the main-road from 
WahSuSana to BuruShaddum.?7° Tubhpia, in turn, seems to have 
been a station on an important road which linked Zalpa and 
Durhumid with Kanig.?7" Amkuwa, finally, can be placed with 


that the term denotes that sort of manna which comes from the dwarf oak. (If so, 
the words a(?)-ld-ni ir-bi (Gelb No. 6, 1. 5) may mean ‘‘my (provisions of) manna 
increased’’, and not ‘‘E(?)-ld-li is grown up’’, as assumed in Journal of the American 
Oriental Society 57, 1937, p. 437-) That allaéni% means ‘‘acorns’’ is, in my opinion, 
less likely. 

265 See the closing lines of No. 6, in which one Zu-ra-a, to all appearances an 
employee of Enna-ASsur’s, is given the following instructions: Su-ma a-na S-mi-im 
<Sa> Ve-me-ri i-sd-fi-ti-ni-ku %e-me-ri ki-i 1015-74-at 136-bis-lam ‘81f they are going 
to oppose thee 18in respect to the price <of> !the sheep, 4send me 2°(only) as few 
as ten sheep.” 

266 See No. 5, ll. 7 f. (2 e-ti-di ®ka-db-ru-ti Sé-bis-lam Sé-ra-am Id i-$u) and cf. 
No. 6, ll. 9 ff.: [2] e-ta-di-e damgttim!™ 1[]7]-tls-qi-ma lu-Sé-bi-lam “[2 a-tla(!) 
2 e-t-di ?[damgitim'™ [i-gi-ma '8[§é-bis]-lam ‘°[Let] him buy °[2] nice rams and 
let him send (them) to me; "[yo]u, [too], buy “2 [nic]e "rams “and'3[se]nd (them) 
to me.” 

*°7 T refer especially to Il. 4-64 of the memorandum, Gelb No. 34, according to 
which an Ala[b]um or Ala[h]um received 40 shekels as “price of the lambs’’. Cf. 
further the payments to Kukkulanum and Adad-nasir which figure in No. 31. 

268 See Orientalia 21, 1952, pp. 288 ff. 

69 As for the details see pp. 13 f. of the article quoted above, p. 18, note 76. 

270 See ibidem, p. 14. 

7 According to an unpublished letter (VAT 13525), a man en route to Kani 
met at Tubpia messengers who came from Kani8. From CCT III 1, a letter addressed 
by Amur-I8tar, a resident of Durhumid (see JCK 187, 47 and cf. CCT III 1, 5), to 
Imdi-ilum, who used to live at Kani8, it is learned that the latter was to receive at 
Tubpia a shipment of copper dispatched by the former from Durhumid. On the 
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some confidence on a highway which connected HattuS with 
Durbumid.?? 

In defining the wubdrdtum and kari of Asia Minor as settlements 
organized by an empire builder who transferred subjects of his to 
Anatolia and set up an Assyrian viceroy in Halys Assyria??3, we are 
supported by a number of official letters which make it very clear 
that the magistrates at the capital of Halys Assyria received their 
orders from the Assyrian metropolis on the Tigris and were supervised 
by officers from the city of ASSur. Perhaps the most instructive of 
these documents is the letter TC 1 referred to above, p. 40774. As was 
first observed by Landsberger?’s, this unique letter is a report which 
the kdrum Kant5 received from its representatives at AS8ur.?7° It opens 
(in Il. 4-6) with the statement that, in order to cover expenditures 


other hand, it follows from the Hittite texts discussed by Gétze, Revue Hittite et 
Asianique I, 1930-32, pp. 18 ff. that the Hittite kings came through Tuhpia/Tubup- 
pia when traveling from Zalpa/Zalpuwa to Matila. 

272 Thus if we combine the data furnished by VAT 13005 (Keilschrifittexte aus 
Boghazkéi, 1V, No. 13) and Bo 2626 (Keilschrifturkunden aus Boghazkéi, XXV, 
No. 28). Whereas the former text mentions the gods of URUAn-ku-wa immediately 
before those of URUT%r-mi-it-ta and URUTu-hu-pi-ia (obv., col. I, ll. x +22 f.; cf. 
Gétze, loc. cit., p. 21), the latter defines Ankuwa as the third station on a road which 
began at HattuSa§; cf. Gelb, op. cit., p. 10; Bilgig, loc. cit. (see supra, p. 20, note 865), 
p. 30. (The identity of Turmitta and Durhumid, tentatively assumed by Lands- 
berger, Zeitschrift fiir Assyriologie 35, 1924, p. 224, note 4, becomes manifest when 
comparing the above-cited letter CCT III 1, which mentions Tuhpia and Durhumid, 
with col. I, x +22 of VAT 13005 or with col. II, ll. 10 f. of Bo 2026, as restored by 
Gotze, Hattusil1s, Leipzig 1925, p. 14.) 

273 As was intimated above, p. 53, the Assyrian penetration of Anatolia must 
have begun prior to the period covered by the bulk of the Kiiltepe texts so far 
available. This follows, above all, from the fact that, during this period, the Assyrian 
population of Kani§ saw in Halys Assyria ‘the land par excellence’ (see above, p. 
13). The religious syncretism which manifests itself in the participation of the 
Assyrians in the worship of Anna (see above, p. 11 with note 47) and the numerous 
cases of intermarriage between ‘natives’ and their fellow-citizens of Assyrian 
extraction (see above, p. 15, note 65) point, of course, in the same direction. It 
involves therefore a misleading anachronism if some savants call the upper strata 
of the unearthed part of Kani§ ‘‘the city of the colonists’ and define without dis- 
crimination as ‘‘colonists’’ all Assyrians whose records have been found at Kiiltepe, 
Alisar and Bogazkéy. 

274On the basis of a collation which, thanks to J. Nougayrol’s kindness, I 
could, at long last, do in June 1955, it is possible to state that lines 28-324 of TC 1 
read as follows: tup-pd-am Sa ru-ba-im **kd-ar kd-ar-ma *°[Sa]-d5-me-a-ma *[kaspam] 
32j7-15-qu-lu. 

2715 0G. Cil., DP. 224. 

276 A free translation of lines 1-27 and 32-34 of TC 1 was published by Lands- 
berger in Der Alte Orient, 24, 4 (Leipzig 1925), p. 10. For Il. 28-324 see presently and 
cf. above, note 274. 
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for some sort of fortification?7’, ‘‘the city’’ (dlum) “imposed upon you”’ 
a payment of ten minas of silver; after mentioning (in Il. 7-15) that 
only their plea to save the kérum KanisS an unnecessary expenditure 
of another mina of silver prevented the elders?7® from transmitting 
their pertinent order to Kani¥ through a special messenger whose 
travelling expenses would have been charged at ASSur to the account 
of the kédrum?79, the writers of the letter insist upon immediate transfer 
to ASSur of the ten minas because any delay would expose them to 
reproach by the elders (ll. 16-22). Then they show the kdrum KamniS 
how to obtain those ten minas: ‘‘In accordance with *the tablet of 
the city dispatch (messengers) and ?’cause *the kdri®° "to pay the 


277 dirum¥1, Since it now seems that the period covered by the Kiiltepe texts 
comprises the reign of Iri8um I and quite possibly that of his father, IluSumma, it is 
in order to raise the question as to the identity of this d#ruwm¥! with the déirum¥! 
eSSum the construction of which is recorded by IluSumma in ll. 24 ff. of the brick 
inscription Z 21 and duplicates published and discussed by Weidner, ZA 43, 1936, 
pp. 114 ff. But cf. also Il. 39) ff. of the stone inscription Assur 16850 (KAH II 11; 
AOB, I, pp. 12 ff. sub 7), according to which IriSum I seems to have doubled the 
height of the same dérum, and ll. 5 ff. of Assur 2764 (KAH I 63; AOB, I, pp. 34 ff. 
sub XIV), according to which the old wall first erected by Kikia was rebuilt by 
Ikfinum and Sarrum-kén. 

278 As is well known from the Old Babylonian sources, ‘‘the elders’’ (Scbitum) 
was a designation of the notables who formed a kind of city council. The letter here 
under discussion reveals therefore that the capital city on the Tigris which figures 
as ‘‘my city” in the building inscriptions of many an Old Assyrian 7357’akkum pos- 
sessed to some degree the right of self-government. Gol. 14, a somewhat damaged 
letter which S4-IStar addressed to three well-known citizens of KaniS, leaves no 
doubt that the analogous conclusion must be drawn with regard to the capital of 
Halys Assyria. For after stating that a ‘‘tablet of the kdrum’”’ arrived at the town 
where he was staying and that he took cognizance of its contents (Il. 6» ff.; see also 
1. 21 and cf. the mention of Kani§ in 1. 34), Sa-I8tar relates a conversation which he 
opened with the words ‘“‘the elders sent me a message”’ (see ll. 25 f.: wm-ma a-na-ku-ma 
Si-bu-tum *is-pu-ru-nim; as for the preceding [wa-a]r(!)-ki-ta(!)-ma ™[a-n]a rabi 
[st-ki|-ti-1m e-li-ma..... , see above, p. 46, note 173). 

279 That this is the sense of ll. 9 ff. (mz-nu a-na Si-bu-tim nu-sa-li-ma um-ma 
Um-nu-ma Si-tp-ra-am ld ta-Sa-pd-ra-ma {kasp|am 1 mand’am ‘[gdém-r|a-am ka- 
ru-um [Id] i-ld-pd-at) is obvious because the letter concludes with a warning in 
which mention is made of the possibility of taking the 10 minas “‘here’’, i. e. in ASSur, 
“from your money”’; see Il. 32ff.: Sa-ma 1d ta-hi-da-[ma] “kaspam Id ta-Sé-bi-lé-nim 
a-na-kam-ma *i-na kaspi?t-ku-nu ni-ld-qt. 

80 T. e. the kdrd other than KaniS. Apart from Kani8, the following ten towns 
figure as seats of a kdrum in the Old Assyrian sources so far available: Buru8haddum, 
Durbumid, Hahbum, Hattu8, Hurrama, Nibria, Tawinia (see above, p. 45, note 
170), UrSu, WabSuSana and Zalpa. On the supposition that, with the exception of 
the kdrum Nihria, which lay outside Anatolia, all these kér# received instructions 
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silver! *°[C]ause ?%each kérum *°to read?* *8the tablet of the prince?* 
3°in order that “they pay *[the silver]! In addition to making it 
clear beyond doubt that the capital city of Halys Assyria was tributary 
to the king of ASSur, TC 1 reveals therefore that decrees issued at 
ASSur concerned the levying of taxes in those other major towns of 
Asia Minor which, likewise being settled with Assyrians, had become 
flourishing centers of trade hardly less important than Kani. This 
being so, we are not, of course, surprised to learn from the instructions 
transmitted to the Sdqil ta’tim?*® u biruttum $a Salatuar?* in the official 


from the kérum Kanzs and through the latter from the city of A&SSur, it would appear 
that each kérum was ordered to contribute one mina of silver to the “‘expenses for the 
dirumK!”. (The assertion of Landsberger, Belleten 10, 1939, p. 214 that NeSa was 
“Sitz eines karum”’ is not borne out by any of the texts so far published.) 

cob et Ouneat a. 

282 This tuppum Sa rubd’im was certainly identical with the tuppum Sa dlim 
mentioned in |. 25 of our letter. Evidence to this effect comes, above all, from the 
case-tablet EL 327 already referred to above, p. 26, note 109 (see also below, p. 78). 
As will be recalled, the subject of this much-discussed document is a decision of the 
magistrates in the city of ASSur (din dlim) which authorized a certain Kukkulanum 
to send an attorney (7@bisum) to Cappadocia and directed the kédrum to cooperate 
with this rébisum (see EL II, p. ror, note b and cf. further zbidem, p. 89, note d, 
where it is shown that — if not always, at least in certain instances — the r@bisum 
carried with him to Kanis the decree authorizing him to go to Cappadocia and to act 
there in accordance with his instructions). As EL 327 was sealed with the seal of 
Sarrum-kén, the 7552’akkum of A&SSur (thus! see below, p. 78, note 332), it can be 
inferred that decisions of the magistrates in ASSur which contained instructions for 
the kdvum were rendered in the name of the rubé’wm of ASSur and are therefore likely 
to have been called tuppum Sa rubé’im. (For the occurrence of the fuller expression 
tuppum Sa Glim u rubd’im see EL II, p. 89, note d in fine.) That this was actually so 
follows, inter alia, from 7C III 1; for the writers of this letter inform its addressee 
that, in case he did not comply with their requests, they would dispatch a ‘“‘tablet of 
the prince and a rdbisum”’ (see ll. 30 ff.: Su-ma la ki-a-am ™“tup-pd-am Sa ru-ba-im 
2 rvdbisam *ni-Sa-pdr-ma 1 kd-ri-im nu-ba-ds-ka). See also EL II, p. 76, 
note d. 

283 Since it is hardly too daring to attribute to Saqdlum “‘to weigh’, ‘‘to weigh 
out”, the meaning ‘‘to weigh once more’, ‘‘to verify by weighing again’’, I see in the 
Sdqil ta’tim the revenue-officer who examined the weight of the cash payments 
received from persons liable to pay taxes. 

284 As the Kiiltepe texts use bz’Grum in the sense of ‘‘to choose’’, “‘to select’”’ 
(see EL II, p. 40, note d), it seems possible that the biruttum (<birdtum) were 
“elected’”’ magistrates representing the wubdrtuwm in which they lived in certain 
dealings with its superiors, i.e. with the kérwm under which the wubdrtum was 
placed. That, to judge by the texts to be quoted presently, the ubdrtum sa Salatuar 
(see above, p. 59, note 251) was under the jurisdiction of the kérum WahSuSana is 
in perfect agreement with the geographic data discussed in pp. 13 ff. of the Hal 
Edhem Memorial Volume. (See also above, p. 20, note 86.) 
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letters TuM I 1228, TC 327% and KTP 12787 that fees and tolls such 
as the Saddu’dtum?*® and the road tax designated sometimes as fa’tum 
Sa harradnim?*? and at other times as ‘ta’ tum?*® accrued to the kdrum 
Kani, no matter whether they were collected by the authorities of the 
wubartum $a Salatuar?® or by the kérum WabSuSana.?” Unnecessary 
to add that these data (which are supplemented, inter alia, by the 


285 Ty M I 12 runs as follows: !wm-ma ka-ru-um ?Wa-ah-su-Sa-na-ma *a-na Sa-qi-tls 
ta-[tim] 42 bi-ru-tim ®$a Sa-ld-ta-a[r] ®qi-bi-ma a-na-kam 715 manda’é eri’am ®ma-si-am 
aq eri’it-Su a 1 Siglam kaspam Sa “bis-ri-gd-ni-Su A-S[ur-..... ] 2%2-di-nt-a-tit a-ma- 
kam Su-ma watram mi-ma ““uS-té-ba-al °Sa-di-a-Su-ma 'ku-un-kd-ma_ %"Sé-bis- 
lé-nvm. 

286 This is a transliteration of TC 32: !um-ma %-ip-ru "Sa kd-ri-im Ka-ni-is *u 
ka-ru-um Wa-ah-Su-Sa-na ‘a-na Sa-qi-ils ta-tim °% bi-ru-tim *$a Sa-lé-ti-ar 7qt-bi-ma 
2 Siqlin ®kaspam 2% 2 mand’én %eri’am dammugqam Sa-du-[a-si] '°Sa A-ld-bu-u{m| 
Umér Sarra-¢A [dad] 1i-di-a-ku-nu-ti-[ni] 8a-ma-kam kaspam [iv] eri’am a-na [Sa 
ki-ma A-ld-bi-im '[t]a-e-ra. 

287 The well-preserved part of KTP 12 reads as follows: !wm-ma kd-ru-wm 
2Wa-ah-Su-Sa-na-ma *a-na S$a-qi-ils ta-tam ‘uv bi-ru-tim gi-bi-ma 5Sarra-Sin*® %$a-du-a-si 
a-na-kam "1-di [a-mja-kam 8[...... | Sere The fact that bi-ru-tim (I. 4) is 
not followed by Xa and a place name is obviously due to negligence of the 
scribe. 

288 See KTP 12, 5 ff.: ‘‘Sarra-Sin “paid (lit., ‘“deposited”) ‘Shere [i. e. at 
WabSuSana] his fee.” 

289 Thus in the concluding lines of an unpublished letter in the Rosenberg Col- 
lection which run as follows: %emdrum a-na 30 mati 1 mand’é *°er1’im ta-di-in ina 
libbisu ®lu ta-tum Sa ha-ra-nim lu u-ku-ul-ti emdrim lu u-ku-ul-ti *Rabi-A-Sur v2 $a 
bis-tls-tt-ka *4a-ld-qi a Su-mi kaspim Sa E-di-na-a Rabit-A-Sur *ak-ld. (As for the 
imposition of a road tax for a donkey, see also Gelb No. 54, 5 f.: 3 Siqlt annakam 
ta(!)-at e-ma-ri-Su %i-na US-ha-ni-a-ma d§-qul.) See also KTS 29>, 18 f.: a ta-tim 
19Sq ha-ra-ni-Su. 

290 As for evidence that the fa’twm imposed upon travellers and caravans was 
determined in accordance with the distances they covered on their journeys, see 
KTHahn, pp. 32 f. and cf. further BIN VI 79, 7 ff. On the significant fact that 
Tukulti-Ninurta I describes himself as “‘the prince (rubi@) who receives the ta’tum’’ 
of the countries he had subjected see KT Hahn, p. 33. 

291 See TC 32, 7 ff.: ‘(As for) the 2 shekels of 8silver and the 2 minas %of fine 
copper, [his] fee, which Al(i)-abum, “the son of Sarra-A [dad], paid (lit., ‘“depos- 
ited’) yo(u], [rJeturn “there (i. e. at Salatuar) the silver [and] the copper to 
15A1(i)-abum’s [rJepresentatives!’’ Cf. further TuM I 14, 12b-17. 

292 See TuM I, 18, 6b-128. That the ké@rum WahSuSana acted on behalf of the 
kadrum Kanis when issuing the instructions here under discussion follows in the 
instance of TC 32 directly from the reference in Il. 1 f. to “‘the envoys of the kérum 
Kanis’’. As regards TuM I 14 and KTP 12, it results from the fact that these letters 
were found at Kanis. In other words, TuM I 14 and KTP 12 are copies, submitted 
by the kérum Wahsusana to its superiors at Kani8, of the original letters which had 
been dispatched from WahSuSana to Salatuar. 
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damaged letters TC II 2673 and BIN VI 101294) prove once more the 
correctness of our previous conclusion as to Kani§ being the capital 
city of Halys Assyria. 

The reference in TC 1 to the issuance by the authorities at ASSur 


AY 


of a directive empowering the kdrum Kani§ to exact from “‘the kéra 
contributions in favor of ‘‘the city”’ tallies with allusions, for the greater 
part found in the introductory lines of official letters such as BIN 
VI 12079, TC 407%, KTP 14797, Chantre 11798 and Gol. 21799, to ‘‘envoys 


293 In the beginning of this letter one Puzur-ASSur reports to Innaa, the above- 
mentioned influential citizen of KaniS, a controversy concerning a fee (see |. 4: 
Saddu'itt ‘‘my fee’’) due to the kérum KaniS (see ll. 6 f.: Saddu’atam Sa kérim Kanis). 
According to ll. 2b—58, Puzur-A&Sur paid at the place from which he reported to the 
local bit kérim a Saddu’atum amounting to 1/60 (scil. of the value of the goods with 
which he was en route). But the officers concerned declared him liable to a payment 
of 3/60 (Il. 5>—72), his plea that he was traveling to Kani§ and would pay there being 
of no avail (Il. 7b-r02). 

294 In this text a kédrum the name of which is lost is being rebuked by the kérum 
Kans (1) for its intention to collect fees due to the kérum KaniS from a “‘gentle- 
man’’ (awilum) who was present at Kani§ and whose merchandise was consigned to 
a “licensed merchant”’ (tamkarum) supposed to pay the road tax at Kani§ and (2) for 
its attempt to find out the name of the consignee of the merchandise. To judge by the 
remnants of lines 17> ff., the actions of which the kdrum Kanis disapproved sprang 
from an unsettled legal affair involving claims of the ‘gentleman’ against that 
unknown kérum and the latter’s counter-claims. In other words, it would appear that 
the municipal authorities of Kani§ considered unlawful the attempt to collect fees 
due to the kérum Kanis merely for the purpose of pressing claims with which Kani§ 
was not concerned. For the reader’s convenience I add a transliteration and transla- 
tion of the fairly well-preserved lines 1-172: !wm-ma kd-|ru-um]| *Kd-ni-is-|ma a-na| 
SIV |Ve eo oho ote | 4qt-bt-ma mi-[Su] *Sa i-nu-mi S[a-du-a-tam] °Sa kd-ri-im Ka- 
[ni-25| 7ta-Sa-da-a-ni ®ma a-wi-liim i Ka-[ni-15| %um-ma Su-ut-ma lu-qu-tum Sa 
tamkarim tamkarum “1-na Kad-ni-25 “ta-tém 1-Sa-[gal] “um-ma a-tlu-nju-ma MSu-mi 
tamkarim z{u-ku-ur] &mi-ma Su-mi tam[karim] be-el lu-qu-tim ‘ld 1-za-kar Thus 
(spoke) the ké[rum] *?KantS: [to] *the kérum |......... ] 4say: Whl[y (is it)] Sthat, at 
the time when “you are about to cause the payment (lit., ‘“depositing’’) of ®the f[ee] 
Sof the kdrum Ka[nt5], 8the gentleman is at Ka[ni8]? 9Thus he (said): ‘The merchan- 
dise belongs to a licensed merchant ! The licensed merchant will pa[y] the road tax 
Nat Kani§!’’ ®’Thus you (said): ‘“I[ndicate] (lit., ‘‘p[ronounce]’) the licensed 
merchant’s name !”’ The holder of the merchandise !"shall not “at all!7indicate “the 
licensed mer[chant’s] name ! 

295 BIN VI 120 begins as follows: ![wm-ma S4]-ip-ru-vi 2[Sa a]-limK1 2 3[kd|-ru-um 
Ka-mi-1s81_-ma 4{a-nja kd-ar ka-ar-ma *[gi|-bi-ma. Whether the badly damaged text 
TC 142 belongs to the same group of official letters is doubtful, although a collation 
done by me in 1932 showed that the extant part of its reverse (sic) reads as follows: 


TLD ease aah og {| Sail they care eee | *+2a-na a-w{a-tim] *+3a-ni-a-tim * +4a-na 
DEUS. SST Recap Rlets OIE CLUE ea oe chee x+7tup-pu-[um] a-ni-u[m] *+8a-na 
RV vienna seh -a-im ¥ +9i-ba-al-ki-i[t] * +10 a-wa(!)-at(!) tup-pi-im*1la-nim......... 


x+12;_na ka-ar ka-l|ar-ma] X+13me-eh-ra(!)-al[m Sa] X+14tup-pi-im. 
296 The fragment JC 40, an instruction to messengers dispatched to another 
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of the city’’ who, to judge by the contents of the same letters, con- 
troled and advised the municipal authorities of KaniS in legal and 
administrative matters. The proceedings in court, Gelb No. 57 show 
these ‘‘envoys of the city” in action at Kanis#°°. But from other texts 
it results that, usually in concert with the kérum Kant, they exerted 
their authority all over Halys Assyria. Of particular interest in this 
respect is VAT 6209, a somewhat damaged letter in which the wubér- 
tum Sa Samuha tells ‘‘the envoys of the city and the kérum Kani3’’ 
how a difference with the local prince was settled3”; for the character- 
istic ‘‘here, with regard to the matter of the donkeys which the palace 
seized’’ (Il. 4>-6) and the subsequent mention of ‘‘your messengers’’3” 
make it clear that, before accomplishing the release of sixteen and a 
half talents of lead and three donkeys (ll. x+2 ff.), the municipal 
officers at Samuha dispatched a report to Kani¥, whereupon they 
received instructions how to proceed.3°3 No less significant are the 


town, starts as follows: um-ma i-ip-ru $a a-limK! 22 ka-ru-um K4d-ni-is-ma *a-na 
$i-ip-ri-nt *[qt-bi-ma]; cf. above, p. 20, note 85 and presently. 

297 See above, pp. 17 f. 

298 See above, p. 20, note 85. 

2099 The address of Gol. 21 reads: ![a-na St-ip-r}i Sa a-limE! 2 kd-ri-i[m] 2|Ka-ni-is 
gi|-bi-ma um-ma wu-bar-tum *[Sa US-ha]-ni-a-ma. 

300 See Il. 37) ff.: lu-qu-tum is-td @kallimlim 8yy-dam-ma Si-ip-ru $a a-limK! 4 
li-mu *annakam a-na hu-bu-ul Pugur-A-Sur Sa a-na A-Sir ha-bu-lu a-na bit ka- 
PiU ieee eeetecsiens As another piece of evidence relating to the activity of ‘“‘envoys of 
the city” in the capital of Halys Assyria I mention ll. 6> ff. of the letter CCT IV 7¢ 
in which an unknown man recalls how Siprié Sa Glim arrived at Kani§ and inspected 
his father’s ‘‘sealed room’’. As for the request of an influential resident of ASSur to 
dispatch money from Kani8 to Assur through Sipri $a dlim, see above, p. 26, note 109 
in fine. 

30° VAT 6209 runs as follows: 'a-na $4-ip-ri Sa a-limK! 2) kd-ri-im Ka-ni-is 
3gt-bi-ma um-ma wu-bar-tum ‘Sa Sa-mu-ha-ma a-na-kam °a Su-mi $a eméari *Sa ékal- 
lumlum is-bu-ta-[ni] Tékallamlam, nu-<ma>-hir-ma 8um-ma ékallumlimma %u-ma 
mi-15-ld-am }°[tla-ld-qi-a li-[gt-a] ™[..... MOS |Win 6 oo Bs eats Se ewan ss ] (rev.) 
x+1[y-ni-ir-[di] +216 bildtim 30 m{and’é annakam] *+32n 3 emariHILAl x+4[sa-ld]-mi 
1-di- <nu>-ni-a-[ti-ma] * +5 [a-na] S4-ip-ri-ku-nu * +6 [ni]-ip-qt-id-ma * +71-[ra-|di-vi-ni- 
ku-nu-tt X+854-ip-ru-ku-nu 2 *+9ni-nu ni-zi-iz-ma ¥+10%4_bi, ni-i$-Ru-Su-nu-th. 

32 See ll. x+5 and x+8 and cf. Il. x+6 ff. of TC 40 (above, p. 20, note 85), 
according to which ‘our messengers’’, i. e. messengers dispatched by ‘‘the envoys 
of the city and the kérum KaniS’, received instructions with respect to a sum of 
silver to be transported by them to Kani8. 

303 With respect to such instructions it is pertinent to cite the concluding lines 
of the letter TC III 75 which a certain Dad&a sent to Kani8 in order to acquaint 
Innaa, the afore-mentioned influential citizen of Kani8, with the circumstances of 
his involuntary sojourn at Naduhtum. After reporting how he ‘‘went up repeatedly 
to the prince and to the second in command”’ (Il. 6 ff.; see above, p. 46, note 173) 
in order to obtain permission to depart, Dadda states why the prince refused to 
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implications of Gelb No. 40, a small fragment from Alisar which con- 
veyed to “every kérum and all the wubdrdtum’’ a directive issued in 
common by the Siprié Sa dlim u kdrim Kani3"; we learn here, in fact, 
that, like ‘‘the envoys of the kérum Kanis’’ who, inter alia, are known 
to have gone on special missions to Hurrama and Timilkia3°5, the en- 
voys of the city of ASSur came sometimes in person to small Assyrian 
settlements such as the wubdrtum Sa Amkuwa. In view of such evi- 
dence we are obviously entitled to compare the Sipri Sa Glim with the 


accede to his request (Il. 10-13). In the partly destroyed lines 14-23, Dadda then 
goes on to inform his correspondent of the outcome of a second interview with the 
prince, who finally declared ‘I shall <not> let free the three of you — ASSur- 
nimri, ASSur-muttabil and thee —, until an order from [Ka]ni8 arrives’’ (see ll. 24 ff.: 
um-ma ru-ba-u-ma 3 ku-nu-ti A-Sur-ni-im-ri %A-Sur-mu-ta-biy-ils 1 ku-a-ti 27 <lé> 
u-Sa-ar a-di tt-er-tum *818-t[a Ka]-ni-2S 1-ld-kd-nt). 

304 We restore this fragment as follows: ![um-ma Si-ip-ru Sa a-lim¥1] 2[n] ka- 
r{t-1m Kd-ni-1s-ma] *{a-nla kd-ar [kd-ar-ma] * wu-ba-ra-[tim] ®saher rabi qt-bis-ma 
[a-na-kam] *°I-di-Ku-bu-um mér (U-sur-Sa-A-Sur] Tim-hu-ur-ni-a-ti-[ma] 8um-ma Su- 
BH S\ GN Olao, 6 1G osacbs6 Since TC 32 (see above, p. 68, note 286), TC 40 (see above, p. 69, 
note 296) and the letters quoted in the following footnote refer — in part directly 
and in part indirectly — to Sipri $a kérim KaniS, there is obviously no reason for 
taking seriously the proposal of Bilgic, loc. cit., p. 31, to ‘“‘emend’’ [a] kd-r[i-im 
Ka-ni-15-ma] (1. 2) to [a] kd-ru(!)-[wm Ka-ni-is-ma]. That the last word of |. 5 was 
annakam “‘here’’ follows, inter alia, from the corresponding passages of the cognate 
letters TC 35 (ll. 5 ff.) and BIN VI 32 (Il. 5 ff.). The restoration of the missing end 
in |. 6, in which we concur with Gelb, op. cit., p. 47, is based upon the fact that an 
Idi-Kubum mér Usur-Sa-ASSur figures in several texts from Alisar. Since it can 
safely be assumed that Idi-Kubum received a copy of the circular letter sent on his 
behalf to all kéra# and wubdrdtwm, the conclusion imposes itself that Gelb No. 40 
comes from his house. A comparison of the numbers given by the excavators to the 
tablets mentioning Idi-Kubum mér Usur-Sa-ASSur proves the correctness of this 
inference. Hence it is manifest that our text reflected a conversation between Idi- 
Kubum and the officers referred to in ll. 1 f. 

305 See KTS 7, 1 ff. (a-na I-na-a gi-bi-|ma] 2um-ma Pusur-A-Sir-ma S4-ip-[ru] a 
ka-ri-im Ka-ni-1s “i-na Hu-[r]a(!)-ma is-bu-ta-<ni>-ma ®um-ma Su-nu-ma ba-a-am(!) 
Sa-na sé-er S4-1p-ri-im "Sa kd-ri-im Ka-n{i-1|§ 8a-na Ti-mi-i[ls-Ri-a...... ]) and cf. 
my remarks in Symbolae Hrozny¥, IV, p. 427. Among other texts reporting either the 
arrival or the temporary presence of messengers unquestionably to be defined as 
envoys of the kérum Kani are most significant two unpublished letters also addressed 
to Innaa, the well-known resident of Kani§ who figures in TC 45 in connection with 
the Siprit $a Glim (see above, p. 26, note 109 in fine sub 2). The first of these texts 
(shown to me in 1929 by Professor Bohl) reads in ll. 3> ff. as follows: kt-ma 45t-1p-ru-t 
$a ka-ri-im *e-ru-bu-ni-ni tup-pd-am ®[.......... ], the second, a tablet in the Neu- 
kirch Collection, includes in ll. 6) ff. the following laconic statement: [/lu]-qu-ut 
1{ Ma-num-ba-liim-A-Sir 8a-na Si-ip-ri-im Sa ka-ri-im “am-nu-ma na-Si. Cf. further 
ll. 20 ff. of the letter CCT IV 16¢, in which Inn4a is asked to send through a Siprum 
$a kérim a bale of cloth of Abarnian make, and II. 17 ff. of BIN VI 23, in which Sinéa 
speaks of his intention to travel together with the Sipri Sa karim. 
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missi discurrentes of the Merovingians or still better with the miss1 
dominici of Charles the Great who, according to G. Seeliger3°, not 
only brought the king’s will into the provinces of the Carlovingian 
Empire but also possessed the full powers enabling them to perform 
the tasks resulting from their ‘“‘quite general function ad justitias 
faciendas, i. e. to preserve the right in every direction.”’ In addition 
to drawing this parallel between the Old Assyrian ‘‘envoys of the city”’ 
and ‘‘the king’s envoys” of the Frankish Empire, we may, of course, 
characterize the Sipri Sa Glim and their functions by referring to that 
class of Neo-Assyrian officials whom their designation as gurrubitu3”! 
or gurbitu defines as men of the king’s entourage3**; for the data 
gathered by Klauber3°? leave no doubt that Sargon and his successors 
were wont to dispatch these high-ranking officers on special missions 
into all parts of their empire. 


It goes without saying that the preceding survey of the principal data 
pertaining to the organization of the Old Assyrian Empire calls for an 


30 The Cambridge Medieval History, 11, New York 1913, p. 682. 

307 Since qurrubitu is to qurrubu as, e. g., Siélitu (Delitzsch, HWB, p. 662) is to 
Sala, we see -— with Ungnad, Glossar, p. 128 —in qurrubitu/i a collective derived 
from the permansive of the D-stem of gardbu, and not a by-form of qurbétu/i. That 
such collectives served also as designations of single individuals was duly noted by 
Landsberger, ZA 39, 1930, p. 292. 

308 Much as some documents (listed by Streck, Assurbanipal, I, Leipzig 1916, 
p. CXLIII, note 1 and Klauber, Assyrisches Beamtentum nach Briefen aus der 
Sargonidenzeit, Leipzig 1910, p. 105 s. v. muttr pati) mention officers designated as 
améloyr-bu-tu (var. %élqur-biitu) Sa mar Sarri, K. 912 (Harper, Assyrian and Babylon- 
ian Letters, VII, Chicago 1902, No. 721) refers in ll. 14 f. toa %élSakin qur-ru-bu-ti 
Sd Sarri; cf. Klauber, op. cit., p. 108. Th. Bauer, ZA 40, 1931, p. 253 was therefore 
certainly right in intimating that qurbi#tu means as much as “‘(officers) close to the 
king”. In other words, we need not hesitate to concur with Klauber, op. cit., p. 106, 
who characterized the ¢”égurldii as an aide-de-camp. Hence it is difficult to see why 
Ungnad (see the preceding footnote and cf. p. 193 of his Grammatik des Akkadischen 
[Miinchen 1949]) continued to describe the qurbiétc and qurrubiti as ‘‘Gardisten”’, 
thus suggesting that they were soldiers of a comparatively low rank. Neither the 
occurrence in K. 443 (Kohler und Ungnad, Assyrische Rechtsurkunden, Leipzig 1913, 
No. 183) of a ™égur-bu-u-ti $a Sé¢é11 nor Sennacherib’s well-known statement that 
he ascended the mountains it-ti @™@gur-bu-ti Sepél-ia na-as-qu-ti q améls4beMES 
ta-ha-zi-1a la ga-me-lu-ti (Taylor Prism, III 72f.) can be adduced in support of 
Ungnad’s translation, which, incidentally, seems to have been influenced by his 
former interpretation of **muttr pati ‘‘(Frontwender =) Gardesoldat’’. For since the 
Old Assyrian idiom lugitum Sa Sép X denotes ‘‘merchandise transported under the 
supervision of X”’, it is logical to ascribe to the title qurbiti Sa Sépé (scil. Sa Sarri) the 
meaning ‘‘aide(s)-de-camp accompanying the king’’, ‘‘aide(s)-de-camp on duty”’. 

309 Op. cit., pp. 106 ff. 
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attempt to determine the relative chronology of that Seldlu mér U-ku 
who, for the reasons adduced before3"’, is likely to have been a grand- 
son of the 755a’akkum Selfilu. As was likewise noted", the ‘younger 
Selfilu’”’ sealed, inter alia, the case-tablet of [CK 293, a document 
stating that a certain Amur-SamaS bought Mannum-ki-abia and 
Wér-bani from one Usuranum and that, having received the purchase 
price of those two slaves, the latter would not raise claims upon their 
new owner.33 We also mentioned that the seal impression a of 
ICK 29 identifies the seller of the slaves as the son of a Kut@a, and that 
this detail enables us to gather information about Usuranum’s business 
activities, the persons with whom he associated and the place of his 
permanent residence.34 The first source to be adduced in this connec- 
tion is VAT 9300, an unpublished text very similar to the business 
record KTHahn 36. Its well-preserved sections (ll. I-12* and x +5 to 
x+16) run as follows: 'JO mand@’a kaspum 1iS-ti ¢Adad-si-lu-li ?1/3 
mana’ em kaspum 15-ti Pi-ld-ah-Istar *mér A-Sur-ré’im 45 1/3 mana’ th 15-tt 
I-a-Sar °4 mana@’é kaspam 2 3 4ky-ta-ni °18ti [li-na-da mér A-Sur-na-da 
71/2 mand’em 5 Siglt kaspum isti Su-[star mér Su-A-nim *1 2/3 manda 
1 Siglum kaspum isti °I-ku-pi-A-Sur 2 mana’t kaspum '1str Im-li-kd-a 
2 mi-at subdtt “Sa qd-tum I-di-Ku-bu-um '1-ld-qi-ma... 2.0... ee. 
x+5mér Da-da 1/3 mand’em *+%S-tt E-li 2 man@’a *+715-tt Wa-wa-li 
1/3 mand@’em *+%15-tt 4Adad-ba-nt *+9mér Du-du 2 man@ai 15 Sigqli 
x+10;%. 44 Ku-ra mér I-si-hi-im *+'11/3 mand’em is-tt U-si-ra-nim 
x+12yyér Ky-td-a *+134 1/2 bildtum eri’um 15-tt *+144 -Sair-tak-ld-ku mér 
Puzur-Sin™ *+151/3 mand’em i§-té *+'6J-lt-d§-ra-ni. As was already 
intimated, Usurdnum mér Kutda figures in this text alongside of 
several businessmen whose relative chronology and place of permanent 
residence can be established. To begin with Adad-sulfili (1. 1) and 
Ea-Sar (1. 4), a passage of a letter which they and a certain AS8ur- 
malik dispatched to PfSu-kén informs us that, being absent from 
Kani8, they asked this well-known resident of Kani§ to forward to them 
a communication which they expected to receive from Puzur-ASSur.3% 
Thus it appears not only that they travelled in Pfisu-kén’s interest as 
employees of his but also that their correspondents were wont to write 


310 See above, p. 29. 

31t See above, p. 31. 

312 As stated before, the envelope of JCK 29 is the only of the case-tablets sealed 
by Selilu mér U-ku which was published in toto. 

313 The Assyrian text of TICK 29 A and B is found above, p. 24, note 105. 

34 This point is important because it is a legitimate assumption that the wit- 
nesses to [CK 29 lived in the same town as Usuranum and Amur-Sama&. 

315 See TC II 18: 'Su-ma tup-pu-Su 17$a Puzur-A-Sur a sé-ri-nt '81-li-kam Si-ta- 
me-Su-ma %a-ni-Sa-am Sé-bis-lam. 
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to them to Kani¥ ‘‘care of PaSu-kén’’. So far as Ea-Sar is concerned, the 
conclusion as to his association with PfG8u-kén is borne out by several 
letters, among which we cite especially Contenau 5, a message in which 
he calls PfSu-kén his father and master, i. e. his principal; in con- 
nection with a remark to the effect that he would soon set out in order 
to join PfiSu-kén, he mentions here his intention of leaving behind 
Wawali (see VAT 9300, x+7 and cf. KT Hahn 36, 38), whence it 
follows that the latter, too, was — directly or indirectly —in the 
employ of PfiSu-kén and his associates.3*° As regards Imlikaéa (VAT 
9300,10), it is likewise indicated to see in KaniS the trade center where 
he was established, even though, according to EL 82, his activities 
included trips to BuruShaddum. For this assumption accounts best for 
the appearance among the Kiiltepe texts of the two almost identical 
promissory notes EL 39 and TC III 225, in which he figures as witness, 
as well as of the contract EL 82, which obligates him to repay an 
amount of a hundred and six shekels of silver by “sending here 
half a mina of silver upon his arrival at BuruShaddum” and “weighing 
out’’, i. e. paying personally, the balance after seven months. Turning 
to Ili-na’déd mér ASSur-na'dé (VAT 9300, 6), we have no difficulty in 
showing that he was living at KaniS; for EZ 226 and TC III 213, i.e. 
two Sammelurkunden consisting of copies of promissory notes in favor 
of Enlil-bani, who is known to have been a prominent merchant of 
Kani8S3?7, mention him, on the one hand, as a witness of a contract in 
which PfSu-kén’s son Buzazu acknowledged a loan granted him by 
Enlil-banis*® and, on the other, as representative of the kRdrum in a 
transaction by which Enlil-bani became a creditor of the bit kRérim.3*9 

Although the data just gathered suggest that VAT 9300 deals 
exclusively with residents of KaniS, it must, of course, be admitted 
that the occurrence of the name Usurdnum mér Kutéa in ll. x +11 f. 
of the same tablet does not in itself prove that JCK 29 records a 
transaction which took place at Kani8. Hence it is necessary to 


316 This inference is confirmed by the fact that letters such as TC III 3 and KTS 
72 include references to Wawali; for Puzur-A&Sur, to whom these letters are addressed, 
was a trader closely associated with PaSu-kén and his sons. 

317 Cf. Symbolae Hrozny, IV, 1950, p. 373- 

318 See EL 226, 31-448. 

39 See TC III 213, 27-44. It is interesting to see that, according to Il. 42>-44, 
Ili-na'dé mér A Sxur-na'dé (1. 31) sealed the case-tablet of the original record of this 
transaction not as a witness but as one of three men who accepted Enlil-bani’s loan 
in the name of the bit kérim. (Cf. the analogous business recorded in EL 225, 23-382.) 
Note that this activity of Ii-na’da did not fall in the same year as his witnessing the 
contract just cited, in which PfiSu-kén’s son acknowledged his indebtedness to 
Enlil-bani. 
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supplement the evidence so far presented by quoting two pieces of 
information which are found in an unpublished letter (VAT 9244) 
addressed by Usuranum to Pf8u-kén, Innda, who is likewise known 
to have been a prominent resident of Kani¥3?°, and a third man called 
“the fair” Kilia.3** Ll. 17 ff. of this letter consist of the following typical 
request which makes it certain that Usuranum was established in the 
same trade center as PfiSu-kén and Innda: "kaspam Sa tamkari’-a 
18/4 ti-Sé-bi-ld-nim a-Sa-me-ma (rev.) subdtal! ®a $a Sé-ep mér U-za- 
ri-a *°a-na 1-ta-at-lim ta-ad-nu *a-na-kam Sa ma-ah-ri-Su subatit! “-a 
27-di-nu-nt 1g-bi-a-am a mi-nim kaspam ld ta-<5é>-bi-ld-nim 
a-hu-u-a a-tu-nu *ih-da-ma lu Sa ba-ab-ti-a $a imi” *lu Sa 1-ta-at-lim 
lu Sa ni-ka-si-a *°15-ti ba-ti-qt-im za-ku-tdm Su-up-ra-nim ‘“'8Y ou did not 
send me !’the money payable by my customers.” !8] hear that my 
cloths which arrived with Uzaria’s son ?°have been sold for cash upon 
delivery.33 (Thus) told me “here (the man) in whose presence ”they 
sold #4my cloths. "Why *8did you not send *the money? “You (are) 
my colleagues!3*4 #4Be careful and send me with the (next) courier 


320 For details concerning Innaa and his business activities see Symbolae Hrozny, 
IV, 1950, pp. 424 ff. and cf. above, passim. 

321 VAT 9244 begins as follows: 1a-na Pu-Su-ki-in I-na-a *u Ki-li-a SIG7.A 
<qi-bi-ma> *um-ma U-[si-ra-n\u-um-ma. The restoration of the damaged signs in 
1. 3 imposes itself in view of the reference in Il. 27 ff. (see presently) to a slave named 
Mannum-ki-abia, all the more so since this name — probably a typical slave name — 


is rare. — Surnames such as SIG;.A “‘the fair one’’ occur in a few other Ktiltepe 
texts; see, e. g., TC III 34, 14 and BIN VI 157, x+9, where an additional ma-tim 
(genitive) ‘the weak one’, ‘‘the crippled one’’ distinguishes a certain Sfi-Sin from 


other bearers of his name. (As regards the somewhat unexpected spelling ma-tim, 
cf. the occurrence in CCT 33, 10, CCT III 166+178, 18 and a few other texts of a-nim 
instead of the usual a-ni-im or the occasional a-ni-i-im [EL 212 B, |. 5; cf. a-ni-a-am: 
BIN VI 177, x+14].) 

322 Lit., ‘the silver of my licensed merchants”’. 

323 Lit., ‘18I hear and !°my cloths of the foot of Uzaria’s son **have been handed 
over for looking at each other’. Our rendering of the idiom ana ttatlim nadénum 
is based, on the one hand, upon the Old Babylonian expression bitu ana kaspi it-ta- 
ta-lu (see KTS, p. 63 and cf. now Landsberger, Die Serie ana 1ttisu, Roma 1937, 
pp. 30 and 139) and, on the other, on Old Assyrian passages such as KTS 19), 25 ff. 
(lu-qu-tt Sa Sé-ep %A-na-li a sé-er Sa *"ki-ma 1-a-tt a Bu-ru-us-ha-dim **lu-Sé-r1-1b-ma 
2 a-ti-ig u-turs, a-na 1-ta-at-lim *li-di-nu....) and CCT II 464, 14 ff. (....... a-na 
bBy-ru-us-ha-dim Sé-ri-ba-ma a-na 1%1-ta-at-lim di-na-ma '8a-di kaspum e-ru-bu 
annakam 2 subaéttH1-A 1d ti-Sa-ra ®kaspum le-ru-ub-ma annukum 42 subatil. A 
lu-su a-hu-u-a ™be-lu-ti-a a-ti-nu *if-da-ma kaspam 15-ti *pd-ni-ui-tim-ma Sé-bis-ld- 
nim-ma *gis-mi-lam *i-na $é-ri-a Su-uk-na). These passages make it clear that the 
Old Assyrian traders who instructed their agents to ‘“‘give’’ merchandise ana itatlim 
wished to be paid at once. 

34 Lit., ‘You are my brothers!”’, i. e. “I expect you to act like brothers since we 
are colleagues!” 
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a clear (report) about “either the long-term claim(s) of mine *or the 
(sums received as) cash upon delivery or the (sums credited to) my 
account!”’ Of even greater significance in regard to the subject of our 
investigation is, however, the fact that Usuranum continues as follows: 
274 8-pu-ra-ku-nu-tt um-ma a-na-ku-ma *urdi%-a*> ki-ma e-ru-bu-m-n1 
29tyr,-da-nim a-tu-nu Ma-sé-be-li *°n I-Sar-lu-ba-la-at t[a]-ah-[t]a-li-ga 
1%4-ma a-hu-ti-a a-ta-nu *4Samas-tap-pd-1 Ma-nu-ki-a-bi-a 1 A-da-a 
337 pd-nim-ma turs-da-nim ‘°7] had sent you a message; thus I (said 
therein): ‘°°Dispatch to me *8my slaves as soon as they arrive!’ (But 
instead of doing so) ?%you ®°actually ruined ??Masi-béli *°and ISar-lfi- 
balat.3*6 If you (are truly) my colleagues, “dispatch to me *Sama&- 
tappa’i, Mannu(m)-ki-abia and Addaa *at the first opportunity!” 
Quite obviously, this passage proves that the slave Mannum-ki-abia 
was known at Kani and worked there for his master Usuranum before 
the latter sold him to Amur-Sama¥ in the presence of Selfilu and 
Puzur-Sadti’e. 

On the other hand, it follows from VAT 9244 that, like so many of 
his colleagues, Usurdnum sometimes attended to business in places 
other than KaniS; moreover, according to the lines just quoted, he 
was more or less wont to make sure that his slaves would follow him 
to the towns where his affairs required his presence.3?7 Hence there 
arises the question as to whether or not the transaction by which 
Amur-Sama&’ acquired Usuranum’s slave Mannum-ki-abia can safely 
be supposed to have taken place at Kani. The answer to this question 
comes from the afore-mentioned fact that, according to [CK 29 
(A 9; B 2), a certain Puzur-Sadfi’e witnessed the closing of this deal. 
To be sure, neither the text of /CK 29 nor the seal impressions on its 
case-tablet say anything about the identity of this witness, even 


#5 ARAD4@-a, On the varicus writings of the term wardum/urdym and on its 
by-forms see EL I, p. 76, note c and Orientalia 15, 1946 p. 384, note 3, respectively. 
Cf. further BIN VI 20, 21 f.: i5-t¢ Wa-ar-di-im mér I-ku-nim; from a comparison of 
this passage, of EL 94, 22 (mahar IR mér Ld-qi-ip; cf. EL Il, p. 176), of TC III 
269, 2 (a-na Ld-gi-ip mér IR; cf. the variant writing in EL 144, 18: mahar Ld-qi-pi-im 
mér IR4m) and of ICK 37 A, 9; B 3 (ARAD mér Ku-lu-ma-a) it follows that the 
signs IR and ARAD served also as a means of writing the personal name Wardum 
which, in turn, must be compared with the Akkadianized Old West Semitic name 
Ha-ab-du-um. 

#6 In using the term fallugum ‘‘to ruin’, Usuranum probably refers to harm 
done to his slaves by overworking them. 

327 Perhaps it should be mentioned that the dispatching of slaves from one town 
to another was nothing unusual. Cf., e. g., passages such as Gol. 18, 18 ff. (1 1/2 Siglam 
kaspam Du-na wardum Sa A-hu-qar *na-d5-a-ki-na-tt) and CCT III 1, 10 f. (Ga-ki-i 
Uwarad?4-ka. emdram ir-dt-a-ma........ Ds 
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though he bore a rather common name.3?* But since, as is well known, 
the Assyrians chose as witnesses preferably persons close to the 
parties concerned, this very fact suggests that Puzur-Sadi’e was 
related to Amur-Sama¥. An examination of those Kiiltepe texts which 
mention either an Amur-Sama& or a Puzur-Sad(’e actually shows that 
the two men were brothers. This is learned, on the one hand, from the 
occurrence in TC II 55, 7 f. and CCT 26°, 7 of an A-mur-4Samask mér 
Za-li-di (var. Za-li-di)*9 and, on the other, from a somewhat damaged 
Sammelmemorandum, shown to me in 1928 by a dealer in antiques, 
which includes the following passage: *+°kaspam sa-ru-pd-am 1 sé-er 


esngie teint ¥ ] *+7Pu-Su-ki-in i-Su i$-td ha-mus-[tim Sa.....0.0 0005 | 
xT8warapkaM tt-<14>-na-tim li-mu-um [.......... ] *+97-Sa-gal mahar 
Puzur-SA.TU mér Za-li-di mahar [........ ] *+1%nahar I-ku-pi-a 


mér En-na-Sin.33° Aside from revealing the fraternal tie which linked 
Puzur-Sadfi’e and Amur-Sama&, these texts make it obvious that 
Za-lidi’s sons were living at Kanis. For to say nothing about the fact 
that the commercial notes TC II 55 and CCT 26°, as well as the un- 
published memorandum which mentions Puzgur-Sadi’e mér Zé-lidi as 
witness, come from Kiiltepe, it is obvious that, as long as there is no 
evidence to the contrary, a witness to a promissory note made out in 
favor of PfiSu-kén must be supposed to have been a resident of Kani8. 
It is also manifest that the data just discussed compel us to define 
Selilu mér U-ku as a contemporary of PfSu-kén. 

A comparative analysis of documents such as [CK 20, KTBI 11, 
EL 41, EL 329 and EL 327 enables us to go a step further and to 
establish a chronological link between Selélu mér U-ku and a ruler 
of A&Sur: From KTBI/ 11, 5 ff. it is learned that PfSu-kén and a certain 
Puzur-ASSur served as hamuStum-eponyms in the course of the 
eponymate of E/d-(1)li mér Ikinim, who recurs in EL 41, 17 ff. to- 
gether with Puzur-AS%ur mér Si-Anim, i. e. with a man figuring in 


328 The seal he used when sealing the case-tablet of [CK 29 has no legend. 
Moreover, [CK 29 B so far being the only tablet with an impression of this seal, it is 
at present impossible to secure further information about Puzur-Sad{i’e by consulting 
a case-tablet which, in distinction from JCK 29, might have mentioned his father’s 
name or the like. 

329 The theophoric element of the name Za-li-di figures also in the name E-na-Za 
(EL 261, 20; TC III 187, x +2). Since the latter name recurs in JCK 106, 16, it ought 
to have been listed by MatouS on p. 19 of his name index. 

330 [The contemporaneity of Z4-lidi’s sons and PfiSu-kén is corroborated by the 
document MAH 16569 in which Amur-Samas mér Zé-lidi agreed to pay a debt 
owed by Sé-Bélum mér Salim-ASSur, who figures in TC III 28 in connection with 
PfiSu-kén. Note that Zuba, one of the witnesses of the agreement recorded in MAH 
16569, appears also in the above-cited business note CCT 26©.] 
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ICK 20 (case-tablet, Il. 4 ff.) in the company of Agussa mér Si-Anim- 
PaSu-kén and the eponym El4-(i)li thus turn out to have been con- 
temporaries of that Agussa mér Si-Anim who played an important 
role in the legal case dealt with in the interrelated documents EL 327, 
328 and 329.33! As was recalled above, p. 67, note 282, one of these 
three documents, the case-tablet EL 327, was sealed with a seal bearing 
the legend 4Sarrum-kén iski’ak 4A-Sar mér I-ku-nim isS1’ak 4A -Siir.33 
When adding to these data the above-discussed evidence pertaining to 


331 Note that EL 329 was written in the eponymate of El4-(i)li, i. e., as was just 
stated, in a year in the course of which PfiSu-kén served as hamuStum-eponym. 

332 The contention of Landsberger, JCSt VIII, 1954, pp. 108 f., note 200 that 
1. 1 of this seal legend reads not 4Sarrum-kén but AN.LUGAL = Ilum-Sar and the 
far-reaching conclusions he is inclined to draw from this “‘richtige Lesung’”’ can and 
must be dismissed. A careful examination of the original print of the photo of a 
second impression of the same seal which I published in 1927 (Nachrichten der 
Giessener Hochschulgesellschaft V1, pl. V, fig. 4) confirms the presence after LUGAL 
of a poorly preserved third sign. Its relative smallness explains why Balkan did not 
distinguish it on the unpublished duplicate referred to by Landsberger. On the other 
hand, it is idle to debate the question whether the impossibility to determine it as 
GI (cf. the well-known early spellings of the name of Sarrum-kén of Akkad !) or as 
DU (as proposed by Sayce in his discussion of the impression on EL 327) is due to 
damage of the seal-cylinder or rather to imperfect engraving of its legend, the 
imperfection possibly being caused by lack of space. For the above-cited inscription 
of ASSur-rim-ni8éSu (AOB, I, pp. 34 ff.) and the Assyrian king list preclude any 
doubt that Ikfinum’s successor on the throne was his son Sarrum-kén. 

[The existence of the third sign at the end of the first line of the legend of the 
““Sarrum-kén seal’”’ is now admitted by Balkan, op. cit., pp. 52 f. But the emphasis 
with which he argues that ‘the reading 4Sarrum-kin would be the only example 
from the Old Assyrian period of a king’s name having been written with the 
determinative of god’ is hardly justified because, for instance, Naram-Sin 
of ESnunna placed DINGIR before his name. As regards Balkan’s opinion 
that Sam%i-Adad’s name appears sometimes with the determinative DINGIR 
because “‘it begins with the name of the god 4Sama’”’ (op. cit., p. 53), I may be per- 
mitted to refer him to my remarks in Revue des études sémitiques 1938, p. 58, note 6, 
which are now borne out by the occurrence in the Mari texts of the names Sa-am-si- 
4Da-gan (see Bottéro et Finet, op. cit., p. 154) and Sa-am-si-E-ra-ah (Syria XX, 
1939, p- 107). Moreover, the appearance at Mari (see Bottéro et Finet, op. cit., 
p. 154) and Cager Pazar (see Gadd, Iraq VII, 1940, p. 41) of the personal names 
Sa-am-si-¢A dad-tu-kil-ti_ and Sa-am-si-¢Adad-i-li compels us to posit at least an 
‘“Snofficial” deification of Sam¥i-Adad I; cf. the analogous Old Babylonian personal 
name Ha-am-mu-ra-pi-1-li/AN and the observations of Falkenstein, Symbolae 
Hrozn¥, 1, 1949, pp. 212 ff. and see further Hildegard Lewy, ibidem, II, 1949, pp. 
83 ff.; Mélanges Isidore Lévy, Bruxelles 1955, pp. 270 ff. Additional proof that, con- 
trary to the views of Balkan, the deification of the kings is a characteristic of the 
epoch of Sam&i-Adad I comes from the inscription on the duck weight, Assur 5925 
(Schroeder, op. cit., No. 3). As duly noted by Jacobsen, Oriental Institute Publications, 
XLIII, Chicago 1940, pp. 117, note 5, ll. 1-3 of this inscription read ¢Da-du- [Sa] 
mar 4I-bi-iq-¢Adad Sar ES-nun-naX!, Incidentally, had Balkan taken cognizance 
of the “Building Inscription No. 13” (ibidem, p. 138) and the pertinent remarks of 
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the sons of Z4-lidi, to PfiSu-kén and to Selfilu, the son of U-ku, we 
arrive, of course, at the conclusion that the latter and Sarrum-kén of 
AsSur were contemporaries. 

The same chronological result is obtained if due attention is payed 
to the fact that, according to EL 172, a certain Su-IStar mér Su-a-a 
was active in the eponymate of El4-(i)li, i. e., as already noted, in the 
year to which EL 329 is dated and during which PdSu-kén held the 
office of a hamuStum-eponym. For from a document which was written 
while PfiSu-kén was still alive, namely from EL 330?=TC III 273, 
it is learned that Sd-Istar mér Suda was a contemporary of Pfi$u-kén’s 
second son, Sinéa. 


Jacobsen, Oriental Institute Communications, No. 13, Chicago 1932, p. 48, he cer- 
tainly would have refrained from telling his readers with respect to our seal legend 
4Sarrum-kén PA.TE.SI 4A-Sar mér I-ku-nim PA.TE.SI 44-Sar that it “would be an 
unheard of act of impiety that Sargon claimed to be a god himself, but deprived his 
father of this privilege.”’] 

333 Among the numerous documents which shed light on PiaSu-kén mér Sinéa 
and his descendants, the most informative are EL 310 and 311 and EL 11, which 
latter is now supplemented by the letter TC III 99. From EL 11 it results that 
PfiSu-kén’s estate was divided among five children, viz. his sons A&8ur-muttabil, 
Sinéa, Buzazu, Ikfi(n)-paSa and a daughter, the priestess (NIN.DINGIR) Ahaha. 
(On NIN.DINGIR/gubabtum/ugbabtum see Nougayrol, JNES IX, 1950, pp. 51 f. 
and RA XLIV, 1950, pp. 27 f.; J. Lewy, Symbolae Hrozn¥, IV, 1950, p. 372, note 37 
and cf. further HZ 9, A 5; B,x+2; CCT III 124,12; BIN IV 5, 23 and JCK 12, to ff.) 
From TC III 210, 24f. it is learned that PiSu-kén had also another daughter, a 
certain Wa/u-qir-tum (variants Wa/u-qur-tum and U-qtr-tum: BIN IV 96, 3 and 
Cont. 9, 8), of whom we hear also in TC 21, BIN IV 21 and CCT III 415+ 428. To 
all appearances, the information found in EL 310 and 311 tallies with the contents of 
an unpublished letter mentioned by Landsberger, Tuirk Tarih, Arkeologya ve Etno- 
grafya Dergisi IV, 1940, p. 15, note 1. Unfortunately, it is impossible to rely on 
Landsberger’s summary of the purport of this text in the Ankara Museum. For his 
contention that Ikfi(n)-paSa figures there as a sister of ASSur-muttabil and Sinéa 
is incompatible with the data concerning PfiSu-kén’s sons which can be gathered, e. g., 
from EL 321, 41-43 and #L 11, ll. 6 ff. and 15 ff. (see, besides EL I, p. 254 and EL II, 
pp. 31 and 61, note a, KT Hahn, p. 12). Nor can we believe that the terminology of 
the text quoted by Landsberger differs so much from that of other Old Assyrian 
letters from Kani§ that it makes use of an idiom **ana rigim nadénu “‘auf lange Frist 
leihen”’ in circumstances in which, for instance, CCT IV 242, 46f. and CCT IV 49}, 
15 ff. employ the well-known expression a-na na-ru-qi-im nadadnum. In addition, it is 
difficult to see why Landsberger made no effort to determine whether or not the 
transactions known from EL 310 and 311 are the subject of that letter in the Ankara 
Museum, as we must suspect when learning from Landsberger’s remarks that this 
text not only deals with four minas of gold owed to PfiSu-kén by ASSur-méalik mér 
Enna-Sin but also refers to a document in which Sinéa declared having transferred 
to ASSur-muttabil his claims upon ASSur-méalik mér Enna-Sin and upon Ennum- 
Axkur mér Enna-Sin. If the unpublished text should actually deal with the trans- 
actions recorded in EL 310 and 311, it would follow that the latter documents must 
be dated to the time after PfiSu-kén’s death as must EL 11 and EL 244. 
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TRACES OF PROPHETIC AGONY IN ISAIAH 


SHELDON H. BLANK 


Hebrew Union College - Jewish Institute of Religion, Cincinnati 


IsAIAH’S LOVE FOR HIS PEOPLE 


MONG the criteria by reference to which a prophet recognized 

his prophetic word as divine, one sure index was the pain which 

its utterance caused him.! He knew by the hurt, that not he but 

another, that other whom he identified with God, was the source and 
prompter of his speech. 

The struggle and the pain are clearly discernible in the literature 
attributed to the prophet Jeremiah. There, written “in common 
characters,” is the agonizing contest between the irresistible demand 
that he denounce, and the love which entices him rather to pray for 
his people in Jerusalem. Jeremiah’s “‘confessions’’ and elegies, his 
impulse to run away, to seek warm shelter in the womb — refuge in the 
grave, the insufficiency of tears to allay his affliction over the tragedy 
of the daughter of his people, all testify to the struggle and the hurt. 
Jeremiah was articulate (today we might say, he ‘‘verbalized’’ his 
distress) and we have no difficulty in recognizing the hurt in him — 
in Jeremiah. 

Not so with Isaiah. Only the closest scrutiny of such words as 
Isaiah has left to us reveals in him a comparable struggle. Yet it is 
there, and a first impression is wrong. The appearance of eagerness in 
chapter six is misleading; ‘‘Here I am; send me!”’ is soon offset by 
another mood. The stern, grim, thin-lipped preacher is not the whole 
‘man; there are traces of a warfare which suggest another force at 
large in him. Although it is not transparently so, the pain of’ the 
struggle, the “prophetic agony,” is present in Isaiah, even as it is in 
Jeremiah, his more articulate successor. 

Four passages, interpreted, I hope, not too subjectively, lead to 
the conclusion that Isaiah had a tender heart — a tender heart which, 
to his hurt, his “‘voice’”’ compelled him to deny. 


1 Cf. S. Blank, “Of a Truth the Lord Hath Sent Me’’ An Inquiry into the Source 
of the Prophet's Authority, The Goldenson Lecture for 1955, Hebrew Union College 


Press, Cincinnati, 1955, pp. 10 ff. 
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The first of the passages is a terse question which, in the midst of 
his experience of consecration he directs to God. He has no sooner 
volunteered : ndw nm, ‘Here I am; send me!”’ (6.8) than he appears to 
regret his readiness and soberly asks: ’no y, “How long?”’ (6.11). And 
his question is not a pro forma question. 

Hesitation is, to be sure, a recurrent feature in the several con- 
secration scenes in the Bible. Moses demurs: ‘‘Who am I to go to 
Pharaoh and bring Israel out from Egypt?” (Ex. 3.11), and more 
explicitly in a parallel narrative: “Ah, Lord, I am no man of words, 
nor have been in times past since first you spoke to your servant, but 
am heavy of mouth and tongue’”’ (Ex. 4.10). Gideon, the judge, under 
similar circumstances is similarly hesitant: ‘‘Ah, Lord, how should I 
deliver Israel, belonging, as I do, to the poorest family in Menasseh 
and being the youngest in my father’s house?” (Judg. 6.15). Solomon, 
though king on his father’s throne, yet confesses in prayer: “I am a 
mere lad, know not how to conduct myself, yet is your servant at the 
center of your chosen people, too many to number or count”’ (I Kings 
3.7 £.). And Jeremiah speaks as Moses, Gideon and Solomon together: 
“Ah, Lord God, I know not to speak, being but a lad’’ (1.6). 

The pattern, indeed, requires that the one who is called hold back 
and say he is unworthy or inadequate or unready; but Isaiah’s 
question here is something else. For, he has already satisfied the 
requirements of the pattern, and a searing coal has satisfied his 
conscience (5 f.). With his question here, following upon that painful 
ritual, he goes on to a different matter. The horror of the undertaking 
now has dawned on him (9 f.), and asking: How long? he is not so 
much asking for his orders as giving expression to his dismay? and 
his distaste. 

He is neither disparaging himself nor awaiting instructions; sur- 
mising the dimensions of the tragedy he is uttering a prayer. Isaiah’s 
How long? is very like the desperate exclamations of several psalmists: 
“Return, Lord! How long? Have pity on your servants”’ (90.13); ‘‘How 
long, O God, shall the enemy scoff? How eternally long shall the foe 
profane your name?” (74.10).3 It is quite the same, also, as the excla- 
mations wrung from Amos, as in visions he contemplates similar 
calamities: ‘Lord God, forgive!’ ‘‘Lord God, desist! How can Jacob 
survive, being so small?’’ (7.2 and 5). It is the same as Ezekiel’s 
echo of Amos’ words, when he likewise, in visions of judgment, surveys 


2 So Robert H. Pfeiffer, Introduction to the Old Testament, New York, 1941, 
Pp. 423. 

3 Cf. Ps. 79.5; 89.47; 13.2 f., and Hab. 1.2. Also S. Blank, ‘‘Men against God, The 
Promethean Element in Biblical Prayer,” Journal of Biblical Literature LX XII 
(1953), p- II. 
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the growing terror: “Ah, Lord God, are you bent on destroying the 
last remnant of Israel, that you exhaust your wrath on Jerusalem?”’ 
(9.8); “Ah, Lord God, are you bent on consuming the last remnant 
of Israel?”’ (11.13).4 

The scenes of judgment at which Amos and Ezekiel are the horrified 
spectators picture the process of destruction far advanced — so far 
that each is worried lest none at all survive. And the frequency with 
which ‘‘How long?” in the Psalms is coupled with ‘‘eternally”’ (nyib)s 
points in the same direction. Now, it is more than probable that Isaiah 
wrote down his “‘consecration vision’’ quite a while after the event 
itself, and that the narrative of his call in chapter six combines with 
original features of his vision (remembered since ‘‘the year that King 
Uzziah died’’) certain subsequent reflections on a seemingly futile 
ministry. If this be so, then his ‘‘How long?” may be such a reflection, 
and as such it is all the more meaningful. He could have become aware 
of the scope of the tragedy only as, disappointed, he recognized the 
failure of his mission. The question then, is not the question of an eager 
youth: How long, please Lord, may I work for you? It is, instead, the 
reflection of sober age: How long, O Lord, how long must I yet con- 
template this tragedy, yet taste this bitterness? 

It may well be that the writing down of chapter six was roughly 
contemporary with the occasion for another prophetic word which, 
too, suggests that Isaiah’s compelling message was a source of grief 
to him. The other word is a part of a chapter commonly recognized as 
one of the latest if not indeed the last of his utterances. This is the 
twenty-second chapter (verses I-5, 7-14), probably from the year 701, 
the year of Sennacherib’s siege of Jerusalem. Other passages (e. g., 
1.4-8) should probably be assigned to this same year but none of them 
is quite as late because only this word appears to have been spoken 
after Sennacherib broke camp and left for home. Here in the twenty- 
second chapter Isaiah does not join the jubilant throng in their mad 
celebration of this sudden relief, the vindication of their confidence 
(v. I, 2a, 13), he still sees chariotry and horsemen about the walls; 
he still hears the cry of war at the gates, tragedy still lurks in the valley 
of his vision (v. 2b, 3, 5). In his ears God’s oath still echoes: ‘This guilt 


4 One recalls the classic remark of George Adam Smith (prompted by Amos 7.2 
and 5): ‘‘Never to a people came there a true prophet who had not first prayed for 
them.’’ Specifically, as regards Amos, he observes: “For two moments — they would 
appear to be the only two in his ministry — his heart contended with his conscience, 
and twice he entreated God to forgive.’’ Quoted from The Expositor’s Bible, The 
Book of the Twelve Prophets, Vol. 1, New York (1887 ff.), pp. 113 and 112; cf. also 
p. 87. 
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of yours cannot be atoned before you die!” (v. 14). This scene, no 
less tragic to him because viewed by the inner eye and yet to be 
realized, is the cause and occasion for his own agonized cry at this 


very moment: 
1333 770N 1D yw 
soy na aw by yom yyeonn ON 


‘Avert your eyes; let me cry bitterly; 
Seek not to console me for the tragedy of the daughter of my people’”’ (v. 4). 


This is the second of the four passages. 

What we have here is not an Ezekiel sighing to attract attention 
(cf. Ezek. 21.11 f.); Isaiah is not ‘putting on an act.” As for Ezekiel, 
he wants to be questioned, so that he can point the moral.° But 
Isaiah’s is a private grief: “Avert your eyes.’’? He is not putting on an 
act, but neither is he weeping out of chagrin and disappointment. 
Were he a smaller man he might well feel chagrin. Overnight he has 
been discredited, and they who jeered at his gloomy predictions have 
been justified; at the last minute God shielded his city and temple.® 
But Isaiah is not small and this is not why he is disconsolate: ‘‘Seek 
not to console me” sy na tw dy, “for the tragedy of the daughter of 
my people’’— the tragedy now more surely than ever destined to 
overtake an obstinate people that wilfully plugs its ears.° 

Usage supports the conclusion that not play acting or chagrin but 
true affliction wrung from him this bitter cry. For, it is in the same 
language as that which the prophet Jeremiah employs in his tenderest 
moments: *»y na, ‘the daughter of my people” is almost only to be 
found in Jeremiah’s elegies and the stylistically related book of 
Lamentations. For Isaiah’s *»y na aw Jeremiah says ‘ny na raw, and 
like Isaiah he cries when he thinks of it. 


“Would my head were water, my eyes a spring of tears; 
I would weep day and night for the slain of the daughter of my people”’ 


(Jer. 8.23).% 





6 Cf., also, 12.9; 24.19. 

7 “Urge not your mad holiday upon me!”’ George Adam Smith, The Book of 
Isaiah in The Expositor’s Bible, Vol. 1, 1889, p. 314. 

8 We might question the word “hoped” in his comment but Hans Schmidt 
pretty well describes the situation in Die grossen Propheten und ihre Zeit (Vol. II, 2 
of Die Schriften des Alten Testaments), Gottingen, 1915, p. 127: “‘die grosse Stunde, 
auf die er mit aller Kraft seiner Seele gehofft hat, ist nutzlos voriiber.”’ 

9 Cf. B. Duhm in Géttinger Handkommentar zum Alten Testament, Das Buch 
Jesaia, Gottingen, 1922, p. 159: ‘‘(22.)4 ist unertraglich affektiert, wenn er einem 
soeben erlebten nationalen Ungliick gilt, bei dem alle betriibt sind, hingegen meister- 
haft, wenn es sich um eine Prophezeiung handelt.” 

201Cf.) AsO, 8.11, 19, 21 ta LA D7 s Wane 2. ns SA Om TOs 
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It is also Jeremiah who most closely approximates Isaiah’s phrase: 
*242 A7Px “I will cry bitterly’? — this when he refers, in 31.15, to 
Rachel’s weeping for her children: 


“Hark! in Ramah lamentation is heard, 
Bitter weeping (a°7)79n °Da), 
Rachel weeping for her children, inconsolable — 
For her children, because they are not.” 


That the combination “crying bitterly’? and ‘“‘the tragedy of the 
daughter of my people” occurs in elegiac passages in Jeremiah, lends 
the support of usage to the conclusion that also Isa. 22.4, by Jeremiah’s 
less demonstrative predecessor, is an expression of true affliction.” 
If we couple his desperate ‘‘Let me cry bitterly!’’ with his anguished 
question: ’nd 7y, ‘“How much longer?’’ (6.11), we have, to be sure, not 
a great abundance but nevertheless some quite convincing evidence of 
tenderness in Isaiah, a tenderness which, as a ‘‘man of principle,’’ he 
appears rather successfully to have submerged, sat upon, suppressed, 
lest it deflect him even for a moment from his prophetic course. 
Though he was at odds with an official religion of his day he was yet 
at one with his own religion and might recognize and check a personal 
heresy. In such a way a man preserves his integrity and holds his 
“self”? together. — Nevertheless Isaiah had to deal with a dilemma. 


Hits DILEMMA 


We become aware of the nature of Isaiah’s dilemma only when we see 
how utterly desperate Isaiah thought his people’s plight to be. What 
may appear to be a somewhat lengthy digression, a long pause before 


™ According to Rashi the grief of which Isaiah speaks was no minor lamentation. 
In 12.12 f. Isaiah says: “God called for weeping and mourning ...and lo! joy and 
merriment... eating meat and drinking wine’ and Rashi interprets: “‘Here you are 
feasting and making merry at a time when, if one may say so, the Holy One, blessed 
be he, himself is in mourning,”’ o’nDw) orb>18 ON) 73D9 Sas D1D°29 A’apn. Similar is his 
interpretation of the words “Avert your eyes” in v. 4: 2018 7’3pn 42 200 ISIN 
nawn vaxbnb, “It is the Holy One who is speaking. He says to his ministering angels, 
‘Leave me now!’ ”’ According to such rabbinic fantasy Isaiah’s agony had heavenly 
dimensions, But Kimhi recognizes that the words are Isaiah’s, addressed to his 
would-be comforters. 

Some among the more recent interpreters have credited Isaiah with genuine 
grief, especially J. Meinhold, Jesaja und seine Zeit, Freiburg i. B., 1898, p. 45: ‘‘So 
ist auch diesem grossen Manne der Schmerz des Elia, des Jeremia nicht erspart 
geblieben.’’ More generally, and much earlier, August Knobel, Der Prophetismus der 
Hebréer, Zweiter Theil, Breslau, 1837, p. 193: “Er nimmt aufs Innigste Theil an den 
traurigen Schicksalen seines Volkes.” 
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we note the two remaining passages, is a necessary demonstration that 
he successfully denied his love and admitted no hope at all. 

The undiluted word of God according to Isaiah is unrelieved by 
any ray of hope. It marks no advance in this respect over the word of 
Amos. The eschatological ‘‘day’’ which God has in readiness (Isa. 
2.12) is still darkness and not light (cf. Amos 5.20), still a day of total 
and irretrievable national defeat, as final as death. 

But common opinion is inclined to deny this conclusion and hold 
that Isaiah conceived of a less than total disaster. 

In part this opinion is the result of an evolutionary hypothesis 
which needs to find in Isaiah some advance beyond Amos and in the 
direction of Jeremiah, and thinks to find such an advance in an 
eschatology of some hope after all, the hope for a few survivors who 
will form a nucleus for a fresh start. But although, to be sure, this is a 
feature of biblical eschatology, the first Isaiah was neither its author 
nor did he endorse it. 

In part the opinion is derived from an interpretation of the closing 
words of Isa. 6, according to the received text: Anaxy wap yr. One 
admits that the Greek has nothing corresponding to these words, but 
assumes an accident in copying which resulted in the loss of the phrase, 
making this assumption in order to avoid the more probable alterna- 
tive: that the words are a post-Septuagintal gloss. But unquestionably 
the words are a gloss; they sound a note completely foreign to the rest 
of the chapter and its nearer context.” 

In greatest part the opinion is the result of a misinterpretation of 
a name which tradition reports Isaiah gave his first-born son, the 
symbolic name She’ar Yashub, and of the assignment to this name of 
more than due importance. The name is mistaken to mean a “‘righteous 
remnant” or a “saving remnant,” and it is thought to reflect a sig- 
nificant Isaianic doctrine. Reference is made again and again in current 
literature to Isaiah’s ‘‘doctrine of the Saving Remnant”’ and his belief 
in “‘the survival of the spiritually fittest.’”” Although this interpretation 


In 13b the thought is complete without the final phrase. The word nay» means 
“stump,” and the word naby is a transitive verbal noun. The subject of the verbal 
noun is impersonal and the trees are the implied object: ‘‘When one fells them a stump 
of them remains.’ We do not, as the glossator assumed, need ‘‘a holy seed is its 
stump” to complete the thought. We need nothing more. V. 13a (where 7y2 means 
“to burn” as it does in Isa. 44.15: what part of the tree is not required for the idol 
is consumed as firewood) supplies the conclusion. The whole verse means: ‘‘And 
when a tenth of it yet remains, it in turn shall be burned, as with the terebinth or the 
oak which when one fells them a stump of them remains.” “‘And it in turn is burned 
as fuel” is the unspoken conclusion —a thought quite different from the one which 
the late priestly glossator supplied. 
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is widespread it is incorrect. The concept of a saving or a righteous 
remnant is foreign to the thought of the first Isaiah. 

There is little reason to doubt that Isaiah named his son She’ar 
Yashub. That is not the issue. To be sure, the name occurs only once, 
and then in a passage (Isa. 7.1-12, 14-16) which, for quite other 
reasons, must be regarded as a prophet legend, not by, but about 
Isaiah. Nevertheless, the legendary nature of the context does not 
make the name (in v. 3) a legend also. As a matter of fact, the occur- 
rence of this ominous name in a context of comfort is best explained 
by the assumption that Isaiah’s son really bore the name She’ar 
Yashub, and that the author of the legend called him by this name 
merely because it was his name. The son and his name may be taken 
for granted. Only the prophet’s intent when he gave his son the strange 
name requires clarification. 

The doctrine of a righteous remnant is well attested in the Bible. 
That also is not the issue. It is only that no relation exists between the 
name She’ar Yashub and the well attested but considerably later 
biblical concept of a “righteous remnant.’ For three reasons any 
such presumed relation is open to doubt. 

1) The name She’ar Yashub is a name of ill-omen. Isaiah had 
another son, whom he named Maher-shalal-hash-baz (8.3). What he 
meant by that name is suggested by God’s charge to Assyria in 10.6: 
ra 15) b5sw 55w5, “‘to take spoil and gather plunder” from the godless 
nation Judah, the people that had invited God’s wrath (cf. verses 11 
and 12). It is not the two kingdoms, Damascus and Samaria, but 
Judah, with Jerusalem in her midst whose destruction Isaiah portended 
when he named his second son. (Isa. 8.4 is a misleading and mis- 
placed variant of 7.16.) The similarly ominous import of the names of 
Hosea’s children: Jezreel, Lo-ruhamah, and Lo-ammi, is obvious, and 
Isaiah only followed the lead of his slightly older colleague when he 
gave his own first-born the ominous name She’ar Yashub. 

Emphatic by reason of its position, the substantive 1Nw connotes 
‘‘a mere remnant,” ‘“‘no more than a remnant’’ and overshadows the 
predicate which for want of original context is obscure. Standing 
without context, the name as a whole, and not only the second element 
in the name, is obscure. Accordingly it is a wholly gratuitous assump- 
tion that the name had eschatological implications of any sort, of 
promise or of doom. It is quite as possible that the naming was topical, 


13 Cf. S. Blank, “Immanuel and Which Isaiah?” in Journal of Near Eastern 
Studies, XIII (1954), pp. 83 ff. 

«4 Cf. S. Blank, “The Current Misinterpretation of Isaiah’s She’ar Yashub’’ 
in Journal of Biblical Literature, LX VII (1948), pp. 211 ff. 
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an allusion to the anticipated outcome of a current happening.*s 
(Whether it is to be interpreted according to 8.4 or according to 10.6, 
there is nothing eschatological about his brother’s name.) Historical 
or eschatological, the name She’ar Yashub has an ominous sound, and 
Isaiah or any of his generation would be astonished to learn that we 
read comfort into his threat. 

2) If Isaiah meant She’ar Yashub to suggest comfort or promise, 
if he meant reassuringly to say that indeed there would be a remnant 
(possibly it is reassuring to hear that one out of a hundred may survive 
a nearby atom blast), if Isaiah attached any such comforting sig- 
nificance to any such remnant, or thought of it as the seed of a new 
Israel, then it is more than strange that those parts of Isaiah’s book 
which may with confidence be regarded as his own are completely 
silent on this important point. If ever Isaiah conceived such a hope 
it died a-borning. 

It is here that one must exercise great caution to avoid arguing in 
a circle. Chapters 1 to 39 of Isaiah indeed contain many passages 
filled with eschatological promise, and, being the (eventual) product 
of literary prophecy, these passages frequently display the moral 
earnestness and the universalism of the prophet. The danger is real 
that one may first deny such passages to Isaiah and then illogically 
wonder at their absence. Isaiah’s silence on the presumed significance 
of a presumably righteous and saving remnant may be the result 
merely of one’s excessive zeal in analyzing away all evidence to the 
contrary. The risk is genuine and the caution necessary, but with 
proper caution the risk may be taken, 

For reasons independent of the broader argument, the reference to 
a “‘seed of holiness” in Isa. 6.13 can be (and has been) recognized as a 
gloss.'° So it is with the references to a “‘remnant”’ in 10.20-23;77 out 
of context in the writings of the eighth century Isaiah these additions 
are perfectly at home in a different historical context. It is because of 
their immediate continuation in verses 19 and 20 that the conditional 
sentences in Isa. 1.18 must be understood as questions. That passage 
yields nonsense if they are taken as promises: ‘‘Though your sins be 
like scarlet they shall become white like snow.” It is just such a 
proposition that Isaiah is questioning, as the immediately following 
alternative demonstrates. 

Isaiah’s silence in the matter of the remnant and its presumed sig- 


15 So ibid., pp. 214 f. 
6 See above, p. 86. 
™ For the reasons cf. op. cit. (‘“She'ar Yashub’’), pp. 211 f. 
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nificance is not the result of any arbitrary interpretation or suppression 
of contradictory evidence; it is genuine. 

3) There is only one condition which conceivably could make the 
idea of a “‘remnant”’ tolerable for Isaiah. This condition is righteous- 
ness; only a righteous remnant could have a place in his thinking. 
According to Isaiah’s manner of thinking a sinning people that could 
plead no merit must straightway perish. His monolithic mind with 
its simple paradigms had no place for the idea of his people’s salvation 
without their antecedent regeneration. It is a proper instinct which 
wants to put the word “righteous” before Isaiah’s remnant. Un- 
fortunately, however, Isaiah’s preserved writings nowhere associate 
with any remnant this one all-important element: righteousness. In the 


currently popular phrase “righteous remnant’’ — at least as far as 
Isaiah is concerned — the word “‘righteous”’ is a wholly indefensible 
importation. 


For these several reasons it is a mistake to suppose that the idea 
of a remnant held any significance for Isaiah. Yet, one good reason 
carries more conviction than several. And this last is the best of the 
reasons. It would be well to rephrase it for emphasis. It is a syllogism: 


A significant remnant for Isaiah could only be a righteous 
remnant. 

But Isaiah never suggests that what, in any of his preserved 
words, might pass for a remnant possesses any special virtue. 

Consequently, Isaiah can have attached no significance as a 
remnant to such chance remainders as he mentions here and there. 


Moreover, in all probability, when Isaiah gave his son a name 
which alludes to a remnant, he referred to what was a stage only in a 
process, of which he knew total doom to be the end. Jndeed, Isaiah 
several times suggests that the judgment might unfold by stages. He 
does so in 9.7—20 plus 5.25-29, a composition in several stanzas, each 
episode in which concludes with the thought: Despite all the affliction 
that God has brought hitherto, his anger is not yet appeased and his 
hand still poised for punishment. He does so, as well, in the words in 
the consecration vision (6.13a): 1ya> AMM AAW) AWwy 7A Ty). Clearly, 
here, the point at which a tenth remains is only a stage in the process 
of total destruction — the penultimate stage; there is no promise in 
the pause. In this latter passage Isaiah may be echoing Amos 6.9: 
If ten men be left in a house they shall die; possibly also he is echoing 
Amos 5.3,%° if there the prophet means to describe a people progres- 


8 Note there also the root 1Nv. 
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sively reduced by calamity to a decimal of its former population until, 
in the end, none survives.’® Since a remnant is people, after all, the 
name She’ar Yashub, though ominous, does not imply total destruc- 
tion. This is correct, but, judging from his other expressions of finality, 
Isaiah can only have had reference to a stage in, and not the end of, 
the process when he named his son She’ar Yashub. 

And Isaiah lived too soon —a hundred years too soon — for the 
idea of a righteous remnant. The idea belongs to Jeremiah. In special 
and personal words Jeremiah promised survival to a faithful few: 
to the Rechabites for their demonstrated constancy (Jer. 35), to 
Baruch, the prophet’s friend who shared his lot as fugitive (Jer. 45), 
to the Ethiopian, Ebed-melech who rescued him from the pit. Through 
Jeremiah God says to Ebed-melech: “I will deliver you, you will not 
fall by the sword; you will come away with your life 2. nnwa °D, because 
you trusted in me”’ (39.18). This — in Jeremiah, and not in Isaiah — 
is the selective judgment which spares a righteous few, something 
quite different from the chance scraps and tatters that Isaiah, the 
artist, now and then mentions, but only as highlights on his canvasses 
depicting desolation; for, no drawing of the wake of a forest fire 
would be effective without the lone tree among the charred ruins — 
the one which a chance gust has spared (cf. Isa. 30.17). To Isaiah as 
to Amos the impending day of judgment is unselective. Are the piece 
of an ear and the shankbones of Amos’ ravaged sheep righteous and 
therefore left over (Amos 3.12)? Are they not rather the shepherd’s 
mute evidence that the sheep is dead (cf. Ex. 22.12)??? What special 
virtue had or have the bits of Isaiah’s smashed vessel, too fragmentary 
for any use (Isa. 30.14)? Did the three or four olives remain on the 
beaten tree (Isa. 17.6) in accordance with some principle of ‘‘the sur- 
vival of the spiritually fittest?” Isaiah had no ‘“‘doctrine”’ of a “‘rem- 
nant,” “righteous,” “‘saved,” “saving,” or what you will. What he 
had was a superb power of literary expression — this and a cruel 
dilemma. 

For, without a single element of hope his message was in desperate 
conflict with his own desires, his love for the people he was doomed 
to condemn. 


aS 


9 Jer. 44.7 f., 26f. illustrate the threat that even a last remnant might perish. 
The Judeans already reduced to a fraction by successive blows (597, 586, and the 
excesses attendant upon the murder of Gedaliah) are a n’1Nw in Egypt, and Jeremiah 
threatens even them. 

20 As bride-price for Michal Saul demanded of David similar evidence of the 
death of a hundred Philistines (1 Sam. 18.25 ff.). 
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His FLIGHT TO PARADOX 


There are two interrelated passages which are best understood as the 
strange fruit of this conflict. And these are the two remaining passages 
of the four which have a bearing on the theme of ‘‘agony.’’ What these 
two have in common is Isaiah’s quite unexpected concern that his 
message be preserved. In the one in chapter eight (v. 16) he contem- 
plates preserving his teaching and his testimony in a living receptacle, 
his disciples, in the other, in chapter thirty, inscribed on a tablet or 
book. The latter is the more striking and throws light on the former: 


mpm app Sy) =o ons md Sy wand NID Ay 
odiy ay syd pans avd omm, 


“Now go, write it on a tablet for them, inscribe it in a book, 
That it may be for a latter day, serve as an eternal witness’’ (v. 8).?! 


This verse in chapter 30 not only explains the passage in chapter 8, 
but I suspect that it also reveals more of the prophet Isaiah than he 
realized or intended. It explains the disciples — their function was to 
keep Isaiah’s word alive for later generations. It stands as his protest 
against mortality. And it admits the suspicion that Isaiah could him- 
self be guilty of what he most deplored in his contemporaries: the fatal 
habit of burying disturbing thoughts, putting them out of mind. 
Isaiah now has banished his own obsession; as the people do, so even 
he has blocked out the unpalatable truth.” 

The preservation of his message as a witness for other generations 
could have meaning for him only if he could blissfully forget that there 
will be no other generations. God’s demand overpowered him so 
(Isa. 8.11), that, barring two moments of weakness: How long? — 
Seek not to console me! — all we have of Isaiah is denunciation and 
judgment. With consequence and without deviation he followed 
through to the bitter conclusion, and foresaw such destruction that, 
if a tenth remained, not even it would escape, it would be uprooted and 
burned like the stump of a felled tree.?s Nor was he to be misled by the 
mere lifting of a siege; only death would expiate.*4 For him, as God’s 
prophet, total meant all and final meant the end.*5 And it is quite 


* Reading 199, which detail also relates this passage to 8.16 ("7)yn). 

22 When Jeremiah purchased a field, though the fall of Jerusalem was imminent, 
and provided for the preservation of the deed of purchase (Jer. 32.6-15), his behavior 
was not so irrational as Isaiah’s. For, unlike Isaiah, Jeremiah had conceived the 
possibility of the survival of a faithful few. 

23 Isa. 6.13; cf. Amos 6.9. 

24 Isa, 22.15; cf. 5.6a alpha, reading 17n’avN). 

23 Cf. Amos 8.7b: .. . n¥19 MDvK ON. 
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unreasonable to be concerned for the welfare of such as remain after 
a total disaster. Any reasonable man knows that beyond all there is 
no remainder, beyond the end no “‘after.”’ 

Out of unshakable conviction the prophet, wholly devoted to his 
God, permitted himself no tenderness towards Israel — none officially. 
But such was the consequent agony that this love denied could lure 
him into slippery places and avenge itself. That is how he came to 
preserve his message — among his disciples — inscribed in a book. The 
pain of the conflict was the source of his paradox: Isaiah wrote his 
book and instructed his disciples for the good of a generation that he 
knew was not to be. And, conversely, the preservation of his words, 
because it was an irrational act, is evidence of his agony. 

There is not much of it, indeed, but there are traces in Isaiah of 
prophetic agony, traces enough to suggest that even before Jeremiah, 
a prophet knew the painful tension between what he must speak and 
what he would. And perhaps Isaiah also learned in this way to 
differentiate between his own wish-thoughts and the authentic word 
of God. 


fHE TWO STRATA-IN THE: EDEN STORY 


IMMANUEL LEWY, New York, N. Y. 


HE story of the Garden (Gen. 2.4b—3.24) is certainly one of the 

best known, most appreciated, and religiously most influential 

of the biblical stories. Gunkel calls it ‘‘the pearl of Genesis,’ Skinner 

“an immortal allegory,’’ and Edward Robertson “‘one of the greatest 

pieces of Hebrew literature.’’ This appreciation, however, does not 

imply that the masterpiece has been satisfactorily analyzed and 
interpreted. 

The difficulty lies in the composite character of the story as we now 
read it in the Hebrew text. Although the story has been ascribed to the 
Yahwist master narrator, there is no doubt that the story as a whole, 
in its present form, cannot be the work of one author. Prominent 
critical scholars have found numerous duplicates and contradictions, 
and attributed these to two strands of tradition or to two sources. But 
if a redactor tried to harmonize conflicting traditions or sources, the 
question arises: Why did he not do a better job? The following 
attempts to find a satisfactory answer. 

Before we list the duplicates and contradictions which suggest a 
diverse authorship, we must dismiss those cases which can be better 
explained differently: 


1. In 2.6 read nby xb 4) instead of aby 7m, in harmony with 2.5 
(Yahweh had not caused it to rain). 


2. In 2.8a read [om] o7py ytya }1 garden in Eden in the east [of the 
sea]. Man had access to the garden only on the east side, in 
harmony with 3.24 and 4.16. 


3. In 2.8b read owd instead of ow. It expresses God’s intention, 
whereas v. 15, ‘‘God put him in the garden,” expresses the event. 


4. In 3.18 read 1b>x) instead of nba). Thorns and thistles will eat 
up the plants of the field. “Field” means tilled field, as in Ex. 
21.4, 5, not an open steppe. Vv. 18 and 1g refer to peasants and 
not to nomads. Dy in 3.19 means clay, soil, dirt (Cassuto), a 
special material of the ground, see 2.7. The ground 778 consists 


of various elements, of which 1by is one. 
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This is the list of the true duplicates and contradictions: 


1. A knows only one forbidden tree, the ny7n yy (2.17; 3.11). B 
knows two forbidden trees: the o»n7 yy and the nyqn yy (2.9; 
B22) 

2. A says that God made garments of skin for the man and his wife 
and clothed them, after the expulsion (3.21). Before the expulsion, 
they were naked (3.10). 

B says that they sewed fig leaves together and made themselves 
aprons after eating the forbidden fruit, but before they heard 
Yahweh's voice (3.7). 

3. A notes that the tempter was the tree and its fruit. “The 

woman saw that the tree was good for food, and that it was a 
delight to the eyes” (3.6). The woman obviously succumbed to 
the temptation of the senses. 
B adds a second tempter, the shrewd serpent, who foretold the 
good effects of eating the forbidden fruit. The woman was won 
over by a shrewd argument. B also added b*awnd yyn 7nnn, 
“The tree was to be desired to make one wise.” This must have 
been an addition for, if original, it would have read b*>wnd sonn 
without repeating the pyn. 

4. A represents Yahweh as friendly even to sinners: ‘‘Yahweh made 

garments of skin for the man and his wife”’ (3.23). 
B represents God as angry and afraid, expressing to his heavenly 
fellows his fear that man may eat of the tree of life and become 
immortal. Therefore, ‘‘He drove out the man’”’ and barred the 
access to the garden through terrifying, well-armed, heavenly 
guardsmen, the cherubim (3.24). 

5. A considers death a general human fate: ‘‘For dust thou art, and 
to dust shalt thou return”’ (3.19); not punishment for eating the 
forbidden fruit. 

B warns that “in the day that thou eatest thereof thou shalt 
surely die’ (2.17) 

6. A uses the word ory only in the meaning of ‘‘naked”’ (2.25; 
3.7, 10). Before the eating of the forbidden fruit nakedness was 
natural and not indecent (2.25). 

B uses the word with the additional meaning of ‘‘shrewd” (3.11), 
thus relating nakedness to shrewdness, sensuality to inquisitive- 
ness. 


A careful study of this list leads to the assumption that A and B 
must have been two Hebrew writers of different intellectual, moral, and 
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religious outlook. A is more rational, humane, and enlightened, and 
more remote from the world of mythology and paganism than B. 
While B’s God, surrounded by heavenly fellows and attendants 
(3.5, 22), is angry and afraid and envious of man’s rise, the God of A 
is helpful, and acts alone (2.7 ff.; see also 6.7; 8.21b). In contrast to B, 
the record of A keeps clear of speaking animals, devilish and accursed, 
of irate and envious gods, of terrifying monsters, and of bloody 
retribution. 

Gerhard von Rad (Das erste Buch Moses 1-12/9, 2nd ed., 1950, 
p. 63) remarks that the substantival infinitive, followed by an object, 
is very unusual in Hebrew grammar. Therefore it is more than probable 
that the forbidden tree in A was called only nyan py and that the 
attributive “‘of good and evil’’ was added later, probably by B (see 
3.6c). nyt comes from y7 and means ‘‘to be concerned, to care, to 
love’’ (as in 4.1; 18.19). The forbidden tree of A was therefore a tree 
of love, that is, a tree whose fruit stimulates the desires of sex, and 
not a magical tree of comprehending good and evil. Such a tree of 
love was known to the Hebrews (30.14-16). Apparently A tried to 
keep his story clear of all mythology and magic. 

To A the origin of man’s evil nature is to be found in man’s sensu- 
ality, in his mental immaturity. The remedy would be education and 
training through labor and through the travail of childbirth (3.16-19). 
To B, however, it is just this critical intellectuality that is suspect, 
because it undermines authority and submissiveness. Since B stresses 
reverence and decorum, he cannot allow the man and his wife to stand 
before God naked. Therefore he interpolates that, before they spoke 
to God, they made themselves aprons of fig leaves. 

3.16 begins ox nwo bs. If that were Yahweh’s second speech, 
the text would have read 70x wedi, as in v. 17, 708 OTND). Apparently 
the original had nwxe7 bs mim oN; the annotator had left awn bx and 
added 79x. This would confirm that the serpent episode was secondary. 
The four Elohim in the serpent story, instead of the generally used 
Yahweh, may also point to a second source. 

Although the theology of B is cruder than that of A, the original 
narrator must have been A, for we can omit B and have a coherent 
story, but if we omit A, we have only incoherent fragments. 

From all this it follows that the Eden story, in its present form, 

.is not a blend of conflicting traditions or sources, made by an awkward 

and unintelligent redactor who was unable to harmonize the dis- 
crepancies. Instead, we have the basic document of a humane, en- 
lightened, anti-pagan, and anti-mythological narrator whose record 
was revised by someone theologically more conservative. 
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Before we reconstruct the basic document, we have to preface the 
following considerations: 

1) I assume, with most of the critics, that the description of the 
four rivers (2.10b-14), with its fantastic geography, was a later 
interpolation. 

2. Since the story always speaks of the man and his wife, even after 
3.20, the verse, ‘‘And the man called his wife’s name Eve, because 
she was the mother of all living’’ (v. 20), was not in the original. 

3. The Elohim, added to Yahweh throughout the whole Eden story, 
is secondary and stems probably from the Elohistic priestly 
annotator who added the Creation story of the first chapter, 
the genealogies of chapters 5 and 11, and completed the Flood 
story. 

4. In 3.8, ‘“They heard the voice of Yahweh moving in the garden,” 
the word ‘‘moving”’ refers to ‘‘the voice of Yahweh” (=thunder, 
as in Ps. 29), and not to Yahweh himself; for otherwise the man 
would have said: “‘I saw Thee” and not “I heard Thy voice’”’ 
(3.10). For oyn mb I read, with Kittel, an mab (with the west 
wind), as in Ex. 10.19. 


Omitting B, the original story of A ran: 

Yahweh formed man out of dust from the ground and breathed 
into his nostrils the breath of life so that man became a living being. 
And Yahweh planted a garden in Eden, in the east of the sea to put 
there the man whom he had formed. And, out of the ground in the 
garden, Yahweh caused to grow every tree that is pleasant to the 
sight and good for food. And a river flowed out of Eden to water the 
garden. 

Then Yahweh took the man and put him in the garden of Eden 
to till it and to keep it. And Yahweh commanded the man, saying: 
“Thou mayest eat of every tree of the garden; but of the tree of love 
thou shalt not eat.’”? Then Yahweh said: “It is not good that the man 
should be alone; I will make him a helper fit for him.’’ So, out of the 
ground, Yahweh formed every beast of the field and every bird of the 
air, and brought them to the man to see what he would call them; 
and whatever the man called every living creature, that was its name. 
The man gave names to all cattle, and to the birds of the air, and to 
every beast of the field; but, for the man, there was not found a fit 
helper. 

So Yahweh caused a deep sleep to fall upon the man and, while the 
man slept, Yahweh took one of his ribs and closed up its place with 
flesh; and the rib which Yahweh had taken from the man, he made into 
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a woman, and brought her to the man. Then the man said: ‘‘This at 
last is bone of my bones, and flesh of my flesh; she shall be called 
Woman, because she was taken out of Man.’’ Therefore a man leaves 
his father and his mother and cleaves to his wife, and they become one 
flesh. 

And the man and his wife were both naked and were not ashamed. 
And the woman saw that the tree was good for food and that it was 
a delight to the eyes. So she took of its fruit and ate; and she also 
gave some to her husband, and he ate. Then the eyes of both were 
opened, and they knew that they were naked. 

Then they heard the voice of Yahweh, moving in the garden with 
the west wind, and the man and his wife hid themselves from the 
presence of Yahweh among the trees of the garden. But Yahweh 
called to the man and said to him: ‘‘Where art thou?” And he said: 
“T heard Thy voice in the garden, and I was afraid, because I was 
naked; and I hid myself.’’ God said: ‘‘Who told thee that thou wast 
naked? Hast thou eaten of the tree of which I commanded thee not 
to eat?’ The man replied: ‘“The woman whom Thou gavest to be with 
me, she gave me the fruit of the tree, and I ate.”’ 

Then Yahweh said to the woman: ‘What is this that thou hast 
done?”’ The woman answered: “‘Itt lured me and I ate.’”’ Then Yahweh 
said to the woman: “I will greatly multiply thy pain in childbearing; 
in pain thou shall bring forth children, yet thy desire shall be for thy 
husband.’” 

And to the man he said: ‘‘Because thou hast listened to the voice 
of thy wife, and hast eaten of the tree of which I commanded thee, 
‘Thou shalt not eat of it,’ cursed be the ground for the sake of thee. 
With hardship thou shalt work on it (read mmayn for m>2xNn) all the 
days of thy life. Thorns and thistles it shall bring forth to thee; and 
they shall eat up the plants of the field. In the sweat of thy face thou 
shalt eat bread, till thou return to the ground, for out of it thou wast 
taken. Thou art dust and to dust thou shalt return.” 

And Yahweh made for the man and his wife garments of skin and 
clothed them. Then Yahweh sent him forth from the garden of Eden 
to till the ground from which he was taken. 

In this reconstructed garb, the story of the Garden is an harmon- 
ious masterpiece of early Hebrew wisdom literature; colorful, dramatic, 
suggestive; profound, humane, true to life; rationally enlightening and 


1 In Hebrew ‘‘he,”’ which refers to the tree or the fruit, both masculine in Hebrew. 

2 The loosely appended final clause ‘‘and he shall rule over thee’’ was probably 
added by the more authoritative B, since A stresses the idea of partnership between 
man and woman (2.18, 20, 23, 24; 3.6, 8). 
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spiritually elevating; a veritably imperishable gem, like the story of 
the First Murder, or that of Noah’s Vineyard, or that of the Tower or 
like Jotham’s fable. The story of the Garden, taken from folkloristic 
material, which sought to explain the origin of man and woman, of 
sex and of clothes, of hard labor and of the pangs of travail, was 
intended to teach that, for man, the hard way in life was better than 
the easy way. 

The conservative priestly reviser missed, in the record, some 
colorful traditional and popular features such as the shrewd serpent, 
the terrifying cherubim, and the magic tree of life; and so he restored 
these features. He did not realize that the original author omitted 
these half-mythological features designedly to spiritualize the religion 
of Yahweh. 

Who was the narrator A and the reviser B? 

Space allows only some brief and succinct remarks. These questions 
may be solved with reference to the Pentateuchal research of the 
author. In his books The Birth of the Bible — A New Approach (1950, 
Reconstructionist Press, N. Y.) and The Growth of the Pentateuch — 
A Literary, Sociological and Biographical Approach (1955, Twayne 
Publishers, N. Y.) he has suggested the following theory of the origin 
of the Pentateuch: 


1. Its basic Yahwist document was written in the Davidic-Solo- 
monic period. This Protopentateuch was revised by the priests 
and annotated in the ninth century by the northern prophetic 
Elohist (E) and the southern priestly narrator (Pn). 

2. The author of the Protopentateuch was a literary genius, a 
humane and critical thinker. His style is original, lucid, pic- 
turesque, dramatic and terse. 

3. Yahweh is to him the oldest and only God of the World, its 
Creator and Ruler. Yahweh is humane, righteous, patient, non- 
vindictive, and non-violent, and without fellows. Yahweh 
protected Cain after he repented, and forgave Israel (Ex. 34.6). 

4. Yahweh has sympathy for all suffering creatures and wants 
peace among men. Japhet shall dwell peacefully with Shem. 
Abraham prays for Sodom, avoids strife with Lot (=Moab- 
Ammon), makes a peace-treaty with the Philistines, so becoming 
“‘a blessing to all families of the earth.’’ Jacob attains reconcilia- 
tion with Esau (Edom) and with Laban (Aram), and Joseph 
with his brethren. Israel avoids war with Edom. 

5. The author repudiates mythology and magic, stands for a spirit- 
ual worship of Yahweh by invocation without the slaughtering 
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of animals. The author is critical of priestly rule and institutions. 
Levi’s fanaticism is condemned. Under the priest Aaron, the 
people fall back into idolatry and immorality. Israel shall become 
a nation of priests, that is a nation without a priestly caste. 

6. Before the book could be accepted as a textbook for priests, it 
had to be revised. The priests missed and restored: 


a. priestly views: The Fathers founded (not visited) the famous 
shrines of Canaan, by building altars there. 

b. colorful, popular, even if half-mythological traditions: Sons 
of heaven married daughters of man (to avoid the incestuous 
origin of man). 

c. supernaturalistic elements: Yahweh appears in person on the 
top of Sinai (no volcanic eruption), in pillars of fire and 
cloud, writes the law on stone tablets. 

d. more decency: Judah goes to Tamar after his wife’s death. 
Rebecca goes with the servant, chaperoned by a nurse. 


7. The bloody era of David’s reign (wars without and within) may 
have challenged the author to write his book in order to make 
his pupil Solomon a peaceful, just, and wise ruler. 

8. The author was presumably the prophet Nathan, David’s spirit- 
ual adviser and Solomon’s teacher. Nathan is recorded as 
moralist (and not as a ritualist like the seer Gad). He opposed 
the building of the temple (‘God builds a house to man, not 
man to God’’). This proves that Nathan was an enlightened, 
unpriestly, critical man. His parable betrays deep sympathy 
for suffering creatures. He appealed to the king’s judgment. 
God forgave repentant David (2 Sam. 12.13). 

9. Nathan was the leader of a people’s party opposed to the 
militarist-aristocratic party of Joab, Abiathar, and Adonijah. 
While Adonijah made himself king by “slaughtering oxen, fat- 
lings and sheep in abundance,”’ Solomon was hailed king by the 
people without a bloody ritual. He was inducted by anointment 
and music, by the bloodless ritual of the prophetic movement. 


Our analysis of the story of the Garden is in full harmony with the 
suggested theory. Accordingly the narrator A was the prophet Nathan, 
while the reviser was either Abiathar himself or one of his followers. 
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JERUSALEM — 485 B.C. 


JULIAN MORGENSTERN 


Hebrew Union College - Jewish Institute of Religion, Cincinnati 


NEHEMIAH’S GRIEF AND ITS CAUSE 


EH. 1.1-3 tells that in the month of Kislev of the twentieth 

year, i.e. the twentieth year of Artaxerxes I of Persia, 445/444 
B. C., Hanani, one of his brothers, together with certain men of Judah, 
came to Nehemiah in Susa, the Persian capital. The narrative? then 
continues: And I asked them about the Jews, viz. the remnant which 
was left from the captivity, and about Jerusalem. And they said to 
me: The survivors who are left from the captivity there in the province 
are in very unfortunate state and in disgrace, and the wall of Jerusalem 
is breached and its gates are burned with fire. And when I heard 
these words I sat down and wept and mourned for many days. 

Now why should Nehemiah have grieved so bitterly at this report 
of the sad condition of Jerusalem and its inhabitants? The customary 
interpretation is that this unhappy state of the city and its population 
was due to the destruction of Jerusalem by the Babylonians under 
Nebuchadnezzar in 586 B.c., one hundred and forty-one years pre- 
viously. It is true that both II Kings 25.9-11 and Jer. 52.13-157 tell that 
in 586 B.c. Jerusalem was destroyed completely, its walls were laid 
in ruins, and its population was carried into exile. The city was then, 
so it would seem, utterly depopulated. And just this does seem to be 
likewise the picture of the state of Jerusalem in 445 B. C.3 Quite signif- 
icantly, the words of Hanani imply that such population of Judah as 
did actually exist at that time was resident in the province, i. e. in 
the rural districts rather than in the city itself. And that such was 
indeed the case is attested by the later procedure of Nehemiah, recorded 
in Neh. 11, to repopulate the city by drafting one tenth of the rural 
population to dwell therein. 

Nevertheless, despite the undeniable fact that at first glance the 


* Undoubtedly from the Memoirs of Nehemiah. 
2 Both passages of course quoting the same source. 
3 Cf. Neh. 9.36-37; Ezra 9.9. 
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picture of the desolation of Jerusalem in 445 B.C. seems to accord 
completely with the account of its destruction in 586 B.C., it is in- 
conceivable that Nehemiah should have grieved so bitterly because 
of a condition which, if it had begun in 586 B. c., would by 445 B. Cc. 
have endured uninterruptedly for one hundred and forty-one years 
and would certainly by that time have become completely normal and 
conventional, and with the distressing circumstances of which he 
would himself have been so thoroughly familiar that the report of 
Hanani and the men of Judah could have added little or nothing to 
his knowledge thereof.4 Obviously Nehemiah had awaited from this 
delegation from Judaea an altogether different and a far more favor- 
able report. He had, it is quite plain, confidently expected to hear 
that the physical and economic circumstances of Jerusalem and of 
the people of Judah had improved in distinct and positive manner. 
It was unquestionably his bitter disappointment at receiving a report 
the very opposite to that which he had so eagerly anticipated, a report 
which told him that the city was in as ruinous a condition and the 
people of the province as unhappily situated as ever, which occasioned 
his extreme grief. Manifestly he had assumed, and undoubtedly upon 
adequate grounds, that within quite recent times something had 
transpired, or should have transpired, in Jerusalem and in Judah to 
change and improve to a marked degree the previously lamentable 
state of both city and people. 

It is equally inconceivable that during these entire one hundred 
and forty-one years Jerusalem should have remained depopulated and 
in ruins, just as it had been left in 586 B. c. It is true that Zech. 1.14-17; 
2.5-9; 7-7; 8.1-8 picture Jerusalem as greatly, if not completely, 
depopulated in 520 B. C., undoubtedly still as the result of the destruc- 
tion by the Babylonians in 586 B. c. But the prophet likewise predicts 
with implicit faith the speedy and extensive repopulation of the city 
so soon as the Temple will have been rebuilt and dedicated. And it is 
impossible that, once it was in normal use, the second Temple should 
not have attracted a fairly considerable population to Jerusalem and 
have necessitated at least a modest rebuilding of the city in the period 
following immediately upon its dedication in 516 B. c. Ps. 48, granting 
that it comes from the period 516-485 B. C.,5 proves conclusively that 


4Sellin (Serubabbel, 50 ff.) reasoned along the same lines and reached a similar 
conclusion; so also, and more cogently, Rowley, ‘‘The Chronological Order of Ezra 
and Nehemiah,” in Ignace Goldziher Memorial Volume (1948), I, 129; ‘‘Nehemiah’s 
Mission and Its Background,” Bulletin of the John Rylands Library, XX XVII (1955), 
528 f. 

5 Cf. Morgenstern, “‘Psalm 48,’’ HUCA XVI (1941), 1-95. 
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during this period not only was Jerusalem inhabited, but also that it 
must have been a city of not a little wealth and grandeur, with majestic 
buildings and even encompassed by a turreted wall, precisely as we 
would expect of a city which was the metropolis of a Persian province 
or sub-province and the center of the ritual practice of Judaism, the 
residence of its officiating priesthood, and the goal of the annual 
festival pilgrimages of Jews from various foreign lands. 

But if the conclusion drawn from this evidence be correct, then it 
follows unmistakably that after the dedication of the second Temple 
in 516 B.c. Jerusalem must have been, at least for a time, a fairly 
prosperous and populous city. Accordingly it would follow further 
that the destruction and depopulation of Jerusalem and the ruinous 
condition of its walls and gates, because of which Nehemiah grieved 
so bitterly, must have been the result of some experience other than, 
though in almost every respect apparently quite similar to, and at 
least as cataclysmic as, that of 586 B. c. This catastrophe must have 
befallen Jerusalem at some time after, though of course not imme- 
diately after, 516 B. c.; for naturally it must have remained a fairly 
populous and important city for a reasonable number of years after 
the dedication of the second Temple. Is there any evidence of a second 
catastrophe of this character having befallen Jerusalem; and if so, 
just when and under what circumstances did it transpire? 

Furthermore, what is the precise meaning of the term which 
Nehemiah employs, hap‘letah ‘Ser nts’*ru min hasebi, “the remnant 
which were left from the captivity’? What captivity could this have 
been? This too is usually interpreted as referring to the Babylonian 
exile;® and it must be conceded that not infrequently haS*bi is used 
in the Bible with reference to this particular historic circumstance. 
But the remnant which Nehemiah envisaged was a present remnant, 
of his very own day. This is evidenced also by Ezra 9.7—9. And if 
Jerusalem had been rebuilt and repopulated and had been fairly 
prosperous for a time, even though relatively brief, following upon 
516 B.C., then it follows that the captivity in question can not have 
been the Babylonian exile at all, but must have been one resulting 
from a second destruction and depopulation of Jerusalem, a second 
destruction and depopulation which, with reference to Nehemiah’s 
time, was indeed relatively recent. And this consideration carries with 
it the further implication, that this second destruction of Jerusalem 
must have been attended, just as was the first, by a deportation of a 


6 Cf. the fruitful discussion of this question in Batten, The Books of Ezra and 
Nehemiah (ICC). 
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considerable portion of the population, not merely of the city itself, 
but also of the entire province of Judah. 

And since Nehemiah speaks of ‘‘thé remnant which were left from 
the captivity,’’ a meaningful expression indeed, we must infer that 
this second deportation carried away a much larger percentage of the 
people than did the first deportation. For Jer. 52.28-30 records explic- 
itly that in the three deportations by the Babylonians, in 597, 586 
and 581 B.C., a total of only forty-six hundred persons were carried 
away.? It must have been accordingly the tremendous slaughter during 
the Babylonian wars and the very high death rate during the siege 
which depopulated Jerusalem at that time rather than the deportation 
itself; and this circumstance would hardly have justified Nehemiah’s 
term, ‘‘the remnant which were left from the captivity.’’ Furthermore, 
II Kings 25.12 and Jer. 52.15 record that the Babylonians allowed at 
least a portion of the rural population to remain resident in the land; 
and this is also the unmistakable implication of the appointment of 
Gedaliah as governor after the fall of Jerusalem.* And by 520 B.c. 
these Jewish peasants of Palestine must have become reasonably 
secure and prosperous once again, as the picture in Hag. 1.4, of their 
dwelling in ceiled houses, clearly implies.2 But as Nehemiah’s words 
indicate unmistakably, this state of at least reasonable security and 
prosperity must have terminated suddenly with a second destruction 
of Jerusalem and the attendant deportation of a very large section of 
the people. And this second deportation must have included not only 
the people of the city but also the rural population, so that now not 
only was the city completely depopulated but also even in the rural 
districts only a remnant was left from the captivity. These considera- 
tions too point to the conclusion that the destruction of Jerusalem and 
the deportation of the people, for which Nehemiah mourned so bitterly, 
could not have been at all those of 586 B. c., one hundred and forty-one 
years before the distressing report came to Nehemiah, but must have 
been another, later, quite similar, and perhaps even more extreme and 
catastrophic experience, which transpired at some time after 516 B. C.?° 

One other significant consideration; it is apparent that Nehemiah 
had had good reason to believe that a project of some kind had been 


7 However, there are other Biblical passages which suggest a somewhat larger 
deportation (II Kings 24.14; 25.11; Jer. 40.10; 52.15); and indeed this does seem 
more probable; cf. below, note roo. 

§ [I Kings 25.22 f.; Jer. 40.7, 11. 

9 Of course the successive years of inadequate crops near the end of the exilic 
period, to which Hag. 1.6, 9-11; Zech. 8.10-11 refer, constituted only a temporary 
misfortune, but did not permanently affect the general well-being of the people. 

10 So also Ewald, Geschichte Israels, 1V, 155 f.; Sellin, op. cit., 50 ff. 
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under way, a project with which he was fully acquainted and in which 
he had complete faith, directed to the end of restoring Jerusalem, 
rebuilding its walls and gates, and rehabilitating the sorely stricken 
little people, ‘“‘the remnant which were left from the captivity.’’ He 
had confidently expected that this project would be carried out success- 
fully. And now when the report comes to him in trustworthy manner 
that the project has failed completely, and that the Jewish population 
of the Judaean province continue in the same distressed and pitiful 
state as before and that the walls and gates of Jerusalem are still in 
ruins, he is keenly, bitterly disappointed and his grief almost over- 
powers him. This disappointment at the failure of this project to restore 
Jerusalem and rebuild its walls explains likewise his own subsequent 
procedure, his determination to undertake this task himself and the 
decisiveness of his program when finally he comes to Jerusalem, and 
particularly his completion of the walls with utmost speed as his very 
first administrative act.1°* Obviously he anticipated that those same 
forces which had defeated the first undertaking of this task would 
attempt to defeat his own efforts also and in precisely the same manner 
as before. Therefore the only way in which their hostile purposes 
could be forestalled and his undertaking achieve its goal would be 
through his completing the rebuilding of the walls with utmost speed, 
before the matter could be reported to the king and the project be 
halted once again by royal decree in the same manner presumably as 
had the earlier project. Plainly then this initial attempt to restore 
Jerusalem and rebuild its walls could have preceded the report to him 
of the failure of the project at the end of 445 B. c. by only a few years 
at the very most, if even by that much. 


II 
‘TESTIMONY FROM THE BooK OF LAMENTATIONS 


Further light upon this presumptive second destruction of Jerusalem 
and deportation of its inhabitants is shed by the Book of Lamenta- 
tions. Popular tradition long ascribed this book to Jeremiah,™ and 
accordingly identified the destruction of Jerusalem and the dispersion 


t0a So also Rowley, ‘‘Nehemiah’s Mission,” 559. 

™ For the customary dating of Lamentations in the period, 586-538 B. c. and its 
correlation with the destruction of Jerusalem by the Babylonians and the end of the 
Jewish state in 586 B.c. cf. Eissfeldt, Einleitung in das Alte Testament, 543-550; 
Pfeiffer, Introduction to the Old Testament, 720-724. 
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of the people which it records with the national catastrophe of 586 B. C. 
And even though there is today a growing tendency among Biblical 
scholars to question the Jeremianic authorship of Lamentations, none 
the less the opinion seems to prevail almost as strongly as ever that it 
can be only the bitter experiences of the Judaean nation in 586 B. C. 
which the book bewails. This opinion is due of course to the fact that 
thus far nothing whatever is known of any other national catastrophe 
which befell Jerusalem and the Jewish community of Palestine in the 
period between the Babylonian conquest and the time of Nehemiah 
comparable in any way to that of 586 B. c. Moreover, this conclusion 
seems borne out fully by the reference in 4.20 to the capture of the 
Lord’s anointed one by the ruthless enemy; for to whom, other than 
Zedekiah, so at least first thought suggests, could this possibly refer? 
And actually this v. does seem to summarize the account of the capture 
and fate of Zedekiah, as recorded in II Kings 25.4—7 and Jer. 52.7-I1. 
But occasionally history does repeat itself, at least in some measure, 
as we will see. 

The following is the picture which the Book of Lamentations 
portrays. Jerusalem had been a city, majestic and proud, with the 
Temple in its midst and with magnificent palaces and strong walls, a 
metropolis among the nations, a queen among the provinces (1.1).” 
It was being ruled by its own king, undoubtedly a descendant of 
David, since the title, maStah, “anointed one,” is applied to him. 
Nationalistic prophets had foreseen and proclaimed a future for 
Jerusalem and Judah more magnificent than its past, a position of 
dignity, authority, and even of domination among the nations of the 
earth (1.1; 2.9, 14; 4.13).%3 But, alas, this prediction had been fulfilled 
in a manner the very antithesis of all that the people had been led to 
expect. Their prophets had prophesied falsely and led them to their 
doom. The enemy had besieged and captured Jerusalem and laid it in 
ruins (5.18). They had destroyed its palaces (2.5,7), had even dared 
to enter the sacred precincts of the Temple with their jeering shouts, 
and had set it on fire and destroyed it (2.6-7, 20). The walls and gates 


” Bam*dinét. Certainly this term and its specific implication suggest the Persian 
rather than the Neo-Babylonian Empire, and therefore a definite post-exilic setting 
and date for the book. 

3 The reference may well be to prophetic utterances such as Hag. 2.20-23; 
Zech. 1.14-17; 2.8-9; 8.1-8. But there were other prophets also, or persons popularly 
regarded as prophets, in the period of Haggai and Zechariah and likewise later, whose 
names are entirely unknown, who made enheartening predictions of national restora- 
tion and renewed glory perhaps even more extravagant than those of these two 
prophets; cf. also Neh. 6.7. Of some of these prophetic utterances we shall learn in the 
course of this study. 
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of Jerusalem they had pulled down (2.8-9) and the city they had 
consumed with fire (4.11). Famine within the city during the siege 
(1.11, I9; 2.12, I9, 20; 4.4, 9, 10) was attended by a ruthless massacre 
of the people by the vindictive enemy (1.20; 2.4, 21; 4.9). Her priests 
and prophets were slain (2.20), her women were raped (5.11), her 
youth, both male and female, were carried into captivity (1.3, 5, 18;"4 
4.22), unquestionably to be used or sold as slaves. Her king was 
pursued and caught (4.20) and was, no doubt, executed, and her 
officers were captured and carried off as prisoners by nations among 
whom there was no Torah,'5 no comprehension of and regard for the 
divinely ordered way of life, purposed by Yahweh for all mankind, 
for all nations and peoples (2.9). Now Jerusalem lies stripped and 
desolate, and foxes play in the ruins of the Temple (5.18).'® Such is 
the sad and seemingly hopeless fate of Jerusalem and its populace, of 
the Temple and of the Jewish nation, which the Book of Lamentations 
bemoans. 

But who were these nations which wrought this wanton destruc- 
tion? Lam. 1.10 gives a specific answer to this question. They were 
those nations concerning whom Yahweh did once give command that 
they should never be permitted to enter, i. e. to become a part of, His 
congregation. The reference is unmistakably to Deut. 23.4. The nations 
who wrought this ruthless destruction were then, beyond all doubt, 
the Moabites and Ammonites. But not they alone, for 4.21 f. mentions 
Edom in particular as perhaps the most cruel and merciless of all 
these enemy nations.'? These were Judah’s neighbors, her former close 


™4 Bas¢bt is the term used in both vv. 5 and 18, the same term as is used in Neh. 
1.2. Gélah, the customary term designating the Babylonian Exile, is used not even 
once, although the verb galah is employed in 1.3; 4.22. Moreover, this picture differs 
significantly from that of the Babylonian Exile in II Kings 24.14, where it was the up- 
per social stratum of the people, which, together with certain classes of artisans, was 
carried into exile. Here it is the young men and the young women who are carried 
away, obviously to be used or sold as slaves. Gélah implies living as exiles in a foreign 
land in more or less closed, national groups, while 5¢bt seems to imply rather a 
condition of individual subjection and enslavement. 

15 Torah; the word is here difficult to interpret precisely. It seems to convey much 
the same meaning as, and to be practically synonymous with, da‘at Yahweh, “knowl- 
edge of Yahweh,” in Jer. 31.32 f. Certainly to these nations, manifestly Judah’s 
ruthless enemies, the designation, ‘‘the nations among whom there is no Torah”’ (2.9), 
would apply very fittingly. 

16 Ps, 80.13-14, which, as we shall see, refers to the same national catastrophe as 
Lam. 1.2, 4, 5, likewise describes Jerusalem with its walls breached, so that every 
passer-by calls down imprecations upon it, while wild beasts pasture among its ruins. 

17 There is cogent reason for believing that the Edomites were originally named 
in Deut. 23.4 along with the Ammonites and Moabites as nations to whom admittance 
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friends, who had betrayed her, become her bitter adversaries (1.2, 17) 
and exulted in her downfall, proclaiming arrogantly: This is the day 
for which we have waited; we have found (it); we behold (it) (2.16). 
These were the nations among whom there was no Torah. 

More than anything else, this enumeration of these three nations 
as the enemies who wrought this destruction of Jerusalem proves that 
this can not possibly have been the same destruction as that by the 
Babylonians in 586 B. c. For, according to Jer. 27.2-22; 40.11-16,*™ 
these three nations had been Judah’s close friends, and even its allies, 
during its fruitless rebellion against Nebuchadnezzar, and it was 
among just these three nations that those who managed to escape 
from Jerusalem sought and found refuge and continuing political 
support.'® Obviously these nations could have had no part whatever 
in the catastrophe which befell Jerusalem in 586 B. c. It follows then 
with certainty that the destruction of Jerusalem and the Temple 
which they wrought must have been some quite other event and have 
transpired upon a different and certainly a later occasion. Such is 
the unmistakable testimony of the Book of Lamentations."® 


into the congregation of Yahweh was denied forever. In fact Lam. 1.10 implies this 
very definitely. Ultimately, however, because of radically changed historic circum- 
stances a very late Deuteronomic editor withdrew the mention of the Edomites from 
Deut. 23.4 and in its stead appended to the original legislation vv. 8-9, providing 
for the admission of the Edomites in the third generation into the congregation of 
Yahweh. Those Edomites, thus admitted to the congregation of Yahweh, i. e. to the 
Jewish religious community, were of course the so-called Idumeans, who had settled 
in Southern Judaea, presumably after their own country had been overrun, and they 
themselves had either withdrawn voluntarily or had been forcibly expelled, by the 
Nabataeans, probably during the course of the second quarter of the fifth century 
B. c. Herod, King of Judah in Roman times, sprang from the ranks of these Idumeans. 
If he may be regarded as typical of their acceptance of and devotion to the tenets of 
Judaism, their membership in the congregation of Yahweh must have been of a 
somewhat nominal and loose character. 

17a Note also the import of Ezek. 21.24 ff. 

8 Jos. Ant. X, 9, 7 tells that in the fifth year after the fall of Jerusalem, i. e. in 
581 B. c., Nebuchadnezzar conquered the Ammonites and Moabites, and presumably 
the Edomites also, even though they are not mentioned specifically. It was in the 
same year and no doubt in the course of this same campaign that Nebuzaradan, the 
Babylonian commander-in-chief, carried away the final deportation from Jerusalem, 
seven hundred and forty-five persons in all (Jer. 52.30). This indicates conclusively 
that still in 581 B. c. the Judaeans were closely federated with Ammon and Moab 
and presumably with Edom also. In the light of these considerations the statement 
in I Esdras 4.45, that the Edomites burned the Temple at the time that Judaea was 
made desolate by the Chaldaeans, must be regarded as the result of the confusion of 
two altogether distinct. but in many essential respects closely similar, historic inci- 
dents in the life of the Jewish people. 

19 Cf. Sellin, op. cit., 70-76, with particular reference to Lam. 4.17-5.22. 
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II] 


TESTIMONY FROM THE BOOK OF EZEKIEL 


Now that we have identified at least the major enemies of Judah who 
wrought this second destruction of Jerusalem and the Temple as the 
Edomites, Moabites and Ammonites, we begin to tread familiar 
ground. For the Bible abounds in passages of illuminating character 
which denounce these three nations as the arch-enemies of Israel and 
Judah and in most graphic manner record manifold details of their 
hostility. Let us consider first of all Ezek. 21.33-37; 25-32; 35.1-36.15. 

As Hdlscher has shown,?° and in a manner which seems decisive, 
these chapters are by no means a literary unit. Rather they consist 
of a nucleus, in which merely two nations, Tyre and Egypt, are 
denounced and their conquest by Nebuchadnezzar in the very near 
future, in fulfillment of Yahweh’s judgment upon them, is proclaimed. 
There is no valid reason for questioning the Ezekelian authorship of 
this nucleus. In its present form, however, this original nucleus has 
been expanded by some later writer or writers so that, instead of the 
original two, seven nations are now condemned as the objects of 
Yahweh's wrath.”" These seven nations are Ammon, Moab, Edom, the 
Philistines, Tyre, Sidon, and Egypt. Obviously the denunciations of 
Ammon, Moab, Edom, the Philistines and Sidon can not come from 
Ezekiel,?? but must be in their entirety the work of these later writers, 
and no doubt picture a situation of their own day. Very significantly, 
in none of the denunciations of these five nations is there the slightest 
mention of Nebuchadnezzar or the Babylonians or aught whatever 


20 Hesekiel, Der Dichter und das Buch, BZAW 39 (1924), 131 ff. Berry, ‘‘The 
Composition of Ezekiel,” JBL LVIII (1939), 167, holds that in the main the oracles 
against the nations in Ezek. (21.33-37; 25-28; 35.1-36.15) come from about 450 B. C. 

2t In thus increasing the original number of the nations denounced by Ezekiel 
from two to seven the post-exilic editor, for that he wrote in the post-exilic period, 
and specifically at about the middle of the fifth century B. c., just as Berry maintains, 
we shall establish conclusively in the course of this investigation, seems to have 
conformed to a tradition generally current in his day. For Deut. 7.1, demonstrably 
part of a post-exilic stratum of Deuteronomy, speaks also of seven nations, the 
pre-Israelite inhabitants of Canaan and the traditional enemies of Israel. Similarly 
the list of four nations, viz. the Aramaeans, Philistines, Ammonites and Moabites, 
cited by Amos as the traditional enemies of Israel in his day, the eighth century B.c., 
was by some post-exilic editor expanded to include seven nations by the insertion 
of denunciations of Tyre, Edom and Judah (Amos 1.3-2.5). 

2 According to Jer. 27.3 the Tyrians and Sidonians were also the allies of Judah 


in 586 B.C. 
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to suggest that they were present in any way in the minds of the 
authors of these prophetic utterances. There is likewise ample evi- 
dence that the original, Ezekelian denunciation of Tyre, and probably 
also that of Egypt, have been considerably expanded by these later 
writers. 

We are interested particularly in the denunciations of Ammon, 
Moab, Edom, the Philistines, and Tyre. The denunciation of Sidon?3 
is in every respect conventional and tells no more than that for some 
reason its author regarded Sidon as one of the arch-enemies of Israel. 
Likewise the denunciation of Egypt*4 need not concern us too greatly, 
for not only is the analysis thereof difficult and more or less uncertain, 
but also the entire passage contains little which bears directly upon 
our problem. The only ground given for Yahweh’s antagonism to 
Egypt and His determination to destroy it is that Egypt has been a 
faithless ally to Israel, upon which Israel has long relied too implicitly, 
to its own disappointment and resultant disaster. After the conquest 
by Nebuchadnezzar, and in fact down to the period of the Ptolemies, 
Egypt was hardly a power whose assistance Israel would seek, and 
much less rely upon unquestioningly. In the historic situation with 
which we are dealing in this study Egypt could have played no role 
whatever, not even in the slightest measure. 

But with the five remaining nations the matter is quite different. 
With the possible exception of Tyre, they are all denounced for specific 
acts of hostility to Israel or Judah, acts which, as we shall see, have 
no bearing at all upon the situation of Jerusalem in 586 B.Cc., but 
which concern an event of later happening and of even more tragic 
character than the fall of the nation in 586 B. c. And the punishment 
which, so these denunciations proclaim, will be visited by Yahweh 
upon these nations, a punishment which, at least for Ammon, Moab 
and Edom, is uniform, is one which comes from a direction other than 
Babylonia and in which, as has just been indicated, neither Nebuchad- 
nezzar nor the Babylonians have any part whatever. Moreover, as we 
have already noted, in 586 B. c. the Ammonites, Moabites and Edom- 
ites were the loyal friends and allies of Judah, not its exultant enemies, 
as these denunciations picture them. And there is good reason for 
believing that the Philistines too were, if not active participants in, 
at least sympathetic with, the rebellion of the allied little states of 
Western Asia, instigated by the faithless promises of Egypt, against 
Nebuchadnezzar, which resulted in the downfall of Judah and the 


73 28.20-24. 
24 29-32. 
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destruction of Jerusalem in 586 B. C.; accordingly they too must have 
been allies of Judah at that time, at least in spirit. Clearly these 
denunciations of Ammon, Moab, Edom and the Philistines can not 
have as their basis the bitter experience of 586 B. C. 

The sin of Ammon,?5 which incited the wrath of Yahweh, was 
that at the time when the Temple was defiled and the house of Judah 
went into exile” it had exulted greatly. The experience of Judah re- 
counted here might well seem to fit the circumstances of 586 B.C.; 
but certainly the conduct of Ammon here was the very antithesis of 
its relations to Judah then. This Judaic experience must unquestion- 
ably be a desecration of the Temple, a devastation of the land, and an 
exile of the people of Judah altogether different from those of 586 B. C. 
As retribution for this sin Ammon is to be given by Yahweh as prey, 
not to Babylonia, nor yet to Persia, but to the Bene Kedem, nomads, 
true nomads of the camel type of Bedouin,?? who will force their way 
into the Ammonite country from the desert to the east and will ravage 
the land ruthlessly. Obviously the historic situation with which this 
denunciation of Ammon deals must have transpired at a time when 
inroads by nomads from the desert constituted a very serious and 
closely impending danger, not only for the Ammonites but also for 
their immediate neighbors, Moab and Edom. 

The sin of Moab?* was much the same as that of Ammon. The 
Moabites too had exulted greatly at the catastrophe which befell 
Judah and had apparently found particular satisfaction in the thought 
that now Judah had become like all other nations.?9 And so their fate 
will be the same as that of Ammon, pillage and destruction at the 
hands of invading nomads. 

The sin of Edom, which seems to have been particularly offensive 
to Yahweh, is dealt with twice, apparently by two different writers.3° 


25 25.1-9. 

26 Here (v. 3), gdlah rather than 507. 

27 Note the mention of their camels in v. 5. 

28 25.8-11. S* ir in v. 8 is probably an editorial gloss. 

29 The precise meaning of this utterance, with its implication that in some way 
particularly exasperating to the Moabites, and probably also to the other neighboring 
nations, Judah had come to regard itself as superior, either generally or at least in 
some one, peculiar, but significant respect, to other peoples, will be determined 
later. 

3° 25.1214, where Edom is the term used to designate the nation, and 35.1I-15, 
where Seir is the name predominantly employed for this purpose. But although these 
two passages are in all probability the work of two different writers (and of course 
neither can be Ezekiel), both refer unquestionably to the same historic event and 
picture much the same fate for the Edomites. 
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According to the author of 25.12-14 Edom had sought vengeance 
upon Judah, presumably as the result of a bitter and implacable 
hostility. For this its land shall be overrun and despoiled and its 
people massacred. This vengeance Yahweh will visit upon Edom 
through Israel. The author of 35.1-15 is much more specific and 
graphic in his account of the sin of Edom and of its destined punish- 
ment at the hand of Yahweh. Edom, or Seir, had cherished an eternal 
enmity against Israel. Likewise the Edomites had coveted the two 
lands. Therefore on the day of Israel’s catastrophe they had mas- 
sacred many in utter ruthlessness. They had rejoiced that the land of 
Israel had become desolate and had claimed possession of this ravaged 
land for themselves. Now Seir and Edom shall themselves be laid 
waste, and even as they had slaughtered Israel without pity, so shall 
the inhabitants of Seir be slain in return. The author of this passage 
gives no indication whatever as to what people the conqueror of 
Seir will be. 

The sin of the Philistines is stated in general and almost conven- 
tional manner.*? They too, because of an eternal enmity, had exacted 
vengeance upon Israel. Because of this Yahweh will in turn destroy 
the remnant of the Philistines. 

Despite the extreme bitterness of the denunciation of Tyre, its 
sin and the grounds for Yahweh’s wrath against it are nowhere clearly 
set forth. However, one statement with regard to Tyre is, as we shall 
eventually see, of peculiar significance for this study, viz. that of 27.13, 
that Tyre was regularly a trafficker in human beings, i. e. was a seller 
of slaves, and that one of its regular customers in this regard was 
Yawan, i. e. either Ionia or Greece, and more probably the former. 

Finally, one author, perhaps identical with the author of the 
denunciation of Seir in 35.I-15, summarizes in 36.1-15. The moun- 
tains of Israel have become a prey to the remnant of the nations%4 
round about. They have claimed possession of the land, have laid its 
cities in ruins, and have subjected Israel to bitter humiliation. For all 
this Yahweh will wreak vengeance upon these nations, and especially 


3t J. e. Israel and Judah. If Jer. 49.1-5 may be interpreted as referring to the 
catastrophe of the Jewish people with which we are dealing, and this seems quite 
probable, then it follows that on this occasion Ammon too must have seized Israelite 
territory in Transjordan. 

32 25.15-17. 

33 26.1—28.20. 

34 Se’erit hagdyim, used three times in this passage. Note also that in 25.16 this 
same term, 5?erit is applied to the Philistines. The precise meaning of this term and 
its far-reaching import for our study will be determined in due time. 
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upon Edom, which had apparently surpassed all the other nations both 
in its rapacity and in its total lack of compassion for conquered Israel. 
And with this there will be from Yahweh a restoration and rehabilita- 
tion of Israel. Once again its land shall become fruitful and prosperous, 
its population shall become numerous, its waste places be rebuilt and 
its cities repopulated. Israel shall now conquer all its enemies, and 
never again shall they bereave it or put it to shame. This is Yahweh’s 
judgment for it and for its enemies. 

Summed up, these denunciations of these various nations establish 
the following historic situation. Judah has been overrun by a number 
of hostile states, its own immediate neighbors. Apparently there had 
not been separate invasions by these nations, each acting by itself. 
Rather, since the picture is that of one single, but extreme calamity, 
we must assume that these hostile nations had formed a coalition 
against Judah and had achieved a collective victory over it. The land 
had been overrun and devastated, its cities had been laid in ruins, 
the Temple had been defiled and apparently even destroyed; a large 
portion of the Jewish people had been ruthlessly massacred and another 
considerable portion had been carried away into captivity and, im- 
pliedly, sold as slaves. Only a small fragment of the people could have 
survived this tragic national experience. The suffering and humiliation 
of the people must have been bitter almost beyond description. 

The nations which had wrought this destruction were the Ammon- 
ites, Moabites, Edomites, Philistines, and Tyrians, and apparently 
also, though probably to an almost insignificant degree, the Sidonians. 
These nations had been actuated by varying motives, ancient and 
implacable hostility to Judah and desire for vengeance, undoubtedly 
for previous wrongs, real or fancied, perpetrated by Judah upon them, 
deep-seated jealousy of the little nation because, so it is implied, for 
some reason Judah had regarded itself as superior to all other nations, 
and likewise by a strong desire for conquest, territorial expansion and 
material profit. Among these enemies of Judah Edom seems to have 
been both the most implacable and ruthless and also the most desirous 
of acquiring new territory. This conquest and destruction of Judah 
can not possibly have been that by the Babylonians in 586 B.c. 
Moreover, since the Temple had been defiled, and probably even 
destroyed, by these allied nations, this conquest and destruction must 
have transpired at some time after the second Temple had been built 
and dedicated, i. e. at some time after 516 B. c., and presumably too 
not immediately, but only after a reasonable period of existence and 
use, following this dedication. 

Unquestionably then this conquest and devastation of land, Temple 
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and nation, attended by pitiless cruelty on the part of the enemy and 
consequent suffering and despair on the part of Israel, must have been 
the same as that which the Book of Lamentations commemorates; 
for, as we have learned, that destruction too was at the hands of the 
immediately neighboring nations, and especially Ammon, Moab and 
Edom. These denunciations in the Book of Ezekiel accord fully with 
the picture which Lamentations furnishes and supplement that picture 
not a little. Certainly it must have been, not the destruction of Jeru- 
salem, the Temple and the nation in 586 B. c., one hundred and forty- 
one years earlier, but rather this later destruction and the attendant 
slaughter and captivity of a section of the people so large that but a 
little fragment remained resident in the land, a little fragment which 
could with perfect propriety be designated as ‘“‘the remnant which 
were left from the captivity,’ which Nehemiah bewailed. And mani- 
festly by 445 B. c. this little remnant in Palestine still persisted in the 
unhappy state which the conquest and its attendant destruction had 
brought about. Therefore the restoration and rehabilitation, which 
the author of Ezek. 36.1-15 had predicted so confidently, had not yet 
transpired. It may be inferred with reasonable certainty that this 
catastrophe had befallen the Jewish nation not too long before 445 
B. C., since still at that time its effect seemed so vivid to Nehemiah 
and disturbed him so greatly. Also we may ask, why should the author 
of Ezek. 36.1-15 speak of these nations which had ravaged Judah as 
“the remnant of the nations,” and the author of Ezek. 25.16 speak of 
the Philistines as a “‘remnant?’”’ And who were the Bedouin, the 
Bene Kedem, who were destined, in fulfillment of Yahweh’s purpose 
of vengeance upon these nations for their ruthlessness to His people, 
to, in turn, pillage and destroy their lands and massacre their inhab- 
itants, especially Ammon, Moab and Edom? 


IV 
THE TESTIMONY OF OBADIAH AND MALACHI 


The author of Ezek. 35.5 spoke of the eternal hostility which existed 
between Edom and Israel which led the former nation to massacre 
pitilessly on the day of Israel’s catastrophe. The same conduct on the 
part of Edom is denounced, and in language strikingly similar, by the 
author of Obad. 11-16; but there the picture of Edom’s procedure 
upon this occasion and the extent of Israel’s catastrophe are far more 
detailed and vivid. Edom was merely one of the nations, but seem- 
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ingly, by the manner in which it is singled out, the most active and 
vindictive among them, which besieged Jerusalem, destroyed its walls, 
entered its gates and cast lots over the hapless city. On this day of 
Judah’s overwhelming catastrophes Edom had not only massacred 
the inhabitants of the city in vast numbers, but in particular it had 
cut off many of the fugitives and delivered them up to a fate sad 
indeed, exile for the sons and daughters of Jerusalem, which carried 
them as far from their native land as Sefarad,3° wherever that land 
may have lain.37 Even upon the Temple Mount the hostile nations 
had drunk and had defiled its sanctity. And through it all Edom had 
exulted mercilessly at the destruction of its ancient enemy. Therefore 
the Day of Yahweh is drawing near when He will visit retribution 
upon all these nations and, impliedly, upon Edom in particular. Even 
as they had dealt with Judah with savage cruelty, so will Yahweh 
deal with them. 

Precisely this is the implication also of Mal. 1.2-5.38 But here we 
are carried a significant step onward in our investigation. Edom 
and Jacob are brothers; but Yahweh, throughout Mal. represented 
as.a truly universal God, whose authority extends over all nations, 
hates Edom and loves Jacob. And the destruction: of Edom at 


3s Beyém ’édé, the same term as is employed by the author of Ezek. 35.5. Here it 
is repeated nine times, though in slightly variant forms, within the brief compass of 
six verses. This is certainly the same historic event as the yém YeruSalaim, ‘“‘the day 
of the destruction of Jerusalem,” of Ps. 137.7, in which too the Edomites had 
slaughtered the inhabitants of the towns of Judah mercilessly. 

36 V.20; cf. also Ezek. 25.3; Lam. 1.3; Ps. 44.12. 

37 For various identifications of Sefarad cf. Gesenius, WB", 551b; Koehler and 
Baumgarten, LVTL, 666b. The clear implication here is that Sefarad is very far 
distant from Judah, at the other end of the earth, as it were. In all likelihood then 
it designates here Spain and the remotest Phoenician colonies. In this connection it 
may be noted that Isa. 60.8—22, and other Biblical passagesas well (cf. below, pp. 153- 
155), speak of Jews as being in captivity in lands across the sea. It was undoubtedly 
the historic event in the life of the Jewish people with which we are dealing which 
produced this condition. All such Biblical passages must then be assigned to a date 
later than that which we shall establish for this catastrophe. 

38 Quite probably with this passage Amos I.II~12, certainly a secondary and 
interpolated passage in that chapter, should be correlated. It too records Edom’s 
implacable hatred for and cruel treatment of Israel, its brother, and announces its 
impending doom at Yahweh’s hands. There could scarcely have been in the historic 
relations of Israel and Edom two separate and distinct occasions for the promulgation 
of a message such as this. With this should be correlated also the denunciation of 
Edom in Jer. 49.7-22, which in itself exhibits close affinities with Obad. In all 
probability Num. 24.16-19 also refers to the same event, and therefore must be 
assigned to the same date. Likewise with Obad. 12 Ezek. 25.6; Lam. 2.15; 3.46 
should be correlated. 
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Yahweh’s hands, that destruction of which the authors of Ezek. 
25.12-14; 36.1-15 and Obad. 11-163 spoke with such assurance, has 
already set in. The land of Edom has‘already been ravaged by some 
enemy and its cities have been destroyed. But the spirit of the Edom- 
ites is not yet completely crushed and they boldly declare that they 
will rebuild their cities and restore the waste places; but all this, the 
prophet affirms in the name of Yahweh, will be in vain. Against Edom 
Yahweh cherishes an implacable hatred; therefore Edom is doomed 
to sure and total destruction. And Jacob, beholding this fate of Edom, 
will rejoice and will see therein further evidence of the world-wide, 
irresistible power of Yahweh. 

This passage is of particular significance in that it enables us to 
fix the date of this particular catastrophe fairly closely. That the 
occasion of Malachi’s prediction of Edom’s doom is the same as that 
which called forth the various prophetic utterances which we have 
previously interpreted can scarcely be questioned. This passage of 
Mal. is one of the latest, if not the very latest, of the several prophetic 
messages recorded in that little book.4° As we shall see later, there is 
good reason for dating this passage at about 478 B.C. or very soon 
thereafter. Presumably then the catastrophe to Jerusalem transpired 
but a comparatively short time before this date. This inference we 
shall find amply corroborated. 


39 Also Amos 9.11 f. must be correlated with this predicted destruction by 
Yahweh of Edom, here, quite significantly spoken of as “‘the remnant of Edom,” and 
of all the nations over whom Yahweh's name is called, i. e. all the nations of this 
anti-Jewish coalition. Very significantly also, as we shall see in due time, this passage 
foretells likewise the restoration of the dynasty of David to the throne of Judah as 
the preliminary to the destruction of these nations. 

4° Cf. von Bulmerincq (Kommentar zum Buche des Propheten Maleachi, 1, 132- 
136), who, following a host of eminent scholars, whose names he lists, correlates this 
passage and also Ezek. 25.4, 5, 10; 35.10 ff.; 36.5 with the initial emergence of the 
Nabataeans from out the northern Arabian Desert and their inroads into the lands 
immediately adjacent on the west, particularly Edom, Moab and Ammon. With this 
hypothesis we are in complete agreement. Von Bulmerincq would date this prophecy 
in 485 B. c. For reasons which will be stated later, and which, we believe, will seem 
cogent, we prefer to date this prophecy to a year or two after the failure of Xerxes’ 
expedition against Greece, i. e. at about 478 B. c. Von Bulmerincq regards this as the 
first prophetic utterance of Malachi. For reasons which we regard as altogether 
compelling, and which will be at least touched upon in the course of this investiga- 
tion, we must regard it as the latest of the prophetic utterances preserved in Mal. 
In fact all of the prophetic utterances in Mal. we would, upon grounds which we 
regard as completely convincing, set between 490 and 478 B. c. 
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V 


TESTIMONY FROM THE PSALMS 


Further light is thrown upon this destruction of Jerusalem by a number 
of psalms, and most immediately by Ps. 44.10-17, 23; 60 (= 108) .3-5, 
10-13; 74.I-I1, 19-23; 79; 83; 137.7—9. These psalms were long re- 
garded as Maccabean, i. e. as composed during the second century 
B. c. and as reflecting historic conditions and incidents of the Macca- 
bean wars. However, during the last half-century or so a steadily 
growing number of authoritative scholars have, on various grounds, 
challenged or even rejected absolutely a Maccabean date and back- 
ground for any of these psalms and have sought to assign them to 
various periods, all considerably earlier than the Maccabean era. 
Perhaps this investigation may substantiate that general conclusion 
and may even succeed in linking these and other, related psalms to 
the significant incident in the history of the Jewish people which we 
are seeking to recover, and in so doing may fix rather closely the 
approximate date and circumstances of composition of these various 
psalms. And then, in turn, the interpretation of these psalms in the 
light of the historic setting which we will thus have established for 
them will, quite naturally, shed further light upon the historic event 
itself. 

Of all these psalms Ps. 79 presents the simplest and most immediate 
picture. It tells that nations have entered Yahweh's land," have defiled 
His sanctuary and made Jerusalem a place of ruins. The corpses of 
Yahweh’s faithful servants they have left lying unburied round about 
Jerusalem, to be consumed by birds and beasts of prey. They have 
poured out like water the blood of Yahweh’s people. The little nation 
has become an object of mockery and contumely to its neighbors. 
All this has been wrought by nations who, though Judah’s neighbors, 
dwelling immediately round about it, nevertheless do not know, or 
do not recognize, Yahweh, by kingdoms who do not call upon His 
name.” The Psalmist pleads with Yahweh not to cherish too long the 
memory of the sins of old, but instead to come speedily to Israel’s 
rescue, for it is grievously afflicted. Let Him forgive their sins and 


4 Benahlateka; for nah*lat Yahweh as ‘‘Yahweh’s territory,’’ i. e. Palestine in 
general and the southern section thereof, Judah, in particular, cf. 1 Sam. 26.19; 
er 2.7,516508. 

# Cf, Lam. 2.9; also Jer. 10.25, obviously a post-exilic gloss which refers 


specifically to the historic event with which we are dealing. 
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deliver them for the sake of the glorification of His name; for why 
should these nations have the opportunity to ask sneeringly, ‘“Where 
is their god?” Let it be made clearly manifest to those nations, and 
that too in such manner that Israel will itself witness their consterna- 
tion when this realization dawns upon them, that Yahweh does 
avenge the blood of His martyred servants. Let the groaning of the 
prisoners come before Him, and let Him cause a remnant to survive*# 
of those who, without His deliverance, would be doomed to death. 
And let Him requite sevenfold to Israel’s neighbors all the shame 
which they have heaped upon Yahweh’s people. Then will Israel 
thank Him eternally and utter His praise throughout all generations. 
Such is the content of this psalm. 

Briggs assigns this psalm to the period shortly after 586 B. c. and 
holds that the national catastrophe which it describes is the destruc- 
tion of Jerusalem and the Jewish nation by Nebuchadnezzar. He 
adds, however, that the psalm contains so many glosses from the 
Maccabean period that actually only vv. I-2 seem to be integral. 
Such an analysis and conclusion are obviously meaningless and ground- 
less. Kessler and K6nig too hold that the psalm describes the national 
destruction in 586 B. Cc. and so must come from the Babylonian exile. 
Gunkel shows convincingly that the psalm can no more refer to the 
events of 586 B. c. than to the Maccabean wars. Accordingly he as- 
signs this psalm and also the closely related Ps. 74 to the period between 
Ezra and Alexander, and holds that both refer to some attempt to 
plunder the Temple in the wars between Persia and Egypt about 
400 B.c., and that Joel 4.4 f. likewise refers to the same event. But, 
on the one hand, the catastrophe to the Jewish people, which these 
two psalms portray, is too extreme to warrant the assumption of such 
a simple and inconsequential event and no more. And, on the other 
hand, the Books of Ezra and Nehemiah as well as the Elephantine 
papyri and also Josephus indicate clearly that from at least the time 
of Nehemiah and continuing probably until the end of the reign of 
Artaxerxes II in 359 B. c. Jerusalem was not seriously disturbed by 
any hostile force, at least not in the manner described in this psalm. 
While therefore the positive conclusion of Gunkel as to the date and 
historic setting of this psalm can not be accepted, his negative 
conclusion, that the psalm can be from neither the exilic nor the 
Maccabean period, is of extreme importance. 

Buttenwieser, perhaps following the suggestion of Gunkel, is far 


4 Reading nakamta for the syntactically difficult, if not impossible, nikmat. 
44 1 see no need whatever to emend, with Buhl and others, héter to hatter. 
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more specific. He correlates both Ps. 79 and 74 with the incident 
recorded in Eusebius, Chronicon, II, 112-113, and repeated by both 
Syncellus and Orosius, that in 344 B.c. Artaxerxes Ochus carried 
away a portion of the Jewish people into captivity and resettled them 
in Hyrcania, on the shores of the Caspian Sea. Buttenwieser contends 
further that ‘“‘the attack made upon Judaea by Artaxerxes Ochus, or 
rather his general Orophernes, is the historical background of the 
Book of Judith.”” In support of this latter contention Buttenwieser 
quotes a number of passages from Judith which seem to indicate that 
in the mind of the author the actual enemy of the Jewish people and 
source of danger to Jerusalem and the Temple was, not the Baby- 
lonians under Nebuchadnezzar, but rather the Persians. In particular 
he stresses the import of Judith 4.2-3: And they were exceedingly 
afraid of him, and were troubled for Jerusalem and for the Temple 
of the Lord, their God; for not long ago had they come up from the 
captivity, and but of late had all the people of Judaea been gathered 
together and had the vessels and the altar and the Temple been newly 
sanctified after the profanation. He argues that this explicit state- 
ment, that only comparatively recently had the Temple been reded- 
icated, after its profanation, fits well his proposed linking of the 
historical background of Judith with the catastrophe which, so he 
claims, must have befallen Jerusalem in 344 B. Cc. 

But actually, on the one hand, we know nothing of any specific 
calamity which befell Jerusalem in this year other than that a portion 
of the population of Judaea was carried off by Artaxerxes Ochus to 
Hyrcania. But what historic conditions and circumstances may have 
preceded and occasioned this event, and specifically as to whether 
there was at that time a siege, capture and destruction of Jerusalem 
and burning of the Temple, such as are recorded in these two psalms, 
we have no information whatever. And, on the other hand, Butten- 
wieser’s contention that the statement in Judith, that only recently 
had the people come up from captivity and had the Temple been 
rededicated, fits the assumption that the historic background of the 
book is the events of 344 B. Cc. is scarcely tenable; for certainly a period 
of one hundred and seventy-two years, the interval between the 
dedication of the second Temple in 516 B. c. and 344 B. C., can hardly, 
by even the widest stretch of the imagination, be regarded as suff- 
ciently brief to be properly described as ‘‘not long ago’”’ and “‘but of 
late.’’ Moreover, in 344 B. C. the enemy was Persia itself, and not at all 
Israel’s ‘‘neighbors,’’ as Ps. 79.12 states explicitly, 1. e. the little states 
immediately adjacent to Judah acting in coalition. 

But if, as numerous considerations are now beginning to indicate 
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with ever-increasing force, we may assume that a national calamity, 
of far greater compass than the mere deportation of a portion of the 
population of Judaea to Hyrcania by a Persian king (although it must 
be admitted that this event too might well have been attended by other 
circumstances, not recorded in our extremely meager sources) and 
of even more distressing character for both the city and the people, 
befell Judah and Jerusalem and its inhabitants, of which the capture 
of the city, the destruction of its walls and the burning of the Temple 
were merely incidents, shortly before 478 B.C., say about 485 B.C., 
then certainly the statement of the Book of Judith, with its “not 
long ago” and “‘but of late,’’ would be wholly applicable. Unquestion- 
ably Buttenwieser’s argument from the testimony of the Book of 
Judith for the dating of Ps. 79 and 74 in or shortly after 344 B. C. would 
actually point much more convincingly to a dating of these two psalms 
shortly after 485 B. C.45 

Actually Ps. 79 contains within itself evidence which enables us 
to fix its approximate date with reasonable certainty. This evidence 
is implicit in the very detailed and explicit citation of the important 
theological doctrine of ‘‘for His name’s sake’ in vv. 8-10, or even in 
VV.S-13- 

This doctrine was first formulated by Ezekiel in the very latest 
portion of his prophetic career, following some time after the fall of 
Jerusalem and the second deportation in 586 B.c.4° Shortly before 
this Jeremiah had proclaimed that the exile would be, not as the 
earlier prophets had announced and as he himself in his earlier mes- 
sages had held, for repudiation by Yahweh of His ancient covenant 
with Israel, and therefore for Israel’s complete destruction and na- 
tional annihilation, but that it would be for discipline, regeneration 
and eventual restoration. Jeremiah obviously believed in the regener- 
ative effect of the exile, with all its anticipated suffering, so completely 
that he did not hesitate to proclaim the supplementary doctrine of 
the new covenant, with its very clear implication that this would be 
an eternal covenant, never to be repudiated by Yahweh, because 
Israel, now completely regenerate, would never again sin and prove 
faithless to its covenant obligation, and therefore never again would 
Yahweh have cause to reject this new covenant.47 


45 Other psalms which Buttenwieser would correlate likewise with the events of 
344 B. C. must all, for various reasons, be assigned to other dates. 

46 This doctrine, in its historical setting and with its theological implications, 
I have already discussed in considerable detail in ‘‘Moses with the Shining Face,” 
HUCA II (1925), 18-20; ‘‘Psalm 48,” HUCA XVI (1941), 26-38; ‘‘Psalm 23,’ 
JBL LXV (1946), 20 ff.; “Isaiah 63.7-14,"" HUCA XXIII (1950-1951), I, 201 f. 

47 Jer. 31.30-33. 
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Subsequent events, however, must have demonstrated very speed- 
ily the fallacy of this assumption. Even in exile, and despite the very 
high hopes which Jeremiah had set upon the exilic Jewish community 
as the true agent of eventual national salvation and restoration,*® 
the people must have sinned and strayed from its covenant obligations 
again and again, at least as measured by prophetic standards. Yet 
Jeremiah’s doctrine, that the exile, with all its suffering, would be, 
not for doom and destruction, but rather for regeneration and restor- 
ation, seems to have become firmly implanted in the thought and 
faith of the people, so much so in fact that ever thereafter it remained 
a positive, unshakable, unchallenged theological and political doctrine. 

But this, in turn, gave rise very quickly to a logical and serious 
question. If it be granted, on the one hand, that, despite all its suffer- 
ings in exile and otherwise, Israel had remained a sinning and sinful 
people, but, on the other hand, that it was Yahweh’s fixed purpose to 
restore Israel to its native land and to renewed existence as His people, 
then how was it possible to justify the procedure of Yahweh, as a 
god of justice, as the earlier prophets had proclaimed Him to be, in 
thus so completely disregarding the people’s sin and depravity and, 
without adequate and commensurate punishment of its faithlessness 
to Him, making it again the object of His favor and protection? The 
restoration of Israel to peoplehood in its native land and to renewed 
covenant relations with Yahweh was not subject to doubt or question- 
ing, for Jeremiah had declared, without any condition or reservation 
whatever, that this was Yahweh’s sure purpose; but this procedure 
had to be justified, and that too in the most adequate and convincing 
manner possible. Summed up, the justification could be found only in 
the determination of Yahweh's ultimate purpose in thus, in contraven- 
tion of the basic principles of His divine justice, forgiving so completely 
a recognizedly sinful people, and this too without adequate repentance 
and regeneration on its part. Only some divine purpose, which in its 
very nature and intent far transcended the fact, degree and quality 
of the sin, could justify such otherwise irregular and inexplicable 
procedure on Yahweh’s part. What could His larger purpose in all 
this have been? 

Actually several answers, none of them, however, completely and 
permanently satisfying, were given successively in the course of the 
century following upon the beginning of the exile in 586 B. Cc. Each, 
in turn, despite its failure to answer the original question in thoroughly 
convincing manner, made a significant contribution to the gradually 
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evolving and expanding theological content of nascent Judaism. The 
first of these was the doctrine of lema‘an S¢mé, ‘‘for His name’s sake,”’ 
propounded by Ezekiel. 

In 36.16-28 the prophet speaks as follows: The word of Yahweh 
came to me saying: Son of man, the house of Israel, dwelling in their 
own land, defiled it with their way and with their deeds; like the 
uncleanness of a woman in menstruation, so was their way before Me. 
So I poured out My wrath upon them because of the blood which 
they had poured out upon the land, and which with their idols they 
had defiled. And I scattered them among the nations, so that they 
were dispersed in the various countries; according to their way and 
according to their deeds did I punish them. So they came to the 
nations whither they migrated, and they caused My holy name to be 
profaned through men saying of them: These are Yahweh’s people, 
but they have departed from His land! But I have consideration for 
My holy name, which the house of Israel profaned among the nations 
whither they migrated. Therefore say to the house of Israel: Thus 
saith my Lord, Yahweh: Not for your sake will I act, O house of 
Israel, but for the sake of My holy name, which ye profaned among 
the nations whither ye migrated; and I will sanctify My great name, 
which has been profaned among the nations, in whose midst ye pro- 
faned it, so that the nations may know that I am God,49 ---—-—-—— 
when I show Myself to be holy among them before their very eyes. 
And | will take you from the nations and | will gather you from all 
the lands and I will bring you unto your own land. And I will sprinkle 
upon you pure water, so that you may become clean; from all your 
uncleanness and all your idols will I purify you. And I will give unto 
you a new heart, and a new spirit will I put within you; and I will 
remove the heart of stone from your flesh, and I will give you a heart 
of flesh. And My spirit will I put within you ——--—-—-— ; and ye shall 
dwell in the land which I gave unto your fathers; and ye shall be unto 
Me for a people, and I will be unto you for God.*° 

This passage is so clear and its message so simple and direct that it 
scarcely needs amplification or comment. In its own land Israel had 
sinned grievously against Yahweh, and through its sins had defiled 
Yahweh's holy name, so that He could no longer command the respect 
of the other nations. Therefore He had punished Israel by exile and dis- 


49 For Yahweh with the connotation ‘‘God,” i. e. ‘‘the one, universal God,” rather 
than being merely the proper name of Israel’s national deity which distinguished Him 
from all other national gods, cf. Blank, ‘‘Studies in Deutero-Isaiah,’”” HUCA XV 
(1940), 14-18. 

5° Cf. also Ezek. 11.17—20; 20.41-44; 39.23-29. 
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persion among the nations. However, this procedure of Yahweh had 
had one unfortunate consequence, perhaps not adequately foreseen by 
Yahweh Himself, viz. that this well-merited punishment of Israel by 
Yahweh, this conquest by a foreign enemy and exile from native land, 
had, not at all unnaturally, been completely misinterpreted by the 
nations and had confirmed them in their depreciation of Yahweh and 
His power and their consequent disregard of Him; for it gave them 
ample occasion to say that, even though Israel was Yahweh’s people, 
they had had to go forth from His land, and from this to draw the 
mistaken, but for them altogether natural, conclusion that Yahweh 
was a deity too weak and impotent to protect His own people, even 
in His and their own land, against the attacks of their enemies and 
save them from the overthrow of their nation, loss of political in- 
dependence and exile. Consequently, because of Israel’s sin and faith- 
lessness, Yahweh was on the point of forfeiting the respect and venera- 
tion of the other nations. And, impliedly, this was for Him a grave 
and disturbing consideration. 

Therefore it now behooved Yahweh to reverse His treatment of 
Israel completely; for to Him that all the nations of the earth should 
know Him and recognize Him as a powerful deity, even as a true 
world-god, had now become a consideration which, according to 
Ezekiel, transcended in its compelling character even Israel’s sin 
against Him and the just and commensurate punishment by Him of 
the faithless people. Therefore, so that He might, as it were, rehabil- 
itate Himself among the nations and restore His reputation and the 
credit due His holy name and regain their respect, He had no alter- 
native but to restore Israel to its native land, to take it again as His 
people and to resume with it His former relations as its god. Even 
though Israel in no wise merited this restoration to positive relations 
with Him, none the less He must do this in order to win the esteem of 
the nations and bring them thereby to acknowledge Him to be a true 
world-god, to whom their respect was plainly due. His forgiveness of 
Israel would accordingly not be the proper and just result of Israel’s 
regeneration through suffering and repentance, as Jeremiah had some 
twenty-five years earlier anticipated so confidently; for Israel in exile 
had, on the whole, not suffered too greatly, and certainly it had, asa 
unit, not manifested any impulse towards true repentance, any real 
change of heart, which might lead to reaffirmation of its loyalty to 
Him and its determination to live henceforth in full conformity with 
its covenant relations with Him. Rather, in the land of its captivity 
it had, and for this there is ample and compelling evidence, adjusted 
itself readily and sympathetically to its new environment and had 
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even, there is good reason to believe, in total disregard of Jeremiah’s 
message to it,5°? but, in complete conformity with the principle of 
the intimate and inseparable association of god and land’ funda- 
mental to and dominant in the religious belief and practice of the 
majority of the Semitic peoples of that day, had even become in 
considerable measure worshipers of the Babylonian deities,5°° the gods 
of their new home land; for after all had not these Babylonian gods 
demonstrated their immense superiority to Yahweh and also the utter 
impotence of Yahweh, even in His own land and on behalf of His 
own people? 

But despite all this, if Yahweh was to rehabilitate Himself in the 
esteem of the nations and win from them some measure of acknowl- 
edgment as a true world-god, He needed Israel; He needed Israel as 
His people; moreover, He needed Israel restored to its own native land. 
For certainly the bringing back of a conquered people from captivity 
to native land, its recovery of economic self-sufficiency and restoration 
to national existence and political independence there should evidence 
a god’s true power and world-character and authority even more than 
the mere deliverance by him of a people, still unconquered and dwell- 
ing in its own land, from subjection by an invading foe, no matter 
how powerful and seemingly irresistible the latter might be. A god 
who could do all this would certainly merit, and equally certainly 
command, the nations’ awesome respect. And this, so Ezekiel main- 
tained, Yahweh desired above all else; for was He not in truth, a god, 
Israel’s god, but also a world-god; but even as a world-god, still 
Israel’s god in first degree? Therefore He must bring Israel back from 
exile and restore it to its native land and to normal relations with 
Himself. Once again it must be His people and He its god. 

But just here a challenging question asserted itself with full 
force. How could Yahweh, a god of justice and right, accept, or even 
Himself bring back, into renewed covenant relationship with Himself 
a people which had proved itself utterly faithless and which had 
violated its covenant obligations to Him again and again? To this 
seemingly unanswerable question Ezekiel had an answer ready to 
hand. The old Israel had proved faithless, yes; but not this new Israel! 


sea Jer. 29.1I-7. 

5% Robertson Smith, Religion of the Semites*, 91-08. 

see Just this is the import of Isa. 46. In this brief address the prophet castigates 
those Jews in Babylonia, for the most part the children or grandchildren of Jews who 
had been carried into exile in 597 or 586 B. c., only some fifty years earlier, for their 
acceptance of the Babylonian deities, the gods of the land, as their gods and their 
consequent implicit repudiation of Yahweh. 
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True, its experience in exile had not been chastening, had not regen- 
erated it, as Jeremiah had predicted; but what of that? Yahweh, 
an all-powerful world-god, would Himself regenerate Israel! He | 
Himself, as an act of sheer grace, would remove from Israel’s breast 
that hard, stony heart, which had prompted Israel to sin and faith- 
lessness, and would replace it with a heart of flesh, a heart soft and 
pliable, amenable to Yahweh’s teachings and obedient to His will. 
And thus transformed, Israel would henceforth prove itself faith- 
ful to its covenant with Yahweh and forever merit His favor, His 
protection and His blessing. And nations, beholding this marvellous 
demonstration of Yahweh’s purpose and power, would reverently 
acknowledge Him as a true world-god and gladly accord Him the 
honor due Him from them. 

Such was Ezekiel’s doctrine of “for His name’s sake,” plainly a 
corollary to the Jeremianic doctrine of ‘‘the new covenant.”’ It could 
have been propounded by the younger prophet only in the final period 
of his prophetic ministry, only after sufficient time had elapsed to 
demonstrate the fallacy of the Jeremianic hope and message and to 
warrant, if not its repudiation, at least its reformulation in modified 
and seemingly realistic form.s' Precisely this is what Ezekiel attempted 
to do with his doctrine of “for His name’s sake.”’ 


st That this doctrine could have been proclaimed by Ezekiel only near the end of 
his prophetic career is self-evident from its very content and implication. In relation 
to it the actual fall of Jerusalem and the attendant deportation of its population are 
neither impending nor yet even fairly recent. They are already events and experiences 
of a past so distant that conditions for the Jews both in Palestine and in Babylon 
have become fairly stabilized, and it has now become clear, at least to Ezekiel himself, 
that the high hopes which Jeremiah had set upon the disciplinary and regenerative 
effects of the Exile upon the deportees were doomed to disappointment. A period had 
elapsed since Jeremiah’s message, with its universalistic implications (cf. Jeremiah’s 
message to the exiles in Babylon to there, in their new home, pray to Yahweh for the 
welfare of the communities in which they had come to dwell [29.5-7], with its impli- 
cation, something at that moment altogether novel in Jewish theological doctrine, 
that it was possible to worship Yahweh and call upon His name and summon Him 
to action even outside of Palestine, His land), sufficiently long for universalistic 
doctrine to have evolved to the point that Ezekiel could now regard Yahweh as more 
than a mere national god, the god of a single land and a single people, and could 
think of Him rather as a world-god, a god whose power and authority extend far 
beyond His own land and His own people and, in certain, very positive respects, 
encompass all lands and all nations, and that therefore very naturally and properly 
He desires and even demands the respect of all nations and peoples. And if we may 
assume, as seems quite likely, that Ezekiel lived and functioned as a prophet for a 
period of at least thirty years, then we may very properly set the promulgation of 
this doctrine of ‘‘for His name’s sake” at about 570 B. C., some twenty-seven years 
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A moment's thought, however, must reveal that this new doctrine 
was neither entirely convincing nor altogether adequate. The argu- 
ment that Yahweh must forgive a still sinful and unrepentant Israel 
runs counter to the teachings of the earlier prophets and to the basic 
principles of evolving Judaism too greatly to permit its unchallenged 
acceptance. It was not long before this somewhat revolutionary doc- 
trine of Ezekiel ceased to satisfy completely, and new and seemingly 
more logical and convincing answers to the primary problem were 
advanced. But for a time at least this doctrine of ‘‘for His name’s 
sake’’ was accepted quite generally and exercised a considerable in- 
fluence upon the thought, theology and literature of the Jewish people 
during the next few centuries, and that too even after other answers 
to the basic question had been propounded. In Isa. 43.25; 48.9—-11 
the doctrine finds reformulation so clear and positive as to suggest 
that Deutero-Isaiah, in the initial stages of the evolution of his 
prophetic message, was directly dependent upon Ezekiel, his prede- 
cessor by only some thirty years. Likewise a very plain affirmation of 
this doctrine is found interpolated into Ex. 32.11-12 and again into 
Num. 14.13-20. Also I Kings 8.41-43 (=II Chron. 6.32-33); Ps. 
83.17-19; 98.2-6; 106.8; 115.1-2; 117 all give clear and unmistakable 
expression to this doctrine, and that too in a manner which indicates 
that they are directly dependent upon, and therefore must be, at the 
very earliest, somewhat later than, Ezekiel. 

This same conclusion applies unmistakably to Ps. 79.9-10. Both 
the thought and the language of these two wv. is illuminating: Help 
us, O God of our salvation, for the sake of Thy glorious name, and 
deliver us and make atonement for our sins for Thy name’s sake. 
Why should the nations say: Where is their God? Let it become known 
among the nations before our very eyes (that) Thou hast avenged the 
blood of Thy servants which has been shed. A statement of Ezekiel’s 
doctrine more positive and precise than this can hardly be imagined. 
Manifestly this doctrine of ‘for His name’s sake’’ was still cherished 


after the first deportation in 597 B.c., some twenty-five years after Jeremiah’s 
promulgation of his doctrine of the disciplinary and regenerative effects of the 
Exile and of the eventual return from Exile, some sixteen years after the second 
and the major deportation in 586 B.c., and just long enough thereafter for 
Ezekiel, on the one hand, to become convinced of the futility of Jeremiah’s expecta- 
tion of the regeneration of the exiles through their sufferings, sufferings which, as 
has been said, did not materialize at all in the manner and to the degree which 
Jeremiah had confidently anticipated, and, on the other hand, to have advanced the 
concept of Yahweh as a world-god quite a bit beyond the point reached by Jeremiah 
or any of the prophets before him. A date about 570 B. c. fits these conditions exactly 
and may therefore be accepted as reasonably certain. 
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in literal and realistic manner at the time of the composition of this 
psalm. 

There can scarcely be any question that this psalm was composed 
quite soon after the bitter catastrophe which it describes had befallen 
the Jewish community, dwelling in and around Jerusalem. The vivid- 
ness of the picture in many of its sorrowful details, the present, des- 
perate plight of the people, and the earnest intensity of their plea to 
Yahweh, their God, and now, quite manifestly, their only possible 
source of help, for deliverance from the apparently still continuing 
oppression and insult at the hands of ruthless enemies, their imme- 
diate neighbors, all point unmistakably to this conclusion. The tragic 
effects of this great catastrophe are still felt in excruciating manner. 
Here too the people themselves appeal to Yahweh for forgiveness of 
sins, forgiveness of sins, it is quite clear, entirely after the pattern and 
in the manner first announced by Ezekiel, not because of any merit 
on their part but as a sheer act of grace on the part of the Deity, and 
for the termination of their bitter sufferings. And even more significant, 
they beseech Yahweh to act against these ruthless and malicious na- 
tions, nations who do not know Him and kingdoms which do not 
proclaim His name, i. e. do not acknowledge Him as the one, universal 
God, or even as a universal god at all, and so manifest no respect for 
Him, have no regard for His name. The people supplicate Him to free 
them from their misery and to avenge upon their pitiless enemies 
the wrongs done to them; and all this for the sake of His name. This 
anguished appeal by the people themselves, imbued, as it plainly is, 
by a note of deep sincerity, pictures a situation altogether different 
than that in Ezekiel’s message, where, unlike here, where the people 
plead that He do so, Yahweh Himself takes the initiative in acting in 
order to glorify His name. That Ps. 79 is later than and directly 
dependent upon Ezekiel and his formulation of the doctrine of ‘‘for 
His name’s sake,” later then than 570 B. c., can not be doubted. On 
the other hand, it is a reasonable inference that the psalm itself can 
not have been composed and the event which it records can not have 
transpired too long after Ezekiel’s formulation of his doctrine, for 
the psalm reveals, as has already been intimated, that the doctrine 
was still cherished in its original form and with all its primary implica- 
tions and had not yet undergone any of the later modifications to 
which reference has been made. 

This conclusion finds strong support in the reference in v. 6 to 
the nations who do not know Yahweh and the kingdoms which do 
not proclaim His name. For the unmistakable implication of these 
words is that all this these nations and peoples should have done 
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spontaneously and reverently. And this suggests, in turn, that this 
psalm must be later than the dedication of the second Temple in 
516 B. C. and the inauguration, by the universalist party in the Jewish 
community of Palestine, of the program of proselytism to Judaism 
at that blessed and auspicious moment.’? And indeed v. 1 does make 
explicit mention of the Temple; and this can be only the second 
Temple, quite as if it had been in existence for some time and had 
only recently been destroyed by these ruthless and impious enemies. 

But if this be granted, then it follows with all certainty that the 
destruction of Jerusalem, the defilement of the Temple and the mas- 
sacre of the people, which Ps. 79 records with graphic and poignant 
immediacy, can not possibly be those of 586 B. c., but must be parallel 
occurrences of a somewhat later period. 

But that the date of this psalm may not be set too late, and 
certainly not as late as 344 B.C., is evidenced by the vividness with 
which this doctrine of ‘‘for His name’s sake’’ is presented in vv. 9-10. 
As has been said, this doctrine continued to influence Jewish thought 
for some time, for approximately two centuries or even longer, after 
its promulgation by Ezekiel. But in time, quite naturally, it became 
conventionalized and stereotyped to such a degree that the expression, 
“for His name’s sake,’’ came to be used frequently and the doctrine 
itself to be cited in a manner more or less perfunctory, as, for example, 
in Ps. 23.3353 25.11; 31.4; 106.8; 109.21; 143.11.54 But it is impossible 


s2 Cf, Morgenstern, ‘‘Two Prophecies from 520-516 B.c.,’"” HUCA XXII (1949), 
365-427. V. 12 says specifically that instead of rendering this expected homage to 
Yahweh, the hostile nations have blasphemed Him, i. e. by their acts, and probably 
also by their very utterances, have mocked at and insulted Him; therefore, because 
of their open defiance of His wishes and purposes with them and the contumely 
which they have heaped upon Him, they merit the extreme manifestation of His 
wrath toward them. Vv. 6—7 are almost completely identical with Jer. 10.25, a verse 
which is recognized by practically all scholars as not original where it stands, and 
which has undoubtedly been borrowed from this Ps. 

53 Cf. Morgenstern, ‘Psalm 23,’’ JBL LXV (1946), 20. 

54 All these psalms must, on the basis of this use of the doctrine of “‘for His 
name’s sake’’ as well as because of other, cumulative internal evidence, be assigned 
to a period later, and perhaps even considerably later, than 485 B. c. Jer. 14.7, 21 and 
Ezek. 20.9, 14, 22 are the only other passages in the O. T. in which the expression, 
lema‘an S¢mé, “for His name’s sake,” occurs. Jer. 14.7, 21 are regarded by most 
scholars as genuine, although this is questioned by Stade and Duhm. Unless we would 
withhold from Ezekiel the credit for the formulation and first promulgation of this 
novel and significant doctrine and would instead ascribe it to Jeremiah, despite the 
fact that no passage in the present Book of Jeremiah offers an even half-way explicit 
formulation of this doctrine, we must conclude that at least Jer. 14.21 is not from 
Jeremiah, while in v. 7 we must, following Duhm and Cornill, read with G lema‘aneka 
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to regard the vividly realistic formulation of this doctrine in Ps. 79 
as conventional in any way and to assign it to a relatively late date. 
We must instead correlate it closely with some historic event, some 
destruction of Jerusalem, defilement of the Temple and massacre of 
the people not at all identical with the experience of 586 B.c., but 
rather a similar and perhaps an even more catastrophic event, which 
transpired some time after 570 B.C., or, even more precisely, after 
the dedication of the second Temple in 516 B.c., and yet not too 
long thereafter for the doctrine of ‘‘for His name’s sake’ to have begun 


for the present /¢ma‘an S¢meka. And since it can not be questioned that Jeremiah’s 
doctrine of the eventual restoration from Exile was the source of Ezekiel’s doctrine 
of ‘‘for His name’s sake,’’ and since also some time had to elapse after Jeremiah’s 
promulgation of his doctrine of restoration for its implications to become clearly 
understood and evaluated and to give occasion for the formulation of the new and 
dependent doctrine of “‘for His name’s sake,”’ and since, moreover, Ezekiel’s formula- 
tion of the doctrine has a specific historical background and manifests all the ear- 
marks of originality, any conclusion is impossible other than that Ezekiel must have 
been the author of this new doctrine, and that therefore Jer. 14.21, and probably v. 7 
also, must be secondary where they stand, and that too, since the reference in them 
to the doctrine of ‘‘for His name’s sake’”’ is quite conventional, from not too early a 
date. Actually Jer. 14.19-21 could well be omitted as an interpolation into its present 
context and leave a smoother and logically more consecutive text (cf. Duhm to the 
passage), and possibly 1-9 also. 

That Ezek. 20.9, 14, 22 are not from Ezekiel himself is beyond question. Whether 
Ezek. 20 contains an originally genuine nucleus, or whether the entire chapter is 
secondary, as Hélscher (0p. cit., 108-110) maintains, need not concern us here. This 
much, however, is certain, that since, as we have seen, the doctrine of ‘“‘for His 
name’s sake’’ could have been formulated by Ezekiel only near the end of his pro- 
phetic career, and only sufficiently long after the commencement of the Babylonian 
Exile for it to have become clearly realized that Jeremiah’s confident expectation that, 
because of the anticipated suffering and attendant discipline of the Exile, the people 
would become repentant and completely regenerate, and thus would come to merit 
national restoration, was completely unjustified and remained unfulfilled, it follows 
unmistakably that the reference in Ezek. 20.9, 14, 22 to the doctrine of ‘‘for His 
name’s sake’’ as a principle already so well established that its implications are 
clearly understood and need no further elucidation can not come from Ezekiel himself, 
but must be of secondary authorship. They too are almost conventional and stereo- 
typed in character and import and come obviously from a late redactor. 

A typical instance of the conventional use of the doctrine of ‘‘for His name’s 
sake,’’ or rather of the stereotyped expression, l¢ma‘an S¢mé, is to be found in the 
first of the Eighteen Benedictions, one of the basic and earliest elements of the 
liturgy of the Synagogue, the composition of which must probably be set in the 
middle of the post-exilic period of Jewish history (cf. Kohler, The Origins of Synagogue 
and Church, 65-80). Also in the N. T. the expression, ‘‘for His name’s sake’’ (with, 
of course, the necessary variations of the personal pronoun) is likewise almost com- 
pletely stereotyped in form and meaning (Matt. 10.22; 19.29; 24.9; Mk. 13.13; 
kare) reais. 215 ACS OLO; a aime 7ilev.i2-3)k 
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to lose its realism and cogency and to have become conventional and 
formal. All this fits precisely the second national catastrophe, the 
detailed account of which we are endeavoring to put together piece 
by piece. 

This conclusion finds convincing confirmation from within the 
psalm itself. The ruthless and destroying enemy here is not a single 
nation or people, neither the Babylonians of 586 B.c. nor yet the 
Persians of 344 B. C., but several nations; for both vv. 1 and 6 speak 
of these nations in the plural. Moreover, they are the nations which 
are the immediate neighbors of Israel, those dwelling directly adjacent 
to it,55 those therefore who, quite naturally, should have been the very 
first to recognize Yahweh’s world-wide power and authority and to 
accord unto Him the respect which He demands of them. These can 
be neither the Babylonians nor the Persians. They can be only the 
Edomites, Moabites, Ammonites and Philistines, and perhaps along 
with them others of Israel’s close neighbors, the very same enemies 
therefore as are envisaged in Lam. There can therefore be not the 
slightest doubt that both Lam. and Ps. 79 deal with the same historic 
event. And to this it may be added that the statement of v. 4, that, 
as the result of its conquest and destruction, Israel has become to its 
neighbors, those dwelling immediately round about it, an object of 
mockery and insult, agrees perfectly with the bitter denunciations of 
Ammon, Moab, Edom, the Philistines, and Tyre which we found in 
Ezek. 25.1-36.15.5° 

This same picture is unfolded again, and in somewhat greater 
detail, in Ps. 74. Vv. 3-7 recount vividly the destruction of the Temple. 
Obviously this destruction was thorough and was carried out in a 
manner which indicates that something more impelling than mere 
desire for conquest and booty must have animated the victorious 
enemy. Other considerations, and particularly an extreme and vicious 
hatred of the Jewish people and all that they held sacred and precious, 
and seemingly also an eagerness for revenge or something bordering 
thereon, alone could account for the utter ruthlessness of the destruc- 
tion. And certainly these motives could not have animated the Baby- 
lonians in 586 B.c. nor yet the Persians in 344 B. c. But they were 


55 Vv. 4, I2. 

6 Cf. also Lam. 5.1-2; Neh. 1.3; 2.17; Ps. 44.14; 89.42. Ps. 80.7 voices the same 
thought. In fact the entire Ps. 80, despite the seemingly corrupt state of a consider- 
able portion of its text and the consequent obscurity of many of its references, seems 
to deal with the same unhappy, catastrophic, national experience as Ps. 79, and 
therefore to have been composed at about the same time, or perhaps, as may be 
inferred from the expression of the persistent faith of the people, just a little later. 
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the very motives which Ezek. 25.1-36.15 ascribes to the Edomites, 
Moabites, Ammonites and Philistines in their war against the Jewish 
people. The Temple was sacked and defiled; its beautifully carved 
woodwork was hacked to pieces; then it was set on fire; apparently it 
was destroyed completely. Likewise the sanctuaries throughout the 
country, the synagogues in other words,57 were burned. The conquering 
enemy seemed to delight in blaspheming Yahweh instead of rendering 
homage unto Him, and in mocking at His name instead of glorifying 
it; in other words, in deliberately going counter to the program which, 
according to the doctrine of “for His name’s sake,’’ Yahweh had 
purposed for them.5’ That this psalm deals with the same historic 
event as Ps. 79 has been recognized by practically all scholars. It was 
probably composed quite soon after Ps. 79, for it seems to picture a 
condition of national suffering somewhat longer enduring than in that 
psalm and a deeper national despair, coupled with a steadily growing 
longing for revenge upon the oppressors. 

Ps. 83 too deals unquestionably with the same historic episode, but 
obviously from a moment somewhat earlier than that envisaged by 
both Ps. 79 and 74. The conquest and destruction have not yet begun. 


57 That m0‘¢dé 'El in v. 8 can not mean “‘feasts’’ (so Buttenwieser) or ‘‘festivals’’ 
(so Briggs), nor yet merely ‘‘assemblies’’ (so Barnes and Oesterley) is, despite 
Gunkel’s argument to the contrary (cf. his Commentary to the passage), proved by 
the verb, sar¢fa#, ‘they burned.” The action connoted by this verb and likewise the 
plural of the noun, coupled with the term, ba‘ares, “in the land” (or perhaps ‘‘out in 
the country,”’ i. e. in the towns and villages), indicate that these must have been 
concrete objects which could be burned, buildings, local places of worship. That they 
could have been only synagogues (so Duhm), and not at all the former, pre- 
Deuteronomic high-places, restored to their original use, and that the Synagogue 
had its true, historic origin in Palestine, and not in Babylon, as is generally assumed, 
and also that it was one of the earliest, concrete outgrowths of the Deuteronomic 
Reformation in 621 B.c., I have attempted to demonstrate in a short study, 
published quite recently (‘‘The Origin of the Synagogue,” in Studi Orientalistici 
in Onore di Giorgio Levi Della Vida [Rome, 1956], II, 192-201). Obviously the 
word, mé‘ed, a migtil formation, connoting the place where the action implicit 
in the stem (wa‘ad, ‘‘to assemble”) transpires (cf. Barth, Die Nominalbildung 
in den semitischen Sprachen, 242, 264), has etymologically the fundamental mean- 
ing, ‘place of coming together.’’ Of this the Greek, synagogé, would be a literal 
translation. 

58 Vy. 12-18 are unquestionably a rather late, didactic interpolation and have no 
immediate connection with the thought and purpose of the psalm proper. V. 19, with 
Yahweh as the subject of the verbs, is obviously the direct continuation of v. 11, and 
not at all of v. 18. With this interpolation and likewise v. 2, probably also of the same 
character, omitted, the psalm becomes a perfect unit of thought and literary form, an 
agonizing cry of the stricken people, first for deliverance from their still present and 
crushing sufferings, and then for revenge upon their ruthless enemies. 
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In fact the psalm records only the one, but quite significant, fact, that 
a host of nations have conspired together, have formed a secret coali- 
tion for the explicit purpose of destroying Judah so completely that 
never again will its name be mentioned, that it will cease utterly to 
exist as a nation, and that, precisely as in Ezek. 35.10-12; 36.2-5, its 
territory will become their possession. But this plot the Psalmist views 
with almost perfect equanimity, for he has complete faith in Yahweh, 
in His beneficent purposes towards Israel and in His absolute power 
to protect His people from any danger, no matter how threatening it 
be. Therefore he beseeches Yahweh to conquer and destroy these 
hostile nations, to achieve over them a victory which might compare 
in its decisiveness and the resultant glorification of Yahweh with the 
greatest victories of Israel’s past, even with that over Sisera in the 
Kishon Valley and the victories over the Midianites of Gideon and 
Yerubbaal.5? One of the most cherished fruits of such a victory would 
be that these nations would thus be compelled to realize and acknowl- 
edge, what they have thus far stubbornly refused to do, that Yahweh 
is indeed a world-god, even the supreme God of the entire universe; 
for only thus can they be brought to know Him and show the respect 
due His glorious name. In this confident expectation we may see not 
only another expression of the doctrine of “for His name’s sake,”’ 
but also, in the affirmation that Yahweh alone is God, the influence of 
Deutero-Isaiah.°° That the psalm is of post-exilic date is beyond 
question, and that it refers to the same historic event as Ps. 74 and 
79, the destruction of Jerusalem and the Jewish nation by a coalition 
of hostile nations, is equally certain. 

In fact this psalm mentions these nations by name; and herein 
lies its chief significance for us. Among them are listed Edom, Moab, 
Ammon, the Philistines, and Tyre, the very same nations which are 
denounced in Ezek. 25.1-36.15. Moreover, v. 9 records the significant 
fact that Assyria had leagued itself with these nations and had made 
itself.a strong support to ‘‘the sons of Lot,” i. e. to the Ammonites 
and Moabites. The mention of Assyria here causes at first not a little 
confusion. If the word must be interpreted literally, then the psalm 
must necessarily be dated in the pre-exilic period and be correlated 


59 For the outstanding character of these victories over the Midianites as tradi- 
tional and convincing evidences of Yahweh’s supreme power, cf. also Isa. 9.3; 10.26, 
both passages of post-exilic composition, 

6 V. 19. In this v. the word, Simeka, is out of place and should be transposed to 
precede ‘elyén. This transposition makes the thought of the v. perfectly plain and 
likewise recovers the original 4/4 meter of the distich and restores its parallelism. 
The necessity of just such a transposition as this is indicated by G, Vand S. 
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with some historic event which transpired before the end of the 
Assyrian Empire in 612 B.c. However, with apparently the single 
exception of KGnig, Biblical scholars are agreed that, as used here, - 
the term may not be understood literally, and therefore can not 
designate the Assyrian Empire. The vast majority of scholars interpret 
"ASStér here as meaning Syria. Briggs and Staerk, following The- 
odoret, hold that Samaria is referred to by this term.®? Gunkel identifies 
Ashur here with the Ashurites, a nomadic or semi-nomadic tribe 
mentioned in Gen. 25.3, 18 and perhaps also in Num. 24.22, 24.°3 
Ewald and Buttenwieser, seemingly alone among Biblical scholars, 
hold that by Ashur Persia is meant.% 

The argument generally advanced against this interpretation here 
is that it is impossible to conceive of Persia, the great world-empire, 
being attached, impliedly in a subordinate relationship, to Moab and 
Ammon.°s But the expression here employed, nilwah, actually implies 
no more than the idea of association, confederation, and in no way 
carries with it the implication of the attachment of a subordinate to a 
superior. And we shall see that not only does Ashur here designate 
Persia, but also that the association here implied is not at all that of 
subordination, but has a very real, historic background, and one in 
which Persia is indeed the dominant power. That ’AS5Sd#r frequently 
designates Persia in Biblical writings is amply attested. The réle of 


6 Hitzig, Olshausen, Cheyne, Wellhausen, Duhm, Baethgen, Kent and others 
identify it with Syria, 1. e. the Seleucidean Empire. 

® Briggs in fact goes so far as to emend ’ASSér to Sémrén, Samaria. 

63 In this he is followed, though somewhat hesitatingly, by Oesterley. 

64 Cf. Buttenwieser’s convincing discussion of this question (The Psalms, 474). 
His citation of Ezra 6.22 is the capstone of the evidence that in post-exilic Biblical 
literature the older name, ’ASSi#r, is used to designate Persia. Barnes, however, 
challenges this interpretation. 

65 The same argument, if valid, would of course apply with equal, or even greater, 
cogency to the identification of Ashur here with the Seleucidean Empire. 

6 In Ezra 6.22 this usage is apparent upon the surface. Also in Isa. 11.11, 16; 
19.23; 27.13; Zech. 10.10, where Ashur is one of the chief countries of Israel’s exile, 
it is certain that Persia, and not at all Seleucidean Syria, is meant (so possibly Mic. 
7.12 also). Accordingly in Isa. 19.25, and also in Mic. 5.4, 5, and quite probably also 
in Isa. 14.25; 30.31; 31.8 and in all likelihood in Num. 24.24 (Gunkel to the contrary 
notwithstanding; for certainly, despite the fact that in v. 22 ’ASS#r might perhaps 
designate the nomadic Ashurites, in v. 24 the statement that Ashur will be devastated 
by Cyprian ships, i. e. will be devastated from the sea, with its implication that the 
country here called ’ASSér lies close to the sea-coast, precludes the possibility of 


identifying ’ASS#r here with a desert tribe. Apparently vv. 22 and 24 are the work of 


different authors and probably also were composed at different times.) ’A SSdér signifies 
Persia. It was obviously a cryptic name, current in Palestine during the period of 
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the Ishmaelites, of Gebal and of Amalek here is not clear, nor is it 
possible to determine precisely just what peoples or perhaps nomadic 
tribes the Psalmist has in mind here,*? when he employs these terms. 
But this much is manifest, that the federation of allied states and 
peoples, banded together for the purpose of conquering and destroy- 
ing Judah and Jerusalem and the Jewish nation, consisted of Edom, 
Moab, Ammon, the Philistines and Tyre, and that in addition to their 
own strength, and probably also to the added strength given to the 
league by the attached nomadic or semi-nomadic tribes, no doubt 
intent upon booty, they enjoyed likewise support of a certain kind 
and extent from Persia, the dominant nation. 

Certainly it is to this same tragic, national experience that Ps. 60% 
likewise refers. The theme of this psalm is the conquest of the Jewish 
nation and its resultant intense suffering at the hands of a ruthless 
enemy. Not all the references are clear; but this much is definite, 
that Moab, Edom and the Philistines are represented as the chief 
forces in the enemy ranks and therefore as the objects of Yahweh's 
eternal and implacable wrath because of what they had done to His 
people, Israel. This they had been enabled to do only because for the 
moment He had been angry at His people, presumably because of 
faithless or sinful conduct on their part, and so had withdrawn His 
protection from them and no longer, a statement, as we shall see, of 
deep, historic import, went out with their armies to battle. But now 
He had hearkened to their supplications, had restored them to His 


Persian domination, to designate the oppressive and hated ruling power in a manner 
which, so it must have been thought, would not be readily comprehended by the 
Persians, just as in the later period of Roman dominion over and oppression of the 
Jewish people the name, Edom, was used in rabbinic literature to designate Rome. 
That ‘Amalek was used in similar, cryptic manner, and probably also to designate 
Persia, in Num. 24.20; Deut. 25.17, 19 is likewise certain; for without this assumption 
the statement of Num. 24.20, that ‘A malek is the chief of the nations, but it is destined 
for destruction, is utterly meaningless and preposterous. Undoubtedly it was this 
cryptic use of ‘Amalek as a by-name for Persia which led to the repeated designation 
in Esth. (3.1, 10; 8.3, 5; 9.24) of Haman, the arch-exemplar of Persian or Seleucidean 
hostility to and oppression of the Jews, as the Agagite, a name unquestionably derived 
from Agag, the traditional Amalekite king (1 Sam. 15.8 ff.). 

67 Gebal here means, of course, Byblos. The Byblians may well have been asso- 
ciated in this anti-Jewish enterprise with the Tyrians and other Phoenicians (cf. the 
Sidonians in Ezek. 27.20-24). Not at all improbably ‘Amalek here, and also the 
Ishmaelites and Hagrites, may designate some nomadic or semi-nomadic tribes, who, 
attracted by the promise of rich booty, had attached themselves to the army of the 
hostile, allied nations. 

68 Note that Ps. 108.7-14 is an almost verbatim reproduction of 60.7—14. Likewise 
v. 12 of both psalms is an almost exact repetition of 44.10. 
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favor and had turned His anger instead against their enemies. So 
once again Israel may hope that with Yahweh’s help, impliedly, as we 
shall see, with Him again going forth with their armies, when He 
would Himself tread down their adversaries, they may look forward 
confidently to victory and restoration of national existence, dominion 
and power. 

This psalm seems to be of somewhat later composition than any 
of the other psalms already considered. It looks back to a period of 
grievous suffering and national degradation on the part of Israel at 
the hands of ruthless enemies. Among these Edom, Moab and the 
Philistines are outstanding. They had sought to gain possession of the 
greater part of Palestine, both east and west of the Jordan; but Yahweh 
affirms that these lands are His and of them He reclaims possession. 
Israel accounts for its misfortune and attendant suffering by the 
assumption that it must have sinned against Yahweh, wherefore He 
became wroth with it; but there is scarcely any intimation wherein 
its sin had consisted. Israel is still plunged in the depths of its suffer- 
ing; but seemingly a ray of hope of divine pardon and of eventual 
restoration to divine favor has just begun to shine forth and restore 
the faith and assurance of the people. Once again, in this psalm there 
is absolutely nothing which points to the experience of 586 B.C. as 
the national calamity in question. The arraignment of Edom and 
Moab as Israel’s enemies and the objects of Yahweh’s wrath precludes 
this conclusion. The catastrophe here envisaged must be one altogether 
other than that of 586 B.c. And since in all of its pre-exilic history 
Israel suffered at the hands of these nations, together with the Phil- 
istines, and particularly of all these nations acting in concert, no such 
national catastrophe as that which this psalm indicates, at least so 
far as historical records attest, the conclusion is inescapable that the 
reference is to some post-exilic event; and this can be only the 
national cataclysm to which the other Biblical passages already 
interpreted obviously refer. 

Likewise of far-reaching importance for this study is Ps. 44. By 
most commentators this psalm too is regarded as Maccabean. Briggs, 
Gunkel, Buttenwieser and Oesterley seem to be the only scholars who 
do not accept this opinion. They too agree, however, that the psalm 
is post-exilic. Gunkel and Oesterley find no particular, historic occa- 
sion with which they might correlate this psalm. Neither does Briggs, 
although he assigns it rather arbitrarily to the late Persian period. 
Buttenwieser, pursuing his normal, greatly overworked theory, would 
link the psalm with his, largely. imaginary, reconstruction of the 
events of 344 B.C., or else, and with somewhat greater probability, 
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so he holds, with those of 312 B. C., when Jerusalem was captured by 
Ptolemy Lagos. 

The psalm consists of four separate but closely related sections or 
strophes, and so constitutes a perfect unit of thought and purpose 
and of poetic form. In strophe I, vv. 2-9, the Psalmist reviews in 
retrospect the wonderful manner in which Israel had in ancient times 
been established in Palestine and had come to supplant the original 
inhabitants of the land, not at all through its own might, but entirely 
through Yahweh's help and His unqualified favor towards it. Israel’s 
own sword and military prowess did not avail it, but the fact that 
Yahweh was fighting on its side alone sufficed to give it victory, to 
expel the pre-Israelite population completely from the land, and thus 
clear it for Israel’s settlement therein. 

Strophe II, vv. 10-17, contrasts this happy state of old with 
Judah’s present, sad condition. Yahweh has become angered with 
His people and has let them be put to shame, and no longer goes forth 
into battle with their armies.°® The consequence of this is that Judah, 
now totally unable to defend itself, has had to flee, and so has become 
the helpless prey of vengeance-seeking enemies. Already the enemy 
has massacred freely and has also begun to disperse Judah among the 
nations, obviously, as v. 13 implies, and as we shall see amply con- 
firmed, by selling the captured Jews as slaves. The number of these 
captives must have been so very great that the price of slaves in the 
great slave-markets of Western Asia fell quickly to an insignificant 
sum, with the result that there was little profit in the sales.°9? In 
consequence Judah has become an object of mockery and derision to 
its neighbors, to the nations immediately adjacent to it,7? enemies 
which do not hesitate to blaspheme Yahweh,7 and which are bent 
upon avenging upon Israel wrongs real or fancied.7 

In strophe III, vv. 18-22, the Psalmist, speaking as the voice of 
the people as a whole, affirms absolute innocence of any faithlessness 
or wrong-doing which would justify such suffering as merited punish- 
ment from Yahweh. Despite all their grievous affliction the people 
have not forgotten Him, nor have they betrayed their covenant with 
Him nor turned from His service and way of life to follow after other 
gods, even though He has permitted all this to befall them, with the 


69 The very thought which we found expressed in Ps. 60 (=108).12. 

69a V7, 13) 

7° This thought too is expressed, and in almost identical language, in Ps. 79.4. 
™ Cf. Ps. 74.18; 79.12. 

2 Cf, Ezek. 25.12. 
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result that they are now on the verge of extinction. All this He must 
know perfectly, since He understands even the innermost impulses 
of heart and mind. 

Accordingly, so strophe IV, vv. 23-27, affirms, He must know full 
well that it is only because of Him that Israel is being slaughtered 
unceasingly. Therefore, conscious of his complete innocence, the 
Psalmist, still speaking as the personification of the suffering and 
distraught nation, pleads passionately with Yahweh to wake and sleep 
no longer, to bestir Himself and reject His people no further; for how 
can He justify His persistence in hiding His face from it and con- 
tinuing to disregard its affliction? For now in truth Judah is crushed 
to the ground, has reached the nadir of suffering and humiliation; 
therefore let Yahweh now rise to its help and redeem it, in fulfillment 
of His covenant obligation to it.” 

In many respects this psalm is striking. The unshakable conviction 
of the Psalmist that Israel’s bitter sufferings are in no wise merited 
as divine punishment for its sins, is repeated again and again in other 
writings which must be linked with this same catastrophic event in 
Jewish history.” Also his bold and defiant affirmation that it is Yahweh 
Himself who has not kept faith and fulfilled His covenant obligations 
to His innocent people, and that it is only because of Him and His 
seeming indifference and neglect that Judah now suffers so grievously, 
is an implicit challenge of divine justice distinctly anticipatory of the 
Book of Job. Were there no evidence other than this, we would still 
conclude that the psalm must be of post-exilic date. Yet in all this 
there is absolutely nothing which suggests that it should be set in the 
late post-exilic period, after 344 B. C. or perhaps even later. 

The picture of Judah’s state which this psalm unfolds is sad indeed. 
Judah has already been overwhelmed in battle by its enemies, the 
nations immediately contiguous to it. The fact that these nations are 
referred to collectively suggests strongly that they had formed a 
coalition against Israel, the precise circumstance which we have found 
in all the Biblical passages already considered, and had invaded its 


73 For hesed with the connotation “covenant obligation’”’ cf. Glueck, ‘‘Das Wort 
hesed im alttestamentlichen Sprachgebrauche als menschliche und géttliche gemein- 
schaftsgemasse Verhaltungsweise,”’ BZA W, no. 47 (1927). However, it is significant 
that for hasd*ka both G and V read Sim¢ka, ‘“Thy name.” Were this the original 
reading here, we would have here another unmistakable expression of the doctrine 
of ‘for His name’s sake,’’ convincing evidence of the post-Ezekelian authorship of 
this psalm; and indeed the thought of section IV of this psalm is closely akin to the 
doctrine of “‘for His name’s sake.”’ 

74 As, for example, Isa. 63.15-64.11; cf. below, pp. 147-150. 
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territory. Its armies had been defeated. Vast numbers of the people 
had been captured and sold as slaves, and that too, impliedly, because 
they were so many, at a price ridiculously small. The survivors of this 
catastrophe have sunk to the lowest depths of misery and despair; 
they seem on the verge of extinction. Both the language and the 
thought of the psalm are distinctly reminiscent of Ps. 60 and 79. 
There is no reason to doubt that one and the same historic experience 
is the background of all these psalms as well as of all the other Biblical 
passages thus far analyzed and interpreted. 

But, quite significantly, this psalm says not a word about the 
capture and destruction of Jerusalem and the burning of the Temple, 
the major theme, as we have seen, of Ps. 74 and 79, nor is there here 
the slightest intimation thereof. Yet, had Judah already suffered this 
most bitter blow of all, the Psalmist could hardly have been completely 
silent with regard thereto. Perhaps then this psalm records a stage in 
the unfolding of Judah’s national tragedy slightly earlier than that 
depicted in those two psalms. But although the cup of Judah’s suffer- 
ing and humiliation, as portrayed in Ps. 74 and 79, is not yet filled 
quite to the brim, none the less, as limned in Ps. 44, the picture of 
Judah’s fate is sad indeed. The ruthless massacre of its people we 
have read of before. But the sale of its sons and daughters in vast 
numbers as slaves, obviously in the slave-markets, not of Palestine 
itself, but of other lands, is an altogether new shadow in the picture. 
And here we must realize that after this wholesale massacre and the 
ensuing, extensive sale of the captives, taken in and after the battle, 
what would be left of the people would be just the tiny, pitiful frag- 
ment which in 445 B.c. Nehemiah described so poignantly as ‘‘the 
remnant left from the captivity.’ And we see now that the “‘captivity”’ 
would be the very situation which was caused by the selling of a large 
section of the Jewish people into slavery in foreign lands. Just this is 
the precise implication of the term 5¢b7, “captivity,” particularly as 
contrasted with galit, ‘“‘exile,’’75 the condition of a minority section of 
the Jewish people in 586 B. c. 

Still another psalm illumines the tragic incident with which we 
are dealing, and that too in somewhat startling manner, Ps. 2. I have 
elsewhere’® proposed a textual reconstruction of this psalm, and espe- 
cially of the troublesome and oft-discussed v. 12aa. Thus recon- 
structed, the psalm reads: 


7s Cf. above, note 14. 
7 JOR (n. s.) XXXII (1942), 371-385. 
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1. Why do nations rage and peoples contemplate vain things? 

2. The kings of the earth take counsel together, and princes enter 
into secret conspiracy, against Yahweh and against His anointed 
one; 

. Let us tear off their bonds, and let us cast their yoke from us. 

. He who dwells in heaven laughs; Yahweh7** mocks at them. 

5. Then he speaks (His decree) concerning them, and in His 
burning anger He confounds them. 

6. Verily, I have anointed My king, upon Zion, My holy mountain. 

7. I will recite unto him My statute; I will say to him: My son art 
thou; this very day have I begotten thee. 

8. Ask (aught) of Me and I will give it. I will make nations thy 
heritage, yea, the ends of the earth thy possession. 

9. Thou shalt crush them with a scepter of iron; as a potter’s 
vessel shalt thou shatter them. 

10. So now, O kings, act prudently; take warning, ye rulers of the 

earth; 

11. Serve Yahweh with reverence, and come eagerly, with trembling, 

before Him. 

12. Glorify His name, lest He be angered, and ye perish from the 

way; for His anger flares up instantly; happy are all who trust 
in Him. 


FW 


At first glance there seems little in this psalm to connect it with 
the event in Jewish history which we are endeavoring to recover. It 
will be wise therefore to first examine the psalm by itself. The scene 
which it depicts seems to be the following: Judah has been cherishing 
hopes and devising plans of conquest of and dominion over other 
nations. In the successful execution of this program it is to be led by a 
divinely chosen, anointed king. With the direct and assured help of 
Yahweh Himself this program is certain to succeed. For mutual self- 
protection against this warlike purpose of Judah, which promises to 
affect them all equally, each in turn, the kings and rulers of the various 
nations threatened, and these must be, of course, in first degree those 
dwelling in immediate proximity to Israel, take counsel together, form 
a secret coalition and elaborate their plans for self-defense, and even 
for aggressive action against Judah, in order to free themselves from 
the threat of subjection to Yahweh’s people. But what need Judah 
fear? All their plans and efforts Yahweh will certainly frustrate and 
their power, whatever it may be, He will reduce to naught. Yea, on 


7a Reading, with G and S, m7 for mn. 
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this very day He has taken decisive action to inaugurate His program. 
He has anointed His chosen king in the Temple on Zion. To this king 
He will stand in the intimate relationship of father to son. Upon him 
He will bestow His favor. He will subdue nations beneath him and will 
make his dominion reach to the ends of the earth; in other words, 
world-conquest, world-dominion and world-empire are to be his di- 
vinely alotted portion. Therefore it behooves these kings to act 
prudently and to accept their destiny unresistingly. Let them offer 
homage to Yahweh reverently, and let them come tremblingly, though 
eagerly in the consciousness of privilege in so doing, before Him; for 
otherwise they must endure His wrath, whereas all who submit to 
Him and trust in Him are fortunate. 

With regard to the dating and interpretation of no psalm has 
there been greater diversity of opinion. The unmistakable reference 
to the anointing of a king in the Temple at Jerusalem has inclined 
many eminent Biblical scholars to link this psalm with one of the 
pre-exilic kings of Israel or Judah, ranging all the way from David 
himself to Josiah; yet at the same time it is generally conceded that 
absolutely nothing in the psalm can point to its association with any 
one particular, pre-exilic king. For this reason chiefly, but also be- 
cause of other cogent considerations, other scholars, equally eminent, 
interpret the reference to the king, particularly since he is here rep- 
resented as Yahweh’s own, acknowledged son, as apocalyptic and 
messianic, and therefore as voicing a prophetic hope, rather than as 
related to some one specific event in Israel’s history. For the most 
part these scholars regard this psalm as of post-exilic composition. 

That the psalm is indeed post-exilic there can not be the slightest 
doubt. If the proposed reconstruction of v. I12aa be approved, then 
plainly the v. gives expression to the doctrine of “for His name’s 
sake.’’ And in such case the psalm must have been composed in the 
post-Ezekelian period, but not so late therein that this doctrine had 
already become conventional and half-meaningless. But even if this 
reconstruction be not approved, none the less it must be admitted 
that the summons, in vv. I1off., to the kings and rulers of the earth 
to acknowledge Yahweh as the world-Deity, i. e. as the one, universal 
God, and to render homage unto Him reverently, and to come trem- 
blingly before Him, even though also with a feeling of gladness in 
being privileged to do so, indicates beyond all doubt post-exilic 
composition; for certainly not before Ezekiel’s latest message, that 
of ‘for His name’s sake,’’ and its expansion into the universalistic 
teaching of Deutero-Isaiah, and perhaps not even until after the 
promulgation, following the dedication of the second Temple, in 
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516 B. C., of the program of the proselytism of the nations to Judaism 
and the worship of Yahweh as the one, true, universal God?» could 
the thought set forth in these vv. have found such vigorous and assured 
expression. 

But if it be granted, for the moment tentatively at least, that the 
psalm is post-exilic, and also that it is not apocalyptic and speculative, 
but must be linked with an actual event in Jewish history, then it 
follows immediately that the king to whom reference is made can 
not be Zerubabel, for v. 6 certainly implies that the Temple is stand- 
ing; and such was not the case in 520 B. C., at the time of the Zerubabel 
rebellion.77 But, it may be argued, between that abortive attempt to 
throw off the Persian yoke, regain political independence and nation- 
hood for the Jewish people, and set Zerubabel, a scion of David, upon 
the throne, in 520 B.c., and the establishment of the Asmonean dy- 
nasty almost four hundred years later, we know of no native king 
or ruler of the Jewish nation to whom this psalm might refer. Then 
suddenly we remember that Lam. 4.20 runs thus: The breath of our 
nostrils, Yahweh’s anointed one, was caught in their traps, of whom 
we said: In his shadow will we live among the nations. Those who, 
according to this v., laid the traps were, as we have learned, the 
Moabites, Ammonites and Edomites. In fact the very next v., v. 21, 
continues with a scathing denunciation of Edom and announcement 
of its impending doom. This passage suggests that at the time the 
great catastrophe befell Jerusalem a king, an anointed one, chosen 
by Yahweh, and therefore presumably a descendant of David, one 
who, like all the posterity of David,77* stood in the Father-son relation- 
ship with Yahweh, even as v. 7 states specifically, was either ruling 
over it and over the Jewish nation, or was at least endeavoring to 
establish such rule. Moreover, the popular anticipation of the destined 
achievements of this king, implicit in the words, “in his shadow will 
we live among the nations,” suggests not merely regained political 
independence and restored nationhood, but possibly even a program 
of world-conquest and world-dominion such as is plainly envisaged in 


7 Morgenstern, ‘‘T'wo Prophecies from 520-516 B. C.,”” HUCA XXII (1949), 
365-431. 

77 According to Hag. 1.12, 14-15; Zech. 6.12—13a the rebuilding of the Temple 
was to be the first specific task of the restored, Davidic king; in fact the only specific 
task for him envisaged by these two prophets, and obviously a major consideration 
in the aspiration of each for the restoration of the monarchy. 

772 This theme, of paramount importance for the complete understanding of the 
historic event which we are investigating, will be considered carefully and in detail 
in due time and place. 
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Ps. 2. Manifestly then the assumption that Ps. 2 deals with a specific 
event in the history of the Jewish people in the early post-exilic period 
is not too far-fetched to merit responsible consideration. 

But if Ps. 2 may thus be linked in import with Lam. 4.20 f., then it 
follows necessarily that the nations of Ps. 2.2-3, who have formed a 
coalition against Judah, must be the very same nations of whom we 
read again and again in the Biblical passages which we have already 
interpreted, Edom, Moab, Ammon, the Philistines and their various 
allies, especially Persia, those nations who, banded together in close 
federation and animated by bitter antagonism, invaded Judah, de- 
feated the Jewish army, massacred the Jewish people ruthlessly and 
sold vast numbers as slaves, and finally besieged and captured Jeru- 
salem, laid it in ruins, destroyed its walls, and burned the Temple. 
But if this be granted, then it follows necessarily that Ps. 2 pictures 
the reactions of the Jewish people in Jerusalem at the very beginning 
of this campaign, when for the first time they hear of the coalition of 
these neighboring nations against them and of their contemplated 
invasion of Judah. Trusting implicitly in the promised help of Yahweh 
and in His announced purpose to give Israel, not merely political 
independence, but also actual world-dominion, under the leadership 
of its new king, just anointed on this very day, the Psalmist voices 
graphically the confidence of the people that this undertaking of the 
federated nations will come to naught, that Yahweh will speedily 
frustrate the purposes and plans of these allied kings and reduce 
them to their proper position of subjection and humility.7’ Obviously 
this psalm pictures almost the very first act of the tragic drama which 
we are reconstructing.79 

Ps. 2 seems then to record a hope, and even a seemingly confident 
expectation, generally current, at least in certain sections of the little, 
post-exilic Jewish people, that it was destined for great things, not 
merely for the restoration of political independence and nationhood 


78 Ps. 21 may well be a companion piece to Ps. 2. composed but very little later. 
Here the king is already enthroned, although he has apparently been crowned only 
quite recently (v. 4). To him Yahweh has promised an everlasting dynasty (vv. 5, 8). 
The enemies of the king and of the nation are already devising hostile plans, but 
with God’s assured aid these are certain to come to naught (vv. 9-13). The setting 
and point of view of this psalm are almost identical with those of Ps, 2. Ps. 20 likewise 
seems to deal with almost the same situation as, and to be only slightly later than, 
Ps. 21; for in it too the confidence of the people in their king and in the assurance of 
victory and triumph through divine aid is still unshaken. 

7? The chronological order of composition of the psalms which we have thus far 
analyzed, in relation to the gradual unfolding of the national tragedy which they 
record, seems to be, 83, 2, 21, 20, 44, 79, 70 and 74, 80, 60 (=108). 
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under a new, Davidic king, but also for world-conquest, world-domin- 
ion and world-empire.*° It does not follow that this hope was cherished 
by the entire people; but unquestionably in certain groups, or perhaps 
in a certain party, it found ready and even eager acceptance. Moreover, 
v. 3 implies clearly that these hopes and plans were well known to 
other nations and peoples, and, of course, first of all, to Judah’s 
immediate neighbors, those who would be the very first to be affected 
by any attempt to carry out this program. Obviously they viewed 
these plans with deep misgiving. This would account for the bitter 
hatred of Judah on the part of certain of its neighbors, which we 
have found recorded in a number of the Biblical passages which we 
have analyzed. It would account equally well for the exultation of 
Moab and Edom* that the Jewish people had become like all the 
other nations, obviously in that its dreams of superiority and world- 
domination had collapsed completely, and that instead the little people 
had been reduced to low and sad estate, that in fact the very fate 
which it had dreamed of imposing upon its neighbors had now befallen 
it in fullest measure. In the light of the revealing thought of Ps. 2.3, 
supported by the equally revealing vv. 8-9, the full import of the 
various Biblical passages which we have analyzed thus far becomes 
much more comprehensible. 

However, despite the seemingly explicit language of v. 3, there is 
no reason, at least no compelling reason, to believe that Judah had 
already actively launched its program of world-conquest. This is the 
implication also of vv. 6-8; for unquestionably in the execution of 
this program the king was expected to play an indispensable role; and 
according to v. 6 this king had been anointed only upon that very 
day,® while, according to v. 8, world-dominion was to be granted to 
him only in the days to come. 


80 Mic. 4.8-13, excluding v. 10b8, unquestionably a harmonistic interpolation, 
a passage generally regarded by commentators as post-exilic, seems to refer to this 
same historic event and to be but slightly later in the chronological sequence of the 
tragedy which it depicts than Ps. 2. Here the nations are represented as having 
gathered and as already advancing against Jerusalem. But the author of the passage 
affirms, with the very same confidence as is expressed in Ps. 2, that all this is in 
conformity with God’s plan for their conquest, destruction and despoliation by 
Judah. To this passage v. 14 was appended after the tragedy had reached its end. 
Briefly and effectively it records the failure of these lofty hopes, the sorrowful fate 
of Jerusalem, and the unhappy end of the once proud and hopeful king, in a manner 
which supplements helpfully Lam. 4.20. 

8x Ezek, 25.8. 

82 However, it is quite possible and even probable that he may have already been 
functioning as king for some weeks or even months. This act of anointing, and this 
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On the other hand, the statement of Ezek. 25.12, 15, coupled with 
that of 35.5, that both Edom and the Philistines cherished a bitter 
and eternal hostility against Judah, which seems to have transcended 
greatly the animosity of all the other federated nations, and were 
seeking to execute vengeance upon the little Jewish people, seems to 
imply that at least in relation to these two nations, its most immediate 
neighbors, Judah may have already done something more substantially 
hostile than merely to cherish a hope of conquest. Certainly this 
enmity and desire for revenge can not, despite the fact that it is 
characterized as ‘‘an eternal hostility,’’*’ reach back to as early as 
586 B.C., for, as we have seen, in the war against Babylonia at that 
time Edom, as well as Moab and Ammon, and presumably the Phil- 
istines also, had been Judah’s close allies and had offered a ready 
refuge to those Judaeans who fled before Nebuchadnezzar. Whatever 
the cause of the hostility of Edom and the Philistines and of their 
desire for revenge upon Judah, it must have been of more recent 
origin than 586 B.c., and of course must have been something real, 
growing out of some actual experience, and not merely something 
imagined or threatened. But what this may have been neither the 
Biblical writings nor any other source give the slightest direct hint. 

And here the question arises, could the little Jewish people at 
some time later than 586 B. c., and specifically in the early post-exilic 
period, have evolved and cherished hopes of world-conquest and 
world-dominion; and, if so, when, under what circumstances, and in 
what specific manner? This question we will undertake to answer, and 
that too in the affirmative, in due time. For the present it suffices to 
recognize that, if this hope and ambition did evolve in Judah, with such 
tragic consequences to the little people, it must have been at some 
time between the rebellion of Zerubabel in 520 B. c. and the coming of 
the deputation from Jerusalem to Nehemiah in the winter of 445 B. Cc. 


too upon the New Year’s Day, when the kings of Judah were regularly anointed, 
would mark his formal installation in the royal office and the official beginning of his 
first regnal year. The period preceding this day and this ceremony during which he 
functioned as king would have been regarded as his accession year; cf. Thiele, ‘“‘The 
Chronology of the Kings of Israel and Judah,” JNES III (1944), 137-186, and 
especially pp. 137-144 and the references there cited. 

83 Actually, despite the customary meaning of ‘élam, ‘‘eternity,”’ the expression, 
"ébat ‘dlam, literally ‘eternal enmity,”’ need not suggest that the beginnings of this 
hostility were necessarily in a period too remote; cf. the precise implication of the 
terms for?bét ‘dlam, literally ‘‘ancient ruins’ (Isa. 58.12; 61.4; the reference here is 
to the ruined state of Jerusalem and other cities and towns of Palestine, with which 
we are dealing in this study), k%immat ‘dlam, ‘‘eternal shame” (Jer. 20.11), yémat 
‘alema’, ‘‘days of eternity” (Ezra 4.15); cf. Sellin, op. cit., 57. 
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This conclusion finds indirect confirmation in, and also some addi- 
tional light is shed upon the details of the catastrophe by, Ps. 137.7-9. 
It is surprising indeed that, apparently without a single exception, 
commentators have regarded this psalm as a literary unit instead of 
recognizing that vv. 7-9 must be secondary, the work of a different 
author and age than those of the psalm proper, vv. 1-6. They have 
failed to see that vv. 7-9 must have been appended to the original 
psalm at a time and for a reason at which, for the present, we can only 
guess. Perhaps the basis of this literary join is the reference, or rather 
the seeming reference, to Babylon in v. 8; for, again, without a single 
apparent exception, scholars have interpreted this v. as an imprecation 
upon Babylon. 

Careful consideration of the psalm reveals that an entirely new 
and unrelated theme is developed in vv. 7-9, the theme of extreme and 
pitiless revenge upon an enemy nation, bitterly, venomously hated 
for what it had done to the Jewish state or people. The hatred and the 
viciousness of the desire for revenge are far too extreme to justify 
application to Babylon; and actually they find no parallel reference 
to Babylon in all Biblical literature. But they do find abundant paral- 
lels in passages referring specifically to Edom, some of which we have 
already considered. Moreover, v. 7 mentions Edom by name, a proce- 
dure surprising indeed if Babylon is the object of hatred in the entire 
remainder of the psalm.*4 Furthermore, the reference in v. 9 to hasela‘, 
“the Rock,” i.e. undoubtedly Petra,*s indicates unmistakably that 
this v. too contemplates, not Babylon, but Edom. And since v. 9 is 
the inseparable continuation of v. 8, it follows that vv. 7-9 constitute 
a unit of thought and literary form, and that they refer, not to Babylon 
at all, but only to Edom. 


84 Actually the theme of vv. I-6 is not at all hatred of Babylon and desire for 
revenge upon it. In fact in those vv. there is not the slightest suggestion of such 
motives. Rather the sole theme of those vv., and so of the psalm proper, is unquench- 
able love for Jerusalem and Zion and persistent loyalty to them; and this too on the 
part of an ardent Jew, who has not returned from Babylonian Exile, contrary tothe 
opinion of practically all scholars, but is still languishing in exile far from his native 
Jerusalem, and so longs passionately to return thither. The initial experiences of the 
exiles are still very close and vivid to the author of vv. 1-6. He has obviously not 
yet succeeded in adjusting himself, as most of his fellow-exiles seem to have done 
(cf. Jer. 29.5 ff.), to the conditions of their Babylonian environment. He still struggles 
yearningly and almost hopelessly against this adjustment and longs passionately for 
his native land and city. The psalm must accordingly have been composed quite 
early in the Babylonian Exile, shortly after 586 B.c., or perhaps even 597 B.C. In 
fact the latter date seems the more probable, since in vv. 5-6 Jerusalem seems to be 
still undestroyed, a condition which no longer obtained after 586 B. c. 

8s Cf. 2 Kings 14.7; Isa. 16.1. 
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Furthermore, the application to Edom of the title, bat Babel, 
“daughter of Babylon,” in v. 8, would have been appropriate indeed 
during the reign of Nabunaid (556-539 B.C.) and for a time there- 
after, for, as we know, Nabunaid chose to make Teima, in north- 
central Arabia, in reasonable proximity to Edom, his residence and 
therefore in some measure the capital of the Babylonian Empire.* 
It is true that in Biblical language the term, bat, prefixed to the name 
of a city or country, normally connotes the city or country itself or 
else its inhabitants. But in Isa. 23.10 Tyre seems to be addressed 
under the title, bat TarS#5, ‘‘daughter of Tarshish,” and in v. 12 of 
the same chapter by the title, beté#lat bat Sidén, ‘‘virgin daughter of 
Sidon.’’ Furthermore, in Biblical vernacular the towns or villages _ 
which come within the range of influence of a metropolis or are in 
any way dependent upon it are regularly designated as bendéteha, 
‘Sts daughters.’’’? Certainly then during the reign of Nabunaid and 
also for some time thereafter Edom could have been called very 
properly ‘‘daughter of Babylon.”’ 

Likewise the term haS¢didah, ‘devastated,’ could apply to 
Edom** quite appropriately in the period when vv. 7-9 were com- 
posed and appended to the psalm. Just what period this was will be 
determined in due time. But this much this passage does attest, that 
the bitter enmity towards Edom, expressed in these vv., was cher- 
ished by the Jewish community of Palestine at some time in the 
period following the downfall of Nabunaid and the overthrow of. the 
Neo-Babylonian Empire by Cyrus in 539 B.C., and in all likelihood 
had its cause and beginning in this same period. 

These vv. have much in common, both in thought and language, *9 


8 Dougherty, Nabonidus and Belshazzar, 105-160. 

§7 Cf. Num. 21.25, 32; 32.42; Josh. 15.47; Jud. 1.27, et passim. 

88 As Buttenwieser has termed it, the emendation of the large majority of earlier 
commentators, following S and Targ., of haSedidah to haSédedah “the spoiler,’’ is 
“wanton.’’ On the other hand, recognizing vv. 7-9 as an appendix to the original Ps., 
there is no need whatever to translate haS¢didah, with Buttenwieser, by the future, 
“who is to be devastated.”’ Rather the normal translation of the passive participle, 
““devastated,’’ portrays the actual situation of Edom at the time of the addition of 
vv. 7-9 to the original Ps. At the same time it is not impossible that haSedidah 
modifies, not bat Babel, i. e. Edom, but only Babel, and refers then to the capture of 
Babylon by Cyrus in 539 B. c. However, it would be surprising were the state of 
Babylon then, but little disturbed by this conquest, described by a term as strong and 
vivid as haS¢didah, It seems better therefore to interpret this participle as referring 
to Bat Babel, i. e. Edom, and as coming from a period when Edom had indeed been 
devastated by an invading enemy, the Nabataeans in all likelihood, the very same 
period and condition then as are referred to in Mal. 1.2-5. 

89 The “Day of Jerusalem” here is undoubtedly the same as the oft-repeated 
“Day” in Obad. 11-14, “‘the day of Jerusalem’s and Judah’s catastrophe.” 
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with Obad. 11-14 and undoubtedly deal with the same tragic incident 
in the life of the little Jewish community of Palestine.°° But, so 
recognized and interpreted, they add another vivid stroke to the 
unhappy picture of Edom’s savage ruthlessness towards the con- 
quered and helpless population of Jerusalem at the time of the great 
catastrophe, the story of which we are reconstructing piece by piece. 

Further details of this picture are furnished by a number of 
additional Biblical passages. And first, Isa. 63.15-64.11. 


VI 


THE TESTIMONY OF ISA. 63.15-64.II 


Isa. 63.15-64.11%' records the poignant grief and almost hopeless 
despair of the Jewish people at the tragic fate which has befallen 
them. ‘‘Our oppressors have taken possession of Thy holy city; 
our enemies have trampled Thy sanctuary. We are (as if) Thou 
hadst never had dominion over them, (as if) Thy name had not been 
proclaimed over them. If Thou wouldst rend the heavens and descend, 
before Thee the mountains would dissolve, (with the result) to make 
Thy name known to Thine enemies, (so that) nations might tremble 
before Thee.’’ Later the poet continues:% ‘For Thou dost hide Thy 
face from us and dost deliver us into the hand of our oppressors. 
But now, O Yahweh, our Father art Thou; we are the clay and Thou 
art our Potter; yea, we are all the work of Thy hands. Be not too 
exceedingly wroth, and remember not our sins forever; consider that 
Thy people are we all. Thy holy city has become a wilderness; Jeru- 
salem have they made a desolation. Our holy sanctuary, yea, our 
glory, in which our fathers praised Thee, is something wasted by 
fire, and all our precious site has become a ruin. In the light of these 
conditions wilt Thou withhold Thyself, O Yahweh; wilt Thou be silent 
and let us be afflicted exceedingly?” 

The picture is pitiful indeed. Jerusalem has been captured and 


9° Very interestingly and significantly, the Targumic paraphrase of v. 7 says 
specifically that the Edomites had destroyed Jerusalem. 

* Isa. 63.16 is a literary unit, of which we shall have to treat later in this study . 
For Isa. 63.7-14, likewise a distinct literary unit, of psalmodic character, cf. Morgen- 
stern, ‘Isaiah 63.7-14,’"’ HUCA XXIII (1950-51), I, 185-204. 

2 V. 18; read l6h2sénu for lamis‘ar; ‘ir (or perhaps har, with G and Syr. Hex.) 
for ‘am. 

% 63.18-19; 64.1aBb. In 63.19 for yaradta read w*yaradia. 64.1aa is obviously a 
gloss, seemingly a fragment of some ancient and widely current adage. 

% For the textual reconstruction of Isa. 64.4-11 cf. below, note 134. 
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laid in ruins. The Temple has been defiled and burned. The hopes 
of the people have been blasted. The hand of the ruthless oppressor 
rests heavily upon them. All earthly help, even the pleading of their 
traditional intercessors, the patriarchs, Abraham and Israel, is unavail- 
ing. Yahweh, their Deliverer from of old, alone can help them. But, 
alas, He seems indifferent to them and content to let them suffer to 
the very depths. Yet naught remains for them but to continue their 
appeals to Him, with the remote hope that something might recall 
Him to His obligation to His still faithful and trusting people. More- 
over, even while the poet, speaking for the people, acknowledges that 
they are not sinless by any means, none the less, so he contends, Yah- 
weh has not fulfilled His obligation to His people. Above all else, He has 
let them suffer far beyond their due. And so, reverently yet firmly 
and insistently, in much the same manner as the authors of Ps. 44 
and 60, yet less defiantly and more pleadingly, he challenges Yahweh 
to fulfill His obligation to His people and to bestir Himself on their 
behalf. It is impossible not to see in this poem too, dealing obviously 
with a specific moment in the history of the post-exilic Jewish com- 
munity of Palestine, a definite forerunner of the thought and theology 
of the Book of Job. 

Clearly the sufferings of the people are of the immediate present 
and are bitter in extreme degree. The hand of the merciless enemy 
still rests heavily upon them. Manifestly the reference can not be to 
the destruction of Jerusalem and the Temple by the Babylonians, 
for even were we to assign this passage to Deutero- rather than to 
Trito-Isaiah, the experience of 586 B. c. would by 539 B.C. still have 
been too remote, its ravaging effects too largely repaired, and its 
wounds too completely healed to evoke an appeal as genuine and 
heart-rending as this. Nor can this poem be the work of Deutero- 
Isaiah, for in form, thought and spirit it is altogether foreign to that 
great prophet. Actually this is in no sense a prophecy. Rather it is a 
cry of national anguish, directed only to Yahweh. It voices no message 
nor appeal to the people. It envisages no universal salvation, no glo- 
rious service to the peoples of the earth on the part of a restored Israel, 
which has already suffered adequately, and even twofold, for its 
sins, and has thus been made ready for its larger, universal service. 
Nor is there here any suggestion that its travail is ended, its woe 
completed. Nor does Israel stand here upon the threshold of a new 
and happier era. There is here no thought of restoration to native 
land and of glorious destiny there, but only the crushing conscious- 
ness of destruction and of utter doom. True Yahweh is here a, or 
even the, universal God, whose name has been proclaimed over the 
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nations; but to this they pay no heed. Israel is still His peculiar 
people, which stands to Him in a relation of intimacy and mutual 
obligation such as no other nation or people enjoys. Clearly this poem 
can not be the utterance of Deutero-Isaiah. This is recognized by 
almost all modern Biblical scholars. But in its underlying thought 
it is certainly dependent upon both Ezekiel and Deutero-Isaiah.95 

Obviously then it must be later than Deutero-Isaiah, i. e. later 
than 539 B.c. And, as the reference to the Temple indicates un- 
mistakably, it must be later even than 516 B. c. Moreover, the descrip- 
tion of the Temple as ‘‘the sanctuary in which our fathers worshiped 
Thee”’ establishes conclusively that at the very least a full generation 
must have elapsed since the Temple had been erected. This indicates 
a date at approximately 490 B.C. as the earliest possible moment 
when the catastrophe, so poignantly depicted in this poem, might 
have befallen the Jewish people.** And inasmuch as a catastrophe of 
such extreme character, of which the destruction of the Temple by a 
ruthless enemy was only one, but one of the most painful, of its 
experiences, could certainly not happen in the life of a single people 
more often, at the very most, than once in a century, we must conclude 
that the tragic catastrophe, of which Isa. 63.15-64.11 is the record, 
must be the very same as that basic to all the other Biblical passages 
which we have thus far interpreted. 

Accordingly we have narrowed the potential moment of this tragic 
happening still more closely, to within a period from about 490 B. Cc. 
to, at the very latest, shortly before 445 B.c., the year in which the 
deputation from Jerusalem came to Nehemiah with its report that, 
contrary to Nehemiah’s manifest expectations, Jerusalem was still 
in a ruinous state. It is a reasonable assumption that the event itself, 
which had reduced the city to this sad condition, and from the effects 
of which, it is apparent from his bitter disappointment, Nehemiah 
had confidently expected that by 445 B. c. Jerusalem would have very 


9 In 63.17; 64.1b faint echoes of Ezekiel’s doctrine of ‘‘for His name’s sake’’ may 
be heard; while in 63.16, 19; 64.2-3, 7-8 indications of the influence of Deutero- 
Isaiah may perhaps be dimly discerned. 

9 Sellin (op. cit., 82) originally set the composition of Isa. 63.7—64.11 at about 
470 B. C. and linked it to his hypothetical destruction of Jerusalem and the Temple 
in connection with the rebellion of Zerubabel, which he dated at between 515 and 
500 B. c. However, three years after his promulgation of this thesis he repudiated it 
completely and instead, in agreement with Gressman and Littmann, assigned the 
entire passage to the period, 538-520 B.c. (Entstehungsgeschichte der jtidischen 
Gemeinde, II [1901], 127-131). Cheyne, followed by Buttenwieser, would link this 
passage with the persecution of the Jewish people by the Persians during the reign 
of Artaxerxes Ochus. 
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largely recovered, must have transpired quite some years earlier; for 
certainly recovery from a destruction so extreme that the walls were 
utterly ruined, the gates destroyed, and the city itself almost entirely 
depopulated, would have required more than merely a few years. It 
is therefore reasonable once again to assume that the event in question 
must have transpired at least some twenty years before the deputation 
came to Nehemiah, i. e. before 465 B.C., the year of the accession of 
Artaxerxes I to the Persian throne. 

This consideration, in turn, reduces the potential duration of the 
period in which this national catastrophe must have happened to 
490-465 B.C., a scant twenty-five years. Furthermore, this period 
coincides almost exactly with the reign of Xerxes over the Persian 
Empire. And inasmuch as Ps. 83.9, as we have interpreted the pas- 
sage,9?7 records that Persia played a réle, secondary though it may 
have been, in the campaign of the federated nations against Judah 
and Jerusalem, the thought begins to suggest itself that this unhappy 
event may have transpired during the reign of Xerxes, 485-465 B. C. 
For the present this is a working hypothesis, which must be care- 
fully tested. 


VII 


THE TESTIMONY OF JOEL 4.2b8—8, 19-20 


Joel 4.2bB-8, 19-20, a passage which unmistakably reflects a specific, 
historic event in Jewish history, is set in a characteristic, eschatological 
description of the Day of Yahweh, and particularly of Yahweh’s judg- 
ment upon the nations which had dealt so grievously with the little, 
helpless Jewish people. Very appropriately, this divine judgment is to 
be executed at Jerusalem itself, in the Valley of Jehosaphat, just 
beneath the Temple Mount. As these nations had done to Jerusalem 
and the Jewish people, so, under divine dispensation, would now be 
done to them. This is the prevailing theme of the chapter as a whole.°8 


97 Above, pp. 131-134. 

** The same theme, the divine judgment of the nations, executed likewise at 
Jerusalem, and impliedly in the Valley of Jehosaphat, between the Temple Mount 
and the Mount of Olives, is the theme of Zech. 14. There the nations are not men- 
tioned by name, nor is there any immediate indication that their divinely imposed 
sentence is in compensation for what they had done to Jerusalem and the Jewish 
people. Yet the fact that punishment is visited upon them at Jerusalem suggests 
that this was the case. At any rate there is every reason to correlate the eschatological 
picture in Zech 14 with that in Joel 4. These eschatological pictures, neither of them 
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However, within the chapter vv. 2b-8 record, in considerable and 
illuminating detail, something of what had once befallen Judah, and 
this is, in turn, supplemented slightly by vv. 19-20. Although it is 
not stated specifically here, the obvious implication is that Judah had 
been overrun and conquered by a coalition of nations. Among these 
Tyre and Sidon, the Philistines and Edom are mentioned by name. 
Impliedly too Jerusalem had been captured and laid in ruins. The 
Temple had been despoiled and all its treasure had been carried away. 
A large section of the Jewish people had been captured and sold as 
slaves at prices so fantastically low that the captors had readily given 
a captive boy as a harlot’s price and a girl for wine to quickly satisfy 
their imperious appetites. The nations participating in this slave 
commerce in first degree were, as was to be expected, the Tyrians, 
Sidonians and Philistines, three of the seven nations denounced in 
Ezek. 25.15-17; 26.2-6; 28.20-23 for their bitter hostility to Judah. 
The purchasers of these Jewish slaves were the Greeks, presumably 
the Ionians of Asia Minor. 

The effect of this traffic was to scatter the captive Jews, and that 
too as individuals rather than in a single body or in groups, as in the 
Babylonian Exile, far from their native land, even in the lands far 
across the Mediterranean. This, and not at all the experience of 
586 B.C.,'°° must have constituted the great dispersion of the Jewish 


presumably of too early date, evidence convincingly the deep and persistent im- 
pression which the tragic episode, which we are endeavoring to recover, made upon 
the thought and the theological speculation of the Jewish people during the middle 
and late post-exilic periods. 

99 Egypt too is mentioned by name in vy. 19 as one of the nations destined for 
desolation by God. The full import of this sentence is not clear, for it is altogether 
unlikely that Egypt was a member of the anti-Jewish coalition with which we are 
dealing in this study. However, it is not at all impossible that the divine anger against 
Egypt, recorded here, was motivated by altogether different historic circumstances, 
such as, for example, the attack of the native Egyptian insurrectionists upon the 
Jewish community of Syene and the destruction of its temple in 411 B. c., recorded 
in the Assouan papyri (Cowley, Aramaic Papyri of the Fifth Century B. C., nos. 
30-34, pp. 108-129). If this assumption be correct, it would follow that Joel 4 must 
be later than 411 B. c., and perhaps even quite a bit later, for its author seems to be 
looking backward over a rather long, historic perspective, one which may easily have 
carried him back, even beyond 411 B. c., to the period, 490-465 B. c. Moreover, he 
seems to have possessed quite an accurate knowledge of the actual details of the 
great tragedy which befell the Jewish people at some particular moment during that 
period. 

100 The precise number of exiles carried from Jerusalem to Babylonia in the 
three deportations of 597, 586 and 581 B. c. is recorded in Jer. 52.28-30 as 4600 all 
told. If we assume, as is probably justified, that this represents only the male captives 
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people. Through this sale as slaves the Jewish people came to be 
dispersed in vast numbers among the nations of the earth, and espe- 
cially among the ‘‘Isles,”’ i. e. throughout the Mediterranean world. 
And it was for the return from this dispersion and rehabilitation in 
their native land of Judah that the little remnant of the Jewish peo- 
ple, still resident in Palestine, longed so ardently and prayed so 
fervently, as is recorded in many stirring Biblical writings of this 
period. We can now understand, too, clearly and precisely just what 
“the remnant left from the captivity,’’ to which Neh. 1.2-3 makes 
reference, actually was. It was a tiny remnant of the once politically 
hopeful and ambitious Jewish people, now poor and pitiful indeed, 
precisely as these vv. depict it. And the “‘captivity”’ in question must 
have been, not at all the Babylonian Exile nor yet the deportation 
of a body of Jews to Hyrcania in 344 B. c., but this almost world-wide 
dispersion of individual Jewish captives, sold as slaves in the slave- 


and that these were accompanied by a proportionate number of women and children, 
we may infer that the total number of Jewish captives carried off to Babylonian exile 
approximated 20,000. This number is not only reasonable, but also it accords well 
with what seems to have been the customary procedure of Assyrian, and presumably 
also of Babylonian, kings in dealing with conquered cities and countries, as is evi- 
denced by the Assyrian record that the total number of captives whom Sargon carried 
away after the fall of Samaria in 722 B. C. was only some 27,000. 

This procedure is readily understood. Both Assyrian and Babylonian rulers were 
intent upon building up a world-empire, every province of which would be economi- 
cally self-supporting and contributive. Therefore they could not afford to depopulate 
any country too greatly. Correspondingly they found themselves compelled to re- 
place transported sections of the population of any conquered country with new 
settlers from relatively remote provinces of their vast empires. Such was the pro- 
cedure of both Sargon and Esarhaddon with Samaria. The very fact that Nebu- 
chadnezzar apparently did not feel constrained to such resettlement procedure 
suggests in itself that the number of Jewish captives whom he carried away was 
relatively small, quite in accord with the number recorded in Jer. 52.28-30. 

Moreover, these Babylonian Jewish exiles were not doomed to slavery and were 
not exposed for sale in the slave-markets of various nations. Rather, as ample evi- 
dence indicates, Jer. 29.5—7 for example, they were transported to Babylonia and 
resettled there in conformity with long-established Assyrian and Babylonian practice- 
In their new home they adjusted themselves quickly to their environment and 
settled down to independent economic and cultural life. In a relatively short time, so 
it seems, they came to feel completely at home in Babylonia. This condition was 
altogether different than the fate of the Jewish captives pictured in Joel 4.2b—-8 and 
Ps. 44.13. This proves conclusively that these latter passages deal with a different , 
later, and far more tragic experience for the Jewish people than the Babylonian Exile. 

It is equally self-evident that Joel 4.2b-8 and Ps. 44.13 can not refer to the 
deportation of a body of Jewish captives by Artaxerxes Ochus in 344 B. c., for, in 
much the same manner as in 586 B. c., they too were carried away and resettled as a 
group in far-off Hyrcania. 
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markets, famous, or perhaps infamous, in ancient days, of Tyre, 
Sidon and Gaza. 

Brief though it is, Joel 4.2b-8, supplemented by vv. 19-20, adds 
further and significant details to the picture of the national catastrophe 
of the Jewish people which we are endeavoring to recreate. That it 
was the same tragedy as that which we have tentatively reconstructed 
from the Biblical passages already analyzed, can scarcely be doubted. 
As has already been suggested, two such tragic experiences in the 
history of a single nation or people within too brief a period are 
inconceivable. And this inference is justified all the more, since here, 
just as in all the Biblical passages already considered, Judah has 
been the victim of the attack, not of a single, mighty, enemy nation, 
as was the case in 586 B.c. and again in 344 B.cC., but rather of a 
coalition of small, neighboring states, four of whom, mentioned by 
name in Joel 4, are identical with four of the little nations recorded 
elsewhere as parties to this anti-Jewish coalition. And the sale of the 
captive Jews into slavery here, at an absurdly low price, agrees 
completely with the briefer and more summary statement of Ps. 
44.13.7% That Joel 4.2b-8 must be correlated with the passages already 
considered, and that the information which it imparts supplements 
not a little the picture of the catastrophe inflicted upon the Jewish 
people already outlined is certain. In particular Joel 4 adds three 
significant details to this picture, viz. the selling of what must have 
been quite a large section of the Jewish community of Palestine into 
slavery, the rdle of the Tyrians, Sidonians and Philistines in this 
transaction, and that, as one result thereof, many of these Jewish 
captives were carried away to foreign lands, even far across the sea. 


VIII 


NEH. 5.8 AND ISA. 60.4, 8-22 


The conclusion just drawn from Joel 4.2b-8, 18 f. finds definite con- 
firmation in two other Biblical passages. Neh. 5.8 tells that already 
by 444 B.C. or, at the most, but a decade thereafter, the little, en- 
feebled Jewish community of Judaea, ‘“‘the remnant which was left 
from the captivity,’ had instituted the practice of ransoming their 
fellow-Jews who had been sold, as slaves of course, to the nations, i. e. 
the peoples of foreign lands. 


101 Likewise Isa. 52.3, 5. Note also that in v. 2 Jerusalem is twice called §¢biyyah, 
“captive,” i. e. ‘one carried away into captivity (S5%b7)’’; cf. also Isa. 50.1. 
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Isa. 60.4, 8-227 envisages the return, with divine help and protec- 
tion, from distant places across the seas,*% i.e. of course from the 
lands of the Mediterranean world, of Jews who had been grievously 
oppressed by foreign conquerors (v. 14), Jews who, impliedly there- 
fore, were captives, and in all likelihood slaves, in these lands, lands 
predominantly of Greek or, as Joel 4.6 calls it, lonian, population and 
culture. Moreover, during the period of captivity and enslavement of 
these Jews, and certainly as a circumstance attendant thereupon and 
resulting from the same cause, conquest by pitiless and malicious 
foreign enemies, Jerusalem had been a city desolate and forsaken 
(v. 15), with its walls in ruins (vv. roa’ and 11). The prophetic 
author of this address confidently predicts, in conformity with Yahweh’s 
loving purpose for His suffering people, at last becoming manifest, 
the return of these unhappy captives, the complete reversal of their 
fortunes, the rebuilding of the walls of Jerusalem (v. 18b), and the 
restoration of the city’s power, prosperity and glory. 

All this, together with the evidence already adduced, constitutes a 
formidable body of incontestible evidence that this Jewish national 
catastrophe, one of the immediate effects of which was the destruction 
of Jerusalem and the razing of its walls, and another was the dis persion 
and sale as slaves of a vast number of Jewish captives into distant 
lands, lands of the Graeco-Mediterranean world, must have taken 
place some time before 445 B.c., but in all likelihood not too long 
before. This accords completely with our previous inference that this 
catastrophe could hardly have befallen the Jewish community of 
Palestine during the reigns of Cyrus and Cambyses, nor yet even 
during the reign of Darius I. This suggests, and that too quite cogently, 
that it transpired most probably during the reign of Xerxes. 

One further fact of more than passing significance. Isa. 60.137 
seems to imply that at the time when this address was delivered, 
whether in spoken or in written form, the Temple, destroyed com- 


102 V. 4 has been displaced from its logical and undoubtedly original position, 
between vv. 8 and 9, as the result of the fusion of this address with the altogether 
different and somewhat earlier address in vv. I-3, 5-7 of the same chapter; cf. 
Morgenstern, ‘“Two Prophecies from 520-516 B. C.,’"” HUCA XXII (1949), 383-400. 

103 Cf. v. 9. For > read b>, “Vessels, ships” (for >>> with this connotation cf. 
Isa. 18.2). The fact that these captives must be brought back to Judaea in ships 
indicates plainly that the lands of the captivity were across the sea, i. e. in various 
parts of the Mediterranean world. 

to4 V. 10b disturbs the continuity of thought from v. 10a to v. 11 and has all the 
earmarks of a supplementary gloss. 

5 For wapd Oipp, read wip oipo. The '» thus eliminated was manifestly the 
result of dittography. 
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pletely or almost completely, as overwhelming evidence has estab- 
lished, as a third effect of this many-sided national catastrophe, was 
standing once again, that, in other words, it had already been rebuilt. 
This reconstruction of the Temple and resumption of worship therein, 
the initial manifestation of Yahweh’s restored favor to his sorely 
stricken people, had undoubtedly contributed much to the alleviation 
of their despair and had quite naturally encouraged hopes of the 
immanent expansion of this favor to them. And one of the most 
ardently desired, concrete expressions of restored divine favor, at 
least in the thought of this nationalistically minded, prophetic writer, 
would be the rebuilding of the walls of Jerusalem, the repopulation of 
the city, and its elevation and the elevation of the Jewish people to a 
position of power, grandeur and world-wide authority, to which the 
people, or at least the nationalist party among them, had, as we shall 
learn, eagerly aspired previous to the great catastrophe, but which 
had as yet never been achieved. Certainly this prophecy confidently 
envisages the rebuilding of the walls of Jerusalem, and that too in 
the very near future. And apparently the Temple, the third Temple, 
as we must now recognize it, had already been rebuilt, though perhaps 
in rather modest form. Not at all improbably it was the fairly recent 
completion and rededication of this third Temple which raised such 
high and confident hopes in the mind of this prophetic, nationalistically 
minded author and prompted him to formulate and publicize them in 
this address. And all this could not have preceded by many years 
the coming of the deputation from Jerusalem to Nehemiah in the 
last days of 445 B.c., his going up to Jerusalem very soon there- 
after and his completion of the rebuilding of its walls, even as this 
prophetic author had confidently predicted. 

Gradually the significant details of the historic event which we 
are endeavoring to recover are not only becoming ever clearer but 
are also beginning to become integrated. 


x 


THE Historic SETTING OF THE CATASTROPHE 


On the basis of the evidence already formulated we have tentatively 
set this grievous catastrophe of the Jewish people in the period 490- 
465 B.C., and have ventured to suggest a possible connection with 
the reign of Xerxes over Persia, 485-465 B. c. Can this hypothesis be 
confirmed definitively; and, if so, can the date and occasion of the 
catastrophe be fixed even more precisely? 
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Ezra 4.7-23, and particularly vv. 12-22, quotes a document, 
written in Aramaic, the far-reaching historic import of which has 
long been recognized by Biblical scholars.t°s* This document is in the 
form of a letter or report sent to Artaxerxes, the Persian king, the 
son of Xerxes, by high Persian officials of the province of Samaria, 
immediately adjacent to Judaea, concerning the procedure of a body 
of Jews who had, seemingly fairly recently, come up to Jerusalem 
from Persia, and even from immediate proximity to the Persian king. 
They are rebuilding Jerusalem, at the moment manifestly in a ruinous 
state. These Persian officials, obviously unfriendly to and suspicious 
of the Jewish people, represent Jerusalem to the king as a hostile and 
rebellious city. They report that these recently returned Jews are 
restoring the walls of the city and repairing their foundations. They 
warn the king that if this work is not halted, in other words if the 
rebuilding and fortification of the city should be completed, he could 
expect only one outcome therefrom, that taxes and tribute would be 
withheld, that, speaking plainly, the Jewish people would certainly 
rebel and endeavor to throw off the Persian yoke and regain political 
independence. They advise the king to consult the archives of his 
royal fathers, for therein, they assure him, he will find irrefutable 
evidence that from olden times Jerusalem had been a seditious city, 
which had previously wrought harm to both kings and provinces, 
impliedly the kings and provinces of the Persian Empire, that actual 
warfare had been waged in the city, and that it was because of this 
that the city had been laid in ruins, even as it is at the present moment. 
They suggest further that, should the city now be rebuilt and its 
fortifications restored, the outcome of the Jewish rebellion, sure to 
ensue promptly thereafter, might well be that the entire Judaean 
province would be lost to Persia. Therefore, they hint, it would be 
prudent for the king to act firmly and without delay. 

Inasmuch as, at the time when this report was sent to the king, 
the walls of Jerusalem were still in a ruinous state, it follows that this 
incident must have preceded Nehemiah’s successful rebuilding pro- 
gram. From this it follows, in turn, that the Artaxerxes in question 
can have been only Artaxerxes I, 465-425 B.c., the patron of Ne- 
hemiah, and also that this attempt to rebuild the walls of Jerusalem 
must have preceded Nehemiah’s successful carrying out of the same 


rosa For an objective and penetrating investigation and evaluation of the historic 
validity and import of this document, and with it of Ezra 4.6 also, together with a 
truly remarkable and invaluable survey of the many, widely ranging interpretations 
of and hypotheses concerning it, previously propounded by highly regarded Biblical 
scholars, cf. the two recent publications of Prof. H. H. Rowley cited in note 4. 
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project, and that too in all likelihood by not too long a period, very 
probably therefore during the reign of this same king. It follows also 
that the conquest of Jerusalem, which had brought about the destruc- 
tion of the city and the razing of its walls, must have preceded 
Artaxerxes’ ascension of the Persian throne, must in fact have taken 
place even before his birth or at least while he was still too young to 
have taken note of, and now to remember, the incident. Only for this 
reason were these Persian officials justified in assuming that he would 
probably have little, if any, knowledge of the event and of the circum- 
stances leading up to it; for had it all happened after his throne- 
ascension, he would certainly have been sufficiently informed about it, 
and: there would have been no point whatever in their reminding him 
of the previous history of the city and their suggestion of the danger 
inherent in the situation which they are reporting. 

That Artaxerxes followed the counsel given him by these Persian 
provincial officials his reply to them indicates clearly. An examination 
of the royal archives did indeed disclose that Jerusalem had long been 
a city which rebelled against kings, impliedly of course against the 
kings of Persia. Insurrection had been wrought within it. Powerful 
kings had exercised dominion within the city, and their disturbing 
and disorganizing influence had extended through the entire province 
of Transpotamia and had impliedly troubled the Persian administra- 
tion of the provinces not a little. Therefore, so the king now decreed, 
just as these loyal and foresighted officials had counselled, let the 
rebuilding of the walls be halted, at least for the present; and let them 
be very circumspect in carrying out this charge. V. 23 tells that the 
king’s command was rigidly enforced.?% 

The implications of the two letters, that to Artaxerxes and his 
reply thereto, are clear and significant. Inasmuch as it is hardly likely 
that Artaxerxes would have had deposited in his royal archives at 


106 Ezra 4.24 together with Ezra 5-6, the only theme of which is the rebuilding 
of the Temple, is certainly the immediate continuation of 4.5. In fact the account of 
the rebuilding of the Temple begins with 3.8 and continues through 4.5 and after 
that through 4.24-6.18. Obviously then 4.6, with which we shall deal shortly, and 
4.7-23, the theme of which is the restoration of the city of Jerusalem and the re- 
building of its walls, are an intrusion here, probably displaced in some altogether 
unimaginable way from their original and proper position. In all probability this 
was immediately before Neh. 1.1. Certainly from a chronological standpoint this 
would seem to have been their proper position, for standing just there, the course of 
events recounted in this document would account clearly and adequately for the 
report of the continuing sad state of Jerusalem which the deputation from that city 
brought to Nehemiah in the final month of 445 B. c. and of his distressed reaction 


to it. 
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Ecbatana‘’’ the official records of the neo-Babylonian kings, and still 
less those of their Assyrian predecessors, it follows that the archives in 
which search was to be made must have been those of the Persian 
kings. And since there is neither here nor elsewhere any suggestion 
whatever, and therefore absolutely no reason to believe, that during 
the reigns of either Cyrus or Cambyses the Jews of Jerusalem had 
contemplated rebellion and the throwing off of the Persian yoke, it 
follows that the word ’*bahatak, ‘‘thy fathers,” in v. 15 must be under- 
stood literally, and that accordingly it refers specifically to Darius I 
and Xerxes, who alone, if the word be interpreted literally, could be 
regarded as the “‘fathers’’ of Artaxerxes.'°® Accordingly this search of 
the archives of the king seems to have disclosed, what was obviously 
well known to the authors of the letter to him, that in the reigns of 
both Darius I and Xerxes there had been attempts by the population 
of Jerusalem to regain political independence and in each instance to 
set upon the throne a king from their own midst. In each case there 
had been rebellion and warfare in Jerusalem. Manifestly in neither 
instance had the rebellion succeeded, for at the time of the writing of 
this letter Jerusalem and Judah were still under Persian dominion. 
Unquestionably the rebellion in the reign of Darius I was that of 
Zerubabel, which ended, as we know, in total failure. But what could 
the rebellion in the reign of Xerxes have been? 

These two documents reveal even more than this. As has been 
said, both rebellions, it is plain, had for their purpose the regaining of 
political independence by the Jewish people and the restoration of a 
native Jewish king to the throne. The two letters imply that in each 
instance the rebellion progressed to the point that a Jewish king was 
actually ruling in Jerusalem, presumably merely for the very brief 
duration of each rebellion, that he was recognized as king by the 
Jewish community in Palestine, or at least by a considerable section 
thereof, and that he asserted, and even in a way endeavored to enforce, 
his dominion over, and to collect tribute and taxes from, the little, 
neighboring states and peoples which together constituted the Persian 
province of Transpotamia. 

It may be that there was some slight justification to the charge 
that Zerubabel had attempted to do all this, especially as his program 


707 According to Ezra 6.2 the royal archives of Darius I and certainly also of his 
immediate successors were in Ecbatana. It may well be, as the confused text of V. 1b, 
probably a gloss, seems to imply, that the archives of Cyrus, and if so, then those of 
Cambyses also, were in Babylon. But if so, this would be further evidence that by 
“¢bahatak only Darius J and Xerxes can be meant. 

108 So also Sellin, Serubbabel, 56. 
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was interpreted by Persian officials and as the incident was therefore 
recorded in the Persian royal chronicles. But it is absolutely certain 
that the destruction of Jerusalem and the razing of its walls, the 
historic occasion for which we are endeavoring to determine, could not 
have been the consequence of, nor have followed too soon after, 
Zerubabel’s rebellion. The following considerations will establish this 
fact with certainty and will likewise outline the historic circumstances 
which must have obtained in Jerusalem prior to its eventual 
destruction. 

As Ezra 6.24 records, the rebuilding of the Temple, instigated by 
the prophets Haggai and Zechariah and begun by Zerubabel, as 5.1 ff. 
states, and as is fully corroborated by the extant utterances of these 
two prophets, was interrupted, because of the rebellion of Zerubabel, 
for only a brief period and was resumed still in the second year of 
Darius I, 519 B. c.1°° The work of rebuilding continued until 516 B. c.""° 


19 Hag. 1.14 f. states that the actual work of rebuilding the Temple commenced 
upon VI/24 of the second year of Darius I, i. e. Sept. 22, 520 B. c. (cf. Parker and 
Dubberstein, Babylonian Chronology 626 B. C.-A. D. 45, and my review thereof in 
JNES III [1943], 125-130), seemingly while Zerubabel was still functioning formally 
as pehah, or Persian governor, of Jerusalem. In fact Hag. 2.2 (cf. Ezra 6.7) records 
that on VII/21, i.e. Oct. 18, 520 B. c., Zerubabel was still holding this office, and that 
therefore even at this date his ill-fated rebellion had not yet been inaugurated. No 
doubt Zerubabel undertook the rebuilding of the Temple with the full endorsement 
of the Persian government. His rebellion was certainly then the cause of the halting 
of the building operations. The rebellion was apparently crushed completely by 
January I, 519 B. Cc. or almost immediately thereafter. Haggai’s final utterance in 
support of Zerubabel, 2.20-23, was spoken upon IX/24 of Darius I’s second year, 
i. e. Dec. 19, 520 B. c. Zechariah’s second dated address, 1.7 ff., which implies cleary1) 
that the rebellion was completely crushed and that the restoration of Jerusalem was 
definitely envisaged by the prophet, was delivered on XI/24, i. e. February 15, 
519 B. c., when Darius I’s second year had still some five weeks to run. Ezra 4.24 
then records quite correctly that already before Darius I’s second year had ended, 
i. e. before March 23, 519 B. c., the work of rebuilding the Temple had been resumed. 
Manifestly this work had been interrupted for not more than five months, and 
probably for quite a bit less than that. Certainly both the interruption of the building 
operations and their resumption were all within the second year of Darius I. 

™ According to Ezra 6.15 upon Adar 3rd, but according to 1 Esdras 7.5, and 
undoubtedly more correctly, upon Adar 23rd (apparently in Ezra 6.15 one word, 
pavy), has fallen out from after anbn; cf. Morgenstern, ‘Supplementary Studies in 
the Calendars of Ancient Israel,’”” HUCA X [1935], 82, note 133), of the sixth year of 
Darius I, i. e. March-April, 515 8. c. This dating implies clearly the dedication of 
the second Temple upon I/1, just eight days after its completion; and this, in turn, 
implies that I/1 must have been regarded by the author of this passage, whoever he 
may have been, as the New Year’s Day; for the New Year’s Day was regularly 
employed by the Semitic peoples of antiquity for the dedication of sanctuaries. This 
dating accords of course with the P2 dating of the dedication of the tabernacles in 
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The Temple was then dedicated formally upon the then current New 
Year’s Day, VII/10, of 516 B. c. Manifestly the Temple could have 
been rebuilt completely and formally dedicated in this manner only 
with the permission, and undoubtedly also with the generous coopera- 
tion, of the Persian government. Its motives in so acting are obvious. 
What Haggai and Zechariah desired above all else, so their successive 
addresses indicate clearly, and what they therefore represented as the 
divinely decreed, primary task of Zerubabel, when, with divine aid, 
his rebellion should have succeeded, was not at all the exercise of 
political dominion, but rather the immediate rebuilding of the Temple 
and restoration of its cult. Theirs was in first degree a religious and, 
especially on the part of Haggai, so it seems, even a priestly, rather 
than a specifically nationalistic and political, motivation. Responding 
favorably to their appeal, Zerubabel made a beginning of this task 
shortly before the rebellion, of which he was or became the leader, had 
gotten into full swing, and while he was still functioning primarily as 
the Persian pehah of Jerusalem. This he had done with the sanction 
of the Persian government and likewise with its material support. 
It is not at all surprising therefore that very soon after the rebellion 


the wilderness upon I/1 (Ex. 40.2; cf. Morgenstern, ‘“The Three Calendars of Ancient 
Israel,’’ HUCA, I [1924], 49-58). This dating of the dedication of the second Temple 
is surprising indeed, for I/1 was never in all Jewish history (except perhaps for the 
brief period, 621-608 B.c., when the Deuteronomic calendar was in official use 
[cf. Morgenstern, ‘“The Chanukkah Festival and the Calendar of Ancient Israel,’ 
HUCA XXI [1948], 426-443, 488-490.]), the recognized Jewish New Year’s Day. 
However, it is not at all improbable that this record here and in Ex. 40.2 may reflect 
Jewish sectarian practice of the fourth century B.c. With the formulation and 
official adoption of the Priestly Code and its lunar calendar in the last quarter of the 
fifth century B. c. (cf. “Supplementary Studies in the Calendars of Ancient Israel,”’ 
72, 143) VII/1 became the official New Year’s Day. Prior to this and commencing 
with the dedication of Solomon’s Temple some five and one half centuries earlier 
VII/10, the day of the autumnal equinox, had been the official New Year’s Day in 
Israel,.and was observed as such still at the time of Ezra and Nehemiah (‘‘The 
Three Calendars of Ancient Israel,’’ 22—53). Moreover, Zech. 3-5 distinctly envisages 
the dedication of the second Temple and the installation of Joshua therein as the 
first ‘anointed priest” upon the equinoctial New Year’s Day (Morgenstern, ‘‘A 
Chapter in the History of the High-Priesthood,” AJSL LV [1938], 188 f., 369 f.; 
“The Mythological Background of Psalm 82,” HUCA XIV [1939], 51 f., 56). Accord- 
ingly there can not be the slightest doubt that the second Temple was dedicated 
actually upon the New Year’s Day of the calendar still official in the Jewish com- 
munity of Palestine in the early post-Exilic period, VII/1o, the day of the autumnal 
equinox. This means, in turn, that the second Temple must have been dedicated, 
not in March-April of 515 B. c., as Ezra 6.15+1 Esdras 7.5 states, but rather upon 
the day of the autumnal equinox, i. e. in September, 516 B. c. Both of these dates 
fell of course within the sixth year of Darius I. 
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had foundered the Persian government should have permitted, and 
even encouraged with a renewal of material assistance, the resumption 
of the rebuilding of the Temple.*** Various considerations, of both 
political and religious import, made this procedure advisable. After 
the collapse of the rebellion the nationalist party, which had inaug- 
urated and passionately supported the rebellion and had, there is some 
reason for believing, even drawn Zerubabel into its leadership rather 
late and somewhat against his will, quite naturally found it urgently 
advisable to go underground. In its stead the rival party, which 
championed a program of religious liberalism with a distinctly uni- 
versalistic outlook, much in the spirit of Deutero-Isaiah and as they 
interpreted the role of Israel as the servant of Yahweh, which that 
supreme prophet had proclaimed for it, had come into control of the 
affairs of the little Jewish community of Palestine. It repudiated 
formally and sincerely both the theory and the program of a restored 
Jewish political nation under a Davidic king, and in its stead advocated 
the organization of the entire Jewish people, both within Palestine 
and without, as a distinctively religious community, the k*hal Yahweh, 
“the congregation of Yahweh.” Of this Jewish religious community 
Yahweh would be the eternal and supreme ruler, its true and only King, 
even as Deutero-Isaiah had proclaimed Him;?!!* and His vicegerent on 
earth, in Jerusalem, would be the chief-priest of the Jerusalem Temple, 
who would now be inducted into his high office by the rite of anointing, 
the rite which had formerly been reserved for the king alone. This 
procedure, it is plain, implied for the Jewish people positive and 
complete repudiation of human kingship and of all nationalistic ambi- 
tions and program. Accordingly the formal title of this new head of 
the Jewish people would be henceforth hakéhen hamaSiah, ‘‘the 
Anointed Priest.’’"” 

Moreover, into this ‘‘congregation of Yahweh’’ non-Jews, foreign- 
ers, would be admitted freely through formal proselytism and would 
be permitted to participate in all the ceremonial functions of Juda- 
ism practiced in the Temple unrestrictedly and upon an equal footing 
with all native Jews.‘3 Thus would the program of the Jewish people, 
formulated by Deutero-Isaiah but a short quarter of a century earlier, 
the fulfillment of its divinely appointed destiny as Yahweh’s servant, 
the agent of His purposed salvation of all peoples and all mankind, 


m1 Ezra 6.6 ff. 


uta Tsa. 41.21; 43.15; 44.6. 
12 ‘A Chapter in the History of the High-Priesthood,” 183 ff. 


13 Morgenstern, ‘“Two Prophecies from 520-516 B. C.,”” HUCA XXII (1949), 
365-431. 
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begin to find some measure of realistic execution. Such a program 
would, quite naturally, tend to obliterate the character of the Jewish 
people as a nationalistic, political entity, and with this every impulse 
to rebellion from Persian dominion would be stilled. For this program, 
it is readily apparent, the Temple in Jerusalem was indispensable, even 
as Deutero-Isaiah had himself realized clearly.1? Small wonder then 
that the Persian government should, following closely upon the 
termination of the Zerubabel rebellion, have given ready and hearty 
support to this program and have sanctioned anew the rebuilding of 
the Temple, and even granted generous material assistance to the 
enterprise. Accordingly within some three and a half years after the 
collapse of this rebellion the second Temple was completed and dedi- 
cated. Promptly thereafter what seems to have been a fairly extensive 
proselyte movement to Judaism set in and continued for quite a 
number of years, and this of course with the approval and cooperation 
of the priesthood of this second Temple, the Levitical priests. 

Certainly the rebellion of Zerubabel was not followed by a destruc- 
tion of Jerusalem and its walls. On the one hand, Jerusalem could not 
as yet have been rebuilt extensively and its walls restored, following 
their destruction by the Babylonians in 586 B.C., sixty-six years 
earlier. And on the other hand, there is good reason for believing that 
in the period following 516 B. c., during which it was once again the 
sacred city, with the Temple operating within it anew as of old, with 
its priesthood dwelling within it, and with both Jewish pilgrims and 
proselytes from various lands thronging to it in goodly number, 
Jerusalem grew again into a city of stately beauty, with palaces, walls 
and embattlements."5 Therefore, when Ezra 4.15 says specifically 
that because of the rebellion which had been wrought within it and its 
attempt to regain political independence and set its own native king 
upon the throne Jerusalem had been laid in ruins, it can not possibly 
have in mind the rebellion of Zerubabel at the beginning of the reign 
of Darius I and its after-effects. It can be contemplating only a 
destruction of Jerusalem attendant upon a second attempt at rebellion, 
one later than that of Zerubabel, which certainly did not come too 
soon thereafter, and which therefore may well have occurred during the 
reign of Xerxes, precisely as the reference to Artaxerxes’ ‘“‘fathers”’ 
suggests. 

Complete and irrefutable confirmation of this inference is fur- 


13a Isa. 44.28b. 
™4 Cf, Ezek. 44.6-14. 
15 Cf. above, pp. 2 f. 
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nished by Neh. 1.1-4. Obviously when his brother, Hanani, and his 
associates, the deputation from Jerusalem, came to Nehemiah in 
December, 445 B. Cc. and he inquired of them as to the present state 
of Jerusalem, he expected a report the very antithesis of the doleful 
statement which was given to him. Quite plainly he must have 
expected to hear that the city had been restored in considerable 
measure, and particularly that the walls had been rebuilt and the gates 
reset. The report of the deputation, that this had not been accom- 
plished at all, but that the city and its walls and gates were still in 
ruins, and that “the remnant which was left from the captivity,” 
which had remained resident amid the ruins of Jerusalem or, and more 
probably, in the country districts adjacent to the city, was still in 
sorry plight, shocked and grieved him, first to despair and then, in 
due time, to energetic and decisive action. 

Moreover, we comprehend now the full import of the second term 
used by the delegation from Jerusalem to describe to Nehemiah the pres- 
ent unfortunate situation of the little Jewish community of Judaea. Not 
only were they, from a social and economic standpoint in great distress, 
but also, as the result of this unsuccessful attempt to rebuild the walls of 
Jerusalem, they were b*herpah, ‘in bad repute, in disgrace, in a posi- 
tion of contumely and insult.’’ Quite plainly, this term describes the 
present attitude of the Persian government towards them. It regards 
them with suspicion, as a people intent upon rebellion, and therefore 
to be governed with restraint and severity. Certainly the carrying out 
of this policy by the Persian provincial officials must have added much 
to the already very unhappy situation of the little Jewish com- 
munity. 

Empowered by his royal master, Artaxerxes, to at least rebuild the 
city and make repairs in its walls,"5* and obviously appointed gov- 
ernor of the province of Judah,'*® Nehemiah proceeded to Jerusalem. 
His very first task was to resume the rebuilding of the walls. This 
task he carried on with extreme expedition, undoubtedly motivated by 
the determination to have the work fully completed before the Persian 
officials in Samaria, Sanballat’’? and his associates, might report to 
the king that he had, presumably without royal permission, resumed 
the project which had been halted not too long previously by Arta- 
xerxes’ decree. Sooner or later of course such a report must have been 


usa Neh, 2.4-8. 

16 Neh. 5.14-18. : 

17 That Sanballat functioned as pehah, i. e. provincial governor, of Samaria is 
attested by the Aramaic papyri from Elephantine (cf. Cowley, Aramaic Papyri of 
the Fifth Century B. C., #30, 1.29). 
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sent to the king. And while there can be little doubt that Nehemiah 
had greatly exceeded the royal authorization, granted to him at his 
request, to rebuild7* the gates, there can be no question whatsoever 
that this report of the provincial officials, resentful of Nehemiah’s 
appointment as pehah of Judaea and of the resultant curtailment of 
their own authority, and also, we may be sure, genuinely suspicious 
of Nehemiah’s true purpose in rebuilding the walls, magnified the 
facts in the case and their seeming, rebellious import, far beyond 
reality. In all likelihood it was this very report which in due time 
brought about Nehemiah’s recall to the Persian court, to account to 
the king for his unauthorized and seemingly rebellious action,‘’7” 
after what appears to have been a relatively brief tenure of office. 
That the report must have charged that Nehemiah’s purpose in re- 
building the walls was to instigate rebellion, throw off the Persian 
yoke, regain political independence for Judah, and make himself 
king, is amply evidenced by Neh. 2.19; 6.6-7. Obviously this was only 
a repetition of the accusation against the Jews and their leader which, 
as we have learned, had been made once previously in the reign of 
Artaxerxes I by Sanballat’s predecessor in the office of governor of 
Samaria, and which, as we shall soon establish, had been made at 
least once before that, during the reign of Xerxes. Apparently Nehe- 
miah managed in time to placate Artaxerxes and to dispel his sus- 
picions that the rebuilding of the walls of Jerusalem meant an eventual, 
third attempt at rebellion and regaining political independence for the 
Jewish people, for in time he was restored to his high office and re- 
turned to Jerusalem. Apparently he then retained this office until the 
death of his royal master in 425 B. C. 

Nehemiah’s second task, during his first period as governor of 
Judaea was to repopulate the devastated metropolis by drafting 


17a [e¢karot. 

7b Neh. 2.3 tells that when Artaxerxes inquired of Nehemiah the cause of his 
deep grief he replied that it was because the city of his ancestors was in ruins and its 
gates were burned. But even here there is no specific mention of its walls, although it 
may perhaps be assumed that this is implicit in his reference to the gates. However, 
according to v. 5 all that Nehemiah requested of the king, and therefore all that was 
formally granted to him, was permission to rebuild the city. Accordingly, despite 
the vague reference in v. 8 to the walls of the city, the extreme speed with which, 
immediately after his arrival at Jerusalem, Nehemiah proceeded with the re- 
building of the walls implies beyond all question that he knew that he had no 
specific authorization for this undertaking and that he anticipated that the king 


would command the prompt and complete stoppage of this work so soon as it would 
be reported to him. 
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people from the outlying country districts to settle in the city." These 
procedures make vividly clear the extent to which Jerusalem had been 
devastated and laid in ruins during the reign of Artaxerxes I’s prede- 
cessor, Xerxes. 

The basis of Nehemiah’s shock and bitter disappointment, caused 
by the unhappy and altogether negative report of the deputation from 
Jerusalem, is now readily apparent. Unquestionably he knew of this 
expedition of a body of Jews from the Persian capital to Jerusalem 
earlier in the reign of Artaxerxes and of its secret purpose to restore 
the city and rebuild the walls. Certainly this purpose could not have 
been widely known and publicized, and least of all to the Persian 
government. On the other hand, this expedition could hardly have 
come to Jerusalem without authorization from the Persian king and 
his government. Accordingly some other motivation for the expedition, 
and one both plausible and concrete and probably even honestly inten- 
tioned by its Jewish proponents, must have been announced publicly, 
a motivation which commended itself unreservedly to and found ready 
and complete endorsement by Artaxerxes and his counsellors. To this 
announced and formally approved purpose the plan to rebuild the 
city walls must have been, initially at least, subordinate, to be under- 
taken only after the primary and authorized task was well under way 
or was perhaps even completed. For the time being this second purpose 
had to remain a carefully guarded secret, known only to the actual 
leaders of the expedition and not to be disclosed until the time was 
ripe to initiate it; for had the Persian government known of or even 
suspected such a purpose in the minds of the members of the expedi- 
tion, it would certainly never have given sanction thereto. What the 
primary and officially authorized task of this expedition may have been 
we shall endeavor to determine in due time. 

Apparently by 445 B. Cc. or, more probably, a year or two earlier, 
this primary commission of this expedition, authorized and perhaps 
even assisted materially by the Persian government, had been com- 
pleted or at least had progressed sufficiently to warrant the launching 
of the second, the secret, purpose of the expedition, the restoration of 
Jerusalem and the rebuilding of its walls. Certainly Nehemiah was 
fully aware of this expedition and its purposes, both its primary, 
officially approved purpose and the second, the secret one. Not at all 
improbably, using his unquestionably great personal influence with 
the king, he may even have sponsored this expedition in one way or 
another. Certainly he had hoped eagerly for its success in all its various 


u8 Neh. 11.1 ff. 
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tasks and, hearing at first nothing to the contrary, had assumed that 
it was prospering according to expectations. Consequently when word 
finally came to him that the mission had failed, at least in its second, 
secret task, after barely getting this under way, his shock and grief 
were in corresponding measure. 

All this cumulation of evidence, growing out of this reconstruction 
of the probable course of events during the reign of Artaxerxes I, 
on the basis of data recorded in the Bible, establishes with a large 
measure of certainty that the Jewish rebellion and attempt to regain 
political independence and to set a native king upon the throne, 
which resulted in, among other circumstances, the burning of the 
second Temple, the laying of Jerusalem in ruins and the destruction of 
its walls, must have taken place before Artaxerxes I ascended the 
Persian throne, i. e. before 465 B. C., in all likelihood therefore, just 
as the letter of the Persian officials in Samaria to Artaxerxes suggests, 
at some time during the reign of Xerxes, Artaxerxes I|’s father. Is it 
possible to fix the date and the occasion of this rebellion more precisely? 

Ezra 4.6 sets forth a peculiar record, so incomplete and vague that 
its full meaning and far-reaching historical significance seem to have 
never been adequately grasped. ‘‘During the reign of Xerxes, in the 
beginning of his reign, they indicted a hostile charge against the 
population of Judah and Jerusalem.’ This is the entire statement. 
We are not told who it was that indicted this charge nor what the 
nature thereof may have been. But we are told very significantly that 
this charge was made “‘in the beginning”’ of Xerxes’ reign, i. e. in his 
accession year, and in fact in the brief period between the moment of 
the death of Darius I, in November, 486 B. c., and the official begin- 
ning of Xerxes’ first regnal year, in the early spring of 485 B. c.1184 
There is no possibility of determining precisely who were the authors of 
this charge against the people of Jerusalem, but it is reasonable to 
assume that once again, just as in the two other instances recorded in 
Ezra 4, it was the Persian officials in Samaria who made this report; 


18a For a closely parallel expression with precisely the same connotation cf. 
Jer. 26.1 ff. and also the parallel Accadian term, ré5 Sarrati, “the beginning of the 
kingship.”” Among the majority of the nations of the ancient Near East the regnal 
years of a king were reckoned formally by the system which is commonly termed 
post-dating, i. e. from the first official New Year’s Day, determined by the system of 
calendation employed by that particular nation, which followed the death of the 
preceding king and the assumption by the new king of the reins of the royal office. 
The period which intervened between the death of the old king and the next ensuing 
New Year’s Day, when the first formal regnal year of the new king began, was known 
as ‘the beginning of the kingship of X,’’ the new king. 
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or if not they themselves, then assuredly certain persons, perhaps the 
official representatives of the various peoples and provinces neighbor- 
ing upon Judaea, who, for cogent reasons of their own, as we shall 
soon see, may have sent this information to the new king. 

Nor, as has already been intimated, can there be the slightest 
doubt just what the contents of this report may have been. That it 
was a hostile charge, definitely unfavorable to the Jewish people, the 
word sttnah, “hostile accusation,” implies unmistakably. And made 
in the accession year of the new king, even before he had been formally 
installed in office and his first, official regnal year had begun, pre- 
sumably therefore before he could have gotten administrative affairs 
firmly in hand, it could have only one import. Linked with the direct 
suggestion expressed in Ezra 4.15, 20, the significance of which we have 
already determined, it can mean only that it must have been at just 
this seemingly opportune moment of the death of Darius I and the 
accession of Xerxes to the Persian throne, i. e. in the two final months 
of 486 and the first three months of 485 B.c.,'° that this second 
rebellion of the Jewish people, or at least of the nationalist party 
within it, directed to the end of throwing off the Persian yoke, regain- 
ing political independence, and setting a native Jewish king upon the 
throne, was attempted. The moment must have seemed to these 
intense Jewish nationalists auspicious. For it they had undoubtedly 
been waiting throughout the entire, long reign of Darius I. 

The whole situation is easily reconstructed. While undoubtedly a 
considerable section of the people, and in particular the universalist 
party, must in 520 B. c. have been readily reconciled to the failure of 
the Zerubabel rebellion and its high hopes, especially when thereafter 
the Persians renewed their sanction of the rebuilding of the Temple 
and even assisted therein, and the theocracy was instituted,’?° there 
must have remained a by no means small or uninfluential portion of the 
people, ardent nationalists, who refused to be reconciled or to regard 
the theocracy, with the ‘‘anointed priest’’ at its head, as a worthy 
substitute for political independence and self-government or the 
“anointed priest’’ as a satisfactory replacement for the anointed king, 
the true maStah or “anointed one,” the scion of David. For the time 
being these nationalists could have no alternative but to quietly 
accept the situation. But their yearnings and hopes persisted and no 
doubt grew stronger with the passing years and with slowly returning 


19 J. e, between November, 486 and April, 485 B.c.; cf. Parker and Dubber- 
stein, op. cit., 14, 29. 
220 ‘Two Prophecies from 520-516 B. C.,”’ 400-427. 
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normalcy and perhaps even a certain prosperity. Unquestionably they 
were only biding their time until a favorable opportunity for a re- 
newed attempt to recover political independence and nationhood 
might present itself. We may be certain that during the long reign 
of Darius I the Persian administration of the Judaean province was 
efficient. Not at all improbably the Persian officials sensed the under- 
current of dissatisfaction and rebelliousness which animated a certain 
section of the people and took measures to control it. Accordingly 
during the greater part of the reign of Darius I the nationalist program 
must have been in a state of eager suspense, and, as has already been 
suggested, the nationalist party must have operated largely under- 
ground. 

In all probability the defeat of the Persians at Marathon in 490 B. c. 
raised the spirits and hopes of the Jewish nationalists immeasurably.??°? 
It demonstrated convincingly that the Persians were by no means 
invincible, as popular belief among the peoples of Western Asia, based 
primarily upon the victories and conquests of Cyrus some fifty years 
earlier, had undoubtedly come to regard them. And not that alone, but 
the victory at Marathon had been gained by a little, insignificant 
nation, previously almost unheard of, scarcely, if at all, larger in 
number and in power than the Jewish people. 

Now, if by their own, human efforts alone the Athenians could 
gain a victory so significant, then what might not the Jewish people 
accomplish when supported, as these nationalists firmly believed they 
were, by the sure promise of their own national god? For He was not 
only their own national god, but He was also the one, universal God, 
whose authority and will prevailed over all nations and peoples, the 
Persians included, and who was, as the prophet Malachi proclaimed 
Him at just about this time, the ‘‘great King,’’ whose name is revered 
among the nations.’ And had He not promised to His people, so at 


va Not at all improbably there were some among the ardent nationalists who 
attributed this Persian defeat at Marathon to Yahweh, in His réle as universal God 
and in fulfillment of His world-purpose, particularly as this affected the Jewish 
people, in quite the same manner as Deutero-Isaiah had almost forty years earlier 
attributed Cyrus’ successive victories and his establishment of the Persian Empire 
to Yahweh (Isa. 45.1 ff.). And again in the same manner a later writer, certainly a 
nationalist, attributed the victory of the Greeks over the Persians at Artemisium and 
the destruction of the Persian fleet in 480 B. c. tc Yahweh (Ps. 48.5-8; Ezek. 27.26-36; 
cf. “Psalm 48,” 5-18). And quite similarly other nationalist spokesmen affirmed, in 
the period following upon the complete collapse of Xerxes’ war against Greece, i. e. 
in the period beginning with 479 B.c., that the conquest of the Edomites and the 
ravaging of their land by the Nabataeans, just emerging from the Arabian Desert, 
had been actually brought about by Yahweh (Mal. 1.2-5; Isa. 34; 63.1-6). 

tar Mal. 1.14. 
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least many among them believed implicitly and eagerly, world- 
dominion, that, in other words, they would, with His help and in 
fulfillment of His revealed purpose, supplant the Persians as world- 
rulers??? After all there was nothing too fantastic in this hope and 
program, for but a little more than a half-century earlier what had the 
Persians themselves been but a simple, culturally undeveloped people, 
which had hitherto played no role whatever in world-affairs. But under 
Cyrus, their great king, whom Deutero-Isaiah had hailed as Yahweh’s 
“anointed one,’’?3 His chosen king and world-ruler, whom, in fulfill- 
ment of universal, divine purpose, He had prospered and made 
victorious in all his campaigns, they had achieved world-dominion. 
What then might not Judah, Yahweh’s own people, hope to achieve 
under the leadership of its own native king, a scion of David, Yahweh’s 
true ‘“‘anointed one,’”’ reenforced by Yahweh’s personal support in 
battle, by Yahweh Himself going out with their armies and fighting 
actively in their ranks, in literal fulfillment of His promise to them? 
With the background of this assurance the dream of freedom from the 
Persian yoke, regained political independence, and even eventual 
world-dominion, the establishment of a Jewish world-empire, similar 
to and replacing the present Persian world-empire, a Jewish world- 
empire which, under Yahweh’s protection and in accord with His 
world-purpose, would endure forever, a Jewish world-empire for which, 
viewed from a certain angle, the present Persian world-empire was 
merely the forerunner and preparation, was certainly not unjustified, 
nor was the expectation of its realization unreasonable. Beyond all 
question the Battle of Marathon provided a strong stimulant to the 
faith and hopes of these eager Jewish nationalists, who were merely 
biding their time before actively reinaugurating their program, Jewish 
nationalists, be it remarked here who were, in their program of world- 
dominion, as we shall learn in due time, likewise Jewish universalists, 
at least of a kind. 

By 490 B. c. Darius I was growing old. He had already occupied 
the Persian throne for thirty-one years. It was a reasonable assumption 
that the moment of his death could not be too far off. That moment, 
whenever it might come, with the confusion always attendant upon 
a change of rulers, would, so these Jewish nationalists must have 
reasoned among themselves, be most opportune for launching their 
program. Meanwhile plans must be matured and preparations made 
so that all might be in readiness for the decisive moment. Their 


%2 To be treated in the continuation of this study in subsequent volumes of 
HUCA. 
13 Isa. 45.1. 
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unhappy experience in the Zerubabel rebellion thirty years earlier had 
taught them a valuable lesson. Then they had waited too long and 
had inaugurated their program far too late. Had they been prepared 
to act promptly after the death of Cambyses and during the practically 
two years of chaos in the Persian royal administration which followed 
immediately thereupon, in other words had their rebellion been 
launched in 523 or 522 B. C., before Darius I had become king, con- 
solidated his strength and brought order out of the prevailing chaos, 
instead of near the end of 520 B. c., their rebellion might have suc- 
ceeded; so at least they could think with good reason. But by the time 
they were ready to act Darius I had established himself firmly upon 
the Persian throne and had the administration of the empire well in 
hand, with the result that all chance of a successful outcome to their 
venture had vanished. Let them not repeat this tragic mistake now. 

In all likelihood something of the purpose of these nationalists, 
and particularly of their plans of conquest and territorial expansion, 
had become generally known, and especially to the nations imme- 
diately adjacent to Judaea. They could not but understand that they 
would necessarily be the very first victims of this program. Not at all 
improbably, as has already been intimated, minor, initial hostilities 
had even been attempted against the Edomites and the Philistines, 
Judaea’s immediate neighbors, which aroused the implacable hatred 
and burning desire of these two nations for revenge. Certainly, as the 
plans of these Jewish nationalists began to take shape and, at least in 
their broad outlines, to become generally known, the neighboring 
nations must, in turn, have become correspondingly restless, and their 
animosity towards the Jewish people and suspicion of its intentions 
must have grown apace. They too must have sensed that the impend- 
ing death of Darius I would be the moment for the launching of the 
Jewish nationalist program, if it was ever to find realization in any 
measure. For them too therefore it promised to be a moment of 
crisis, for which they too must prepare, so that, whenever it might 
come, they too would be ready to act promptly and effectively. 

In November, 486 B. c. Darius I passed away. His death followed 
not too long after the day of the autumnal equinox, the Jewish New 
Year’s Day, upon VII/r1o, according to the calendar then in vogue 
in the Palestinian Jewish community. Upon this day of supreme 
sanctity the kings of Judah had from very early times been regularly 
anointed and inducted into the royal office.74 Quite probably for some 


4 Morgenstern, ‘“‘The New Year for Kings,” in the Gaster Anniversary Volume, 
439-456. 
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weeks, or perhaps even for some months, Darius’ death had been 
anticipated from day to day. Therefore, as Ps. 2 records, already upon 
this Jewish, equinoctial New Year’s Day of 486 B. c., precisely thirty 
years after the second Temple had been dedicated, the newly selected 
king of Judah was anointed and was formally installed in the kingship. 
This act was of course tantamount to, and was no doubt accompanied 
by, an official proclamation of Judah’s political independence. The 
rebellion had now definitely begun. 

The moment was favorable indeed. Xerxes, Darius I’s successor, 
had his hands full. In addition to meeting the momentary challenge of 
a rival claimant to the throne, his older brother, Artobazanes,??5 he 
had ‘to deal with a serious rebellion in Egypt, a province conquered 
barely forty years earlier by Cambyses, and which also was apparently 
waiting eagerly for the opportune moment of the death of Darius I 
to make an earnest effort to regain political independence.’® Quite 
naturally this Egyptian rebellion was of far greater magnitude and 
far more threatening to the stability of the Persian Empire than was 
that of the little Jewish people. With it Xerxes had to deal by direct 
action. The rebellion of the little, relatively insignificant Jewish people 
he could handle by indirect but equally effective measures. 

He had, so we have learned, been informed by the Persian adminis- 
trative officials of Judah and Samaria of what was brewing in 
Jerusalem,’?7 and likewise of the rapidly expanding fears of and 
animosities toward the Jewish people and their evolving nationalist 
program on the part of the neighboring nations. Taking prompt advan- 
tage of this situation, Xerxes granted to these nations, Edom, Moab, 
Ammon, the Philistines, Tyre and Sidon, permission to form a coalition 
against Judah, to hire mercenaries from various Bedouin tribes of the 
Sinaitic and Syrian Deserts, and to invade Judaea. Apparently he 
even sent a small Persian military force to evidence concretely his 
endorsement of this warlike undertaking. All this is the testimony of 
Ps. 83.7—-9, and particularly of the statement of v. 9, that Ashur, i. e., 
as we have learned, Persia, joined itself with Judah’s enemies, was an 
arm, a support, to the sons of Lot, i. e. to Moab and Ammon. This 
Persian participation in the campaign was undoubtedly of only 


5 Herodotus, VII, 2 f. 

26 Herodotus, VII, 1, 5, 7-8; Olmstead, History of Palestine and Syria, 579. 

27 In fact this must have been the “hostile accusation” of Ezra 4.6. Unquestion- 
ably these Persian provincial officials must have sent to Xerxes a full and detailed 
report of what was transpiring in Judaea and the adjacent states. Of this report the 
statement in Ezra 4.6 is of course only a very brief summary, but a summary mean- 
ingful indeed in the historic setting which we have recovered for it. 
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minimal extent and token nature, since at the moment, so we may 
assume, Xerxes could spare only a very small portion of his Persian 
army; but in no wise was it of incidental and meaningless character. 

The death of Darius I must have found these allied states better 
organized and more prepared for immediate and decisive action than 
were the Jewish rebels. The latter, despite their apparent realization 
of the grave and costly error which they had committed thirty-four 
years earlier, in advance of the Zerubabel rebellion, and which, more 
than all else, had from the first doomed that rebellion to failure, had, 
so it seems, once again relied too largely upon a fancied promise of 
divine help in the execution of their program. This divine help, as we 
shall learn later, they envisaged in very realistic form. Both because He 
was, in first degree, their own national god, and also in fulfillment of 
His presumptive world-purpose for them and for all mankind, Yahweh 
would Himself go out in their ranks and fight on their behalf; and of 
course under these circumstances numbers, whether of their own 
forces or of those of their enemies, were of little moment, for certainly 
the presence of Yahweh, the one, true world-God, in their midst and 
fighting on their side assured them of victory. Therefore, perhaps not 
at all surprisingly, despite long cherished hopes and plans, they had 
neglected to make adequate material preparations for either offense or 
defense. As Ps. 2 indicates unmistakably, already by the New Year’s 
Day of 486 B. c., the day of the anointing and investiture of the new 
Jewish king, the coalition of hostile, neighboring states was ready for 
action and was, so it seems, even encamped upon Judah’s borders and 
about to invade the country. But, as both Ps. 2 and 83 establish 
clearly, the Jewish nationalists in Jerusalem were not at all dismayed. 
Their absolute faith in Yahweh and in His supposed promise to them 
of total victory over all their adversaries and their trust in their newly 
anointed king buoyed them up and would not allow the threatening 
situation to alarm them too greatly. In fact in his sublime confidence 
in the divinely appointed destiny of his people, under the leadership of 
the new king, the author of Ps. 2, plainly an extreme nationalist, calls 
upon these hostile kings to take warning and to submit themselves to 
Yahweh and to His chosen king before it be too late. The full import 
of this warning and of the procedure of submission which it suggests 
will be determined in due time. 

But, as can easily be imagined, undeterred by any such warning, 
if it ever reached them, these foreign nations and their leaders pro- 
ceeded promptly to carry out their well-planned campaign. The inva- 
sion of Judaea was pushed rapidly. Apparently it found the Jewish 
nationalist forces too few and too weak, and likewise too unprepared, 
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to offer effective resistance. They were speedily overwhelmed and 
routed. The enemy advanced rapidly, massacring, taking captives and 
destroying ruthlessly as they went. The Jewish people were powerless 
to save themselves. Surrounded on all sides by implacably hostile 
nations, they had no place whither they might flee except into the 
fortress-city, Jerusalem, itself. We can readily imagine that, trusting 
in its traditional impregnability”7* and still putting faith in the sup- 
posed divine promise of victory, now presumably merely deferred, a 
large host of fugitives from the outlying districts sought refuge in 
Jerusalem. 

The siege of the city followed quickly. Apparently it did not 
endure long. Once again, no doubt still misled by their implicit faith 
in the promised, divinely mediated victory, the population of Jeru- 
salem found themselves totally unprepared for this siege. The fall of 
the city came speedily and completely. Joel 2.15-17, quite manifestly 
where it stands, a dislocated, interpolated fragment, which presents an 
altogether different picture than does the remainder of the chapter of 
the sad state of the Palestinian Jewish community and of the cause 
thereof, portrays graphically the panic of the people as the impending 
doom drew nearer and nearer.*”® The ruthless enemy rushed in through 
the breaches in the walls. As Obad. 11-14 and Ps. 137.7-9 indicate, the 
Edomites seem to have surpassed all the other federated nations in the 
savagery of their slaughter of the helpless Jewish populace. The 
Temple, despoiled of its treasure, was set on fire and was destroyed, if 
not altogether completely, at least almost so.’?° The city walls were 
razed and the city was devastated. Many thousands of the Jewish 
people, who had escaped massacre, were taken captive and carried off 
to be sold to the Greeks for resale in the slave-markets of the western 
world. Apparently the most active participation of the Tyrians and 


nia Cf eama4.12: 

28 Careful analysis establishes with certainty that Joel 2.15-17-+19b are an 
interpolation. Whereas the remainder of the chapter deals with the ravaging effects 
of the plague of locusts and Yahweh’s promise of relief therefrom, the theme of 
these vv. is the conquest of Judah and Jerusalem by foreign nations, with the result 
that the conquered Jewish people have become an object of derision unto them and 
Yahweh Himself is blasphemed by them. In this last thought we must see of course 
an expression of the doctrine of “for His name’s sake.’” Unquestionably only the 
bitter national catastrophe which we are gradually unfolding can constitute the 
historical background of this interpolated passage. It is undoubtedly a dislocated 
fragment of some larger text which dealt with this tragic event in Jewish history in 
one manner or another. It should be noted that with the excision of these vv. the 
remainder of the chapter reads more smoothly and its thought is completely unified. 

29 Cf. in particular Ps. 74.3-8. 
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Sidonians, and perhaps to some extent of the Philistines also,8° was 
in this commercial, rather than in the military, phase of the campaign. 

Seemingly the entire campaign was concluded quickly. All told it 
endured for not more than four months, and not at all improbably for 
a much briefer period. The recently anointed Jewish king succeeded 
in escaping from Jerusalem, only, however, to be speedily pursued and 
captured by the enemy.'! Just what was done with him is not known 
definitely, but there is little reason to question that he was put to 
death, together with his entire entourage, by the ruthless and deter- 
mined enemy, and this too, there is further reason for believing, only 
after being tortured mercilessly. 

But a pitiful handful of the Jewish community of Judaea survived 
the general massacre, the ensuing pursuit of the fugitives therefrom, 
and the sale into slavery in lands across the sea of those who were 
captured. This little handful constituted ‘‘the remnant left from the 
captivity,” a title which, it is now clear, described most literally their 
unhappy and even tragic situation. The land had been devastated.*? 
Jerusalem had been depopulated and demolished. The Temple had 
been burned and reduced to ruin. The substance of the people, what- 
ever it may have been, was dissipated completely. At the most they 
could eke out only a scanty and miserable existence. Above all else, 
their hopes. were shattered, for the moment at least, and their spirits 
crushed. And, quite naturally, their faith in Yahweh was sorely 
strained. Remembering His supposed promise to give them victory 
over all their enemies and with this eventual world-dominion, it must 
have seemed to some, perhaps even to many, that He had actually 
betrayed them, that He had not gone out with their warriors into 
battle, as He had undertaken to do, and that it was chiefly, if not 
solely, because of this failure on His part that this catastrophe had 


30 Inasmuch as Gaza had been from fairly early times one of the important slave- 
markets of the Near East; cf. Amos 1.6. 

131 Lam. 4.20; Ps. 89.39-52. 

32 A graphic and moving picture of the extreme devastation of the land and its 
almost total depopulation by these ruthlessly hostile nations is furnished by Ezek. 
36.1-15, and especially by vv. 4 and 11. That the conquest of Judah by ‘‘the nations 
round about”’ recorded in this passage refers to this catastrophe in 485 B. c. we have 
already established. Apparently in the years immediately following this unhappy 
event a tradition, or, perhaps better, a superstition, seems to have been current for 
a time in a certain section of the surviving remnant, that it was hopeless for any 
nation or people to attempt to live in Palestine, that it was a land which eventually 
cast out (literally ‘“‘miscarried”) every people or nation which might establish itself 
therein. This belief Ezek. 36.12-15 undertakes to refute. Vv. 12-15, voicing this 
specific theme, may well be not integral with, but a later supplement to, vv. 1-11. 
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befallen them.%3 Yet they dared not repudiate their faith in Him and 
His covenant with them completely, for without Him what hope and 
what assurance for the future could they have? With this background 
of experience in both fact and emotion on the part of this pitiable 
remnant, it is easy to comprehend the full import of the anguished 
cry in Isa. 63.15—64.11.%34 Sheer helplessness and desperation, if naught 


133 Ps. 44.10; 60.12 (=108.12). 
34 And especially in 64.4-11. These vv., the Massoretic text of which is plainly 
quite corrupt, I would reconstruct thus: 
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4. However, Thou hast rejected the upright man 
And him who does righteously, those who choose Thy ways; 
For Thou hast let us go astray, so that we have sinned against Thee; 
For a long time hast Thou been angry, while we have transgressed; 
5. So that we have become as one defiled, all of us; 
Even as the garment of a menstruous woman are all our righteous acts. 
Yea, we have become withered like a leaf, every one of us, 
And our iniquities carried us away as the wind; 
6. So that there was no one calling upon Thy name, 
Who bestirred himself to lay fast hold upon Thee; 
For Thou didst hide Thy face from us, 
And didst deliver us into the hand of our enemies. 
7. But now, O Yahweh, our Father art Thou; 
We are the clay and Thou art our Fashioner, 
Yea, the work of Thy hand are we all. 
8. Be not angry, O Yahweh, too exceedingly, 
And cherish not forever the memory of our iniquities; 
Take note, O pray, that Thy people are we all. 
g. Zion has become a wilderness, 
Jerusalem, a desolate place have they made it. 
10. Our holy Temple, yea, our glory, 
Where our fathers offered praise unto Thee, 
Has become a charred waste; 
Yea, our entire beloved place has become a ruin. 
11. In the light of all this, O Yahweh, wilt Thou hold Thyself back; 
Wilt Thou keep still and let us be crushed to the utmost? ~ 
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else, inability to turn elsewhere for help, kept the surviving Jews loyal 
to their God and sustained their faith in Him. 

Such is the story of the conquest and devastation of Judah, the 
siege and capture of Jerusalem, the burning of the second Temple, the 
massacre, captivity, enslavement and dispersion of by far the larger 
portion of the Jewish community of Palestine, and the leaving of only 
a “remnant from the captivity”’ resident in the land, by the Edomites, 
Moabites, Ammonites, Philistines, Tyrians, Sidonians and Persians, in 
the accession year of Xerxes, 486-5 B. C. 

Despite the fact that no direct account of this tragic episode in the 
history of the Jewish people has been preserved in the Bible, due 
undoubtedly to the fact that no chronological record seems to have 
been made, and much less a systematic and fairly contemporary 
history written, of the events which transpired in the life of the Jewish 
people between the release of Jehoiachin from prison by Amel- 
Marduk of Babylon in 561 B. c.'35 and the coming of Ezra to Jerusalem 
in 458 B. C.,%° this period when no king sat upon the Judaean throne, 
at least for any reasonable length of time, with the result that no royal 
chronicles of events were made and preserved, the memory of this 
tragic experience, one of the most tragic in all Jewish history, lived on, 
deeply engraved upon the soul of the Jewish people, and found occa- 
sional reference, not only in Biblical, but also in extra-Biblical Jewish 
literature. 

1 Enoch 89.66, 74 f. seem to know of a destruction of Jerusalem 
other and later than that by the Babylonians in 586 B. c., in which 


a. This emendation was suggested by a member of my 1955-6 seminar, Rev. 
John Ralls. 

b. There is here a very effective paranomasia in the words obvi’ and mnnw and 
in the contrast of the picture suggested by the former word and that implicit in the 
second half of the name, Jerusalem. 

c. This word, indispensable for the meter, was probably lost by haplography. 


It may be noted that in this address too, and particularly in 63.17 and 64.4 (as 
we have reconstructed this v.)—6, there is something of the accusation against Yahweh 
already noted, that He had not fulfilled His covenant obligation to His people, that 
He had led them astray, or at least had Himself allowed them to depart from His 
way, that He had even disregarded those who earnestly sought to walk in this way 
and then had become angered because of these sins on their part, for which He was 
Himself responsible in some measure, and in His anger had allowed them to be op- 
pressed and made to suffer far too much. 

135 2 Kings 25.27-35. 

36 The grounds for our adherence to this, the traditional date of Ezra’s coming 
from Babylon to Jerusalem, will be presented in the continuation of this study in a 
subsequent volume of HUCA. 
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the Edomites*? played a decisive réle, and in which the greater part 
of the Jewish people were destroyed, and which was followed by the 
great dispersion. Likewise vv. 72 ff. tell of three who attempted to 
rebuild the Temple; and, recorded in just this setting, one of these 
attempts must have been that necessitated by the destruction in 
485 B. C. Likewise 1 Esdras 4.45, 50 speak, though with unmistakable 
confusion of the event with the destruction of Jerusalem and the Temple 
by the Babylonians in 586 B. c., of a burning of the Temple by the 
Edomites and a forcible seizure by them of certain villages of the Jews. 
As S. A. Cook has established convincingly,'5* there is every reason 
to believe that a specific incident of Jewish history is here referred to; 
but this can not have been the catastrophe of 586 B. c., for at that time 
the Edomites, and also the Moabites and Ammonites, were allied with 
Judah against Nebuchadnezzar ;%? therefore it must have been an 
event of similar, catastrophic character, in which the Edomites played 
an active role, and which transpired at some moment later than 586 B.c. 
Also the recently discovered Dead Sea Scroll narrative of the Wars of 
the Sons of Light against the Sons of Darkness represents the Edom- 
ites, Moabites, Ammonites and Philistines as constituting the army, 
or at least a portion of the army, of Darkness."4? Very plainly we hear 
here a distinct echo of the historic event, the detailed story of which 
we are endeavoring to piece together. Justin's’ too tells of a conquest 
of the Jewish people by Xerxes, king of Persia. 

In the light of all this evidence which we have correlated and the 
quite startling conclusion which we have had to draw from it, it is 
significant indeed that already in 1899 Hugo Winckler,™? basing him- 
self solely upon an analysis of Obadiah, reached the conclusion that 
between the Babylonian conquest of Jerusalem and destruction of the 
Temple in 586 B. c. and the war with Antiochus Epiphanes of Syria 
in the second quarter of the second century B. c. Jerusalem must have 


137 Here represented symbolically as the wild boars; cf. Charles, The Apocrypha 
and Pseudepigrapha of the Old Testament, II, 256, note. The destruction of the Temple 
referred to in v. 66 is certainly other and later than the destruction recorded in v. 56. 
Moreover, in that first destruction the wild beasts, i. e. the Edomites, had no part, 
while in the destruction of the Temple recorded in v. 66 and the ensuing devastation 
of the Jewish people they are accorded a definite and active réle. 

138 Introduction to 1 Esdras, in Charles, op. cit., I, 13 f., and ‘““The Age of Zeru- 
babel,”’ in Studies in Old Testament Prophecy (ed. Rowley), 32 f., 35. 

139 Jer. 40.11. 

49 Sukenik, ’Osar Hamégillét Hag’nizét, p. 16, ll. 1-2. 

mt XXXVI, 3. 

142 A]torientalische Forschungen, II, 431 f. Note in particular the two final 
paragraphs. 
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been conquered and destroyed upon one other occasion, and that in 
this unhappy episode the Edomites must have played a very active 
part. George Foot Moore™ too drew from the account of Nehemiah’s 
grief, when the report of the sad state of Jerusalem and its populace 
was given to him, and of his subsequent conduct the inference that 
some grave calamity, one effect of which was a destruction of the city, 
had befallen the Jewish people shortly before Nehemiah’s time. And 
Sellin too reached much the same conclusion.4 Of these three 
scholars only Sellin attempted to pursue his initial inference to its 
complete and logical conclusion, and he entirely without success. 

Such are the evidence and the broad conclusion which we have 
drawn therefrom with regard to the destruction of Jerusalem by a 
coalition of the nations and peoples immediately adjacent to Judaea 
and the tragic consequences for its little Jewish community attendant 
thereon in the accession year of Xerxes, king of Persia. 

During the course of this investigation various challenging ques- 
tions have arisen, some of them basic to the proper reconstruction 
and authentication of the historic event which, at least in its broad 
outlines, we have recovered. In particular we have had occasion to 
note the firm belief of the nationalist party in the post-Exilic Jewish 
community, a belief fraught with far-reaching implications and tragic 
consequences, that Yahweh had promised to His people not only 
restoration of political independence and renewed national existence, 
but also world-conquest, to be achieved with His immediate and very 
concrete assistance, and resultant world-dominion, in other words a 
Jewish world-empire, a Jewish world-empire which would of necessity 
supplant the Persian world-empire established by Cyrus. What 
evidence is there for this? 

We have said also that this deeply-rooted belief carried with it the 
implied, or perhaps even the expressed, promise by Yahweh of the 
restoration to the throne of Judah of a native Jewish king, presumably 
of the Davidic dynasty. That this was the confident expectation of 
the nationalist party with regard to Zerubabel in 520 B. c. the words 
of the prophets Haggai and Zechariah attest amply. But Ps. 2.6-9; 
Lam. 4.19-21 and Ps. 89.39-52 speak also of a king actually ruling over 
Judah, an anointed one, plainly a scion of David, and plainly too not 
identical with Zerubabel, a king whose anointing and enthronement 
were attended by exalted nationalistic hopes and confident expecta- 
tions, a king who after a reign of manifestly very brief duration, was 


43 Judaism, I, 23. 
™44 Serubbahel, 57 f. 
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forced to flee before a conquering and merciless enemy, and who was 
captured and, impliedly, was put to death. We have linked Ps. 2 with 
the Jewish New Year’s Day, VII/10, 486 B. c., and the anointing of 
this king upon this very day, and with this the inauguration of this 
second Jewish rebellion against Persia. And, as we have noted also, 
Lam. 4.21 expressly identifies the Edomites as the hostile nation whose 
warriors pursued and captured this Jewish anointed king and ruth- 
lessly removed him from the stage of history. That Ps. 89.39-52, which 
recounts the sad fate of a Jewish anointed king at the hands of enemy 
nations who were the immediate neighbors of the Jewish community 
in Palestine, a Jewish king of the Davidic line, His covenanted obliga- 
tion with whom Yahweh had utterly failed to fulfill, refers to this same 
king seems reasonably certain. Is it possible to ascertain anything more 
about this king, and particularly just what his name may have been 
and what the circumstances attendant upon his anointing and 
installation in office? 

Sound and adequate answers to these cogent questions will assur- 
edly add much to that which we have already learned concerning this 
tragic catastrophe to the Jewish people in 486-5 B. C. 


(To be continued) 
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PSALMS 34 AND 145 IN THE LIGHT OF 
THEIR KEY WORDS 


LEON J. LIEBREICH 


Hebrew Union College - Jewish Institute of Religion, New York 


N a monograph devoted to a study of Psalms 1, 12, 14, 73 and 82 

Martin Buber operates with the following principle: ‘‘The recur- 
rence of the key-words is a basic law of composition in the Psalms. 
This law has a poetic significance — rhythmical correspondence of 
sound values — as well as a hermeneutical one: the Psalm provides 
its own interpretation, by repetition of what is essential to its 
understanding.’”! 

In order to test the validity of the ‘“‘basic law of composition 
in the Psalms’ applied by Buber, the present writer selects for 
analysis in this paper two out of the eight or nine alphabetical Psalms, 
namely, Psalms 34 and 145. He does so advisedly, inasmuch as 
regarding this particular category of Psalms, S. R. Driver expresses 
the view that “‘the alphabetical order appears to have been sometimes 
adopted by poets as an artificial principle of arrangement, when 
the subject was one of a general character, that did not lend itself 
readily to logical development.’’? As for Psalms 34 and 145, the 
following typical comments reflect the opinion of a considerable 
number of interpreters of the Book of Psalms. Concerning Psalm 34 
Duhm writes: “‘alphabetisch, ...und ist ein Mosaik’”’; Kittel: “im 
zweiten Teil wird eine Anzahl von religidsen Sentenzen ziemlich lose 
aneinander gereiht’’; Bertholet: ‘Ein alphabetischer Psalm, in dem 
man so wenig einen strengen Gedankenaufbau suchen darf wie Ps. 25”’; 
and Gunkel: ‘‘Von einem alphabetischen Psalm kann man bei den 
grossen formellen Schwierigkeiten, die er zu tiberwinden hat, keine 
allzustraffe Gedankenordnung verlangen.’’ As regards Psalm 145, 
Buttenwieser states: ‘‘Poetically the hymn is worthless. It appears to be 


tM. Buber, Good and Evil ((New York 1953), p. 52. The first part of this work, 
pp. 7-60, is a translation of the author’s Ha-Zedek v’he-‘Avel ‘al pi Zeror Mizmore 
Tehillim (Jerusalem 1950). On Leitwortstil in the Pentateuch see M. Buber and 
F. Rosenzweig, Die Schrift und ihre Verdeutschung (Berlin 1936), pp. 211 ff. and 
262 ff. 

2 An Introduction to the Literature of the Old Testament (Edinburgh 1950 reprint), 
p. 368. 
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a product of the time of literary decadence’’; Kittel: ‘‘Die alfabetische 
Anordnung und die spruchartige Dichtung erschweren die Feststellung 
eines strengen Gedankenfortschritts”’; Bertholet: ‘‘Ein alphabetischer 
Psalm, wie die meisten dieser Dichtungen ohne streng logischen 
Aufbau, eine lose Aneinanderreihung .. .’’; and Gunkel: ‘Der Psalm, 
alphabetisch geordnet, und darum mehr eine Kitinstelei als ein 
Kunstwerk zu nennen.”’ 

In striking contrast to these estimates of alphabetical Psalms 
in general and of Psalms 34 and 145 in particular are the views of 
the following commentators. In speaking of acrostic Psalms as a group, 
Kirkpatrick maintains that “such an arrangement, artificial though 
it seems, does not necessarily fetter a poet.’ According to KGnig, 
Psalm 34 ‘‘zerfallt trotz seiner alphabetischen Anordnung doch in zwei 
Sinnabschnitte.’’ And with reference to Psalm 145 Oesterley points 
out that “‘in spite of its being an acrostic psalm..., there is no sign of 
mechanical construction...’’; while K6énig concludes his analysis 
of this Psalm with the following statement: ‘‘Dieser Versuch, den 
Gedankengang dieser Dichtung zu durchschauen, wird hoffentlich, wenn 
er auch, soviel ich aus den neueren Kommentaren . . . ersehe, der erste 
ist, im wesentlichen das Richtige treffen.’’4 

Having pointed up the divergence of opinion that prevails among 
scholars apropos of the literary merit of Psalms 34 and 145, the 
present writer will now attempt to demonstrate that, on the basis of 
the key words which they contain, these two alphabetical Psalms 
exhibit Kunstwerk and not Kuinstelei and reflect perfect progress of 
thought and logical sequence. They may be alphabetic acrostics, 
but, to use the words of Buttenwieser in connection with Psalm 25, 
another alphabetical Psalm: “this fact, analysis shows, proved no 
drawback to the poet’s skill.”’ 


Psalm 34 


The superscription of this Psalm cannot be said to be an integral 
part of the composition. It was apparently inserted because, as has 
been observed,’ inyv in verse 1 tallies with 1»yy in verse 9. 

The analysis which follows attempts to show that, in the light 


3 The Book of Psalms (Cambridge 1916), Introduction, p. LXIV. 

4 Despite his failure to reckon with Leitwortstil, Kittel’s analysis of this Psalm, 
and not K6nig’s, is the closest approximation to the logical division of this Psalm 
on the basis of its key words. 

‘In the commentaries of Franz Delitzsch and Baethgen. 
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of the various key words, both the structure as well as the contents of 
this Psalm point unmistakably to its logical division into the following 
four units: 


Levsse 2-4; 

II. vss. 5-11; 
III. vss. 12-15; and 
IV. vss. 16-23. 


The key words in the first unit are the tetragrammaton (er) 
and the root 5$m (bis), the latter appearing in anadiplosis: vs. 2b, 
nda; vs. 3a, >sann. The use of a key word does not rule out recourse 
to synonyms. Thus the three synonyms for $m are: 42 (vs. 2), 
53) (vs. 4), and on (ibid.). The first half of this unit (vss. 2-3a) 
expresses the Psalmist’s resolve to laud the Lord at all times; the 
second half (vss. 3b-4) extends his summons to the humble (oy) 
to participate in the recital of praises to God. 

Besides the tetragrammaton which is repeated six times, the 
second unit of the Psalm exhibits the four key words wn, 87, 10n, 
and aw. The first is found at the beginning and toward the end of 
the unit: vs. 5a, 717” M8 nwt; vs. 11b, mm wat). The phenomenon 
of employing the same word both at, or toward, the beginning, as well 
as at, or toward, the end of a unit of thought is a characteristic literary 
feature. The poet resorts to this stylistic device not only at the 
beginning and end of a unit within a Psalm,” but also, as will be noted 
in the case of Psalm 145, at the beginning and end of a Psalm as 
a whole.’ 


6 This literary device is not restricted to the Book of Psalms. F. Landsberger, 
JBL 73 [1954], 213 ff., observes the use of it in the Song of Songs. A specimen in 
prophetic literature may be noted in Isa. 34.11-17, whose delimitation as a unit of 
thought is indicated by 1p...73 119v"...71w7") in vs. II and 7a Vv... mw7...1pa 
in vs. 17. 

7 The following Psalms, besides 145, exhibit this phenomenon: I: o’ywn vss. I, 6; 8: 
VS. 2a =VS. 10; 12: 078 090 vs. 2, 078 129 Vs. 9; 17: PI¥ Vs. 1, PI¥2 VS. 15; 20: 3? vs. 2, 
Iuy? Vs. 10; 21: A{YA vs. 2, 7493 vs. 14; 29: IY) vs. I, TY vs. 11; 52: 107 vs. 3, JON 
vs. 11; 58: pax and qwovwn vs. 2, ppaxb and owaw vs. 12; 59: )2.WN vs. 2, ’21wd vs. 18; 
67: 11992") vs. 2, 13972" vs. 8; 70: *n71y> vs. 2, "IY vs. 6; 71: MIAN vs. I, WA vs. 24; 
73: 310 vss. I, 28; 82: DDw vs. 1, THDW vs. 8; 96: PINT vss. I, 13; 97: INDY vs. I, INDv 
VS. 12; 103: 717 NN YD) DIA vss. I, 22; 104: MT NN YD) DID vss. 1, 35; 106: O51y> vs. 1, 
odiya tyr odiyn jy vs. 48; 107: 170M vs. I, "ION vs. 43; 118: vs. I=Vvs. 29; 122: mm n’3 
Vesey Oss Nod) VSe lp jose vsn Sy 130.0 T0n pbiyb »> .. . 11m vss. 1, 26; and 149: 
oon vs. I, yon vs. 9. Not included in this list are Psalms whose opening and 
closing verses have only the tetragrammaton, or ovnbs, or 495m, in common. 

The Book of Job furnishes an example belonging to this category in ch. 15, where 
102 occurs in vs. 2 and 0303) in vs. 35. As for the prophetic books, a specimen may 
be observed in Isa. 35, which opens with nww> and closes with pwv. 

See Addendum on p. 190. 
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The second key word, 81, occurs in vss. 8 and 10. In the former, 
“the angel of the Lord encampeth round about them that fear Him’’; 
in the latter, ‘‘there is no want to them that fear Him.’ Furthermore, 
in the last named verse God’s ‘‘holy ones” are exhorted to fear 
Him. 

The third key word, 10n, serves to identify those that seek the 
Lord with those who fear him. Thus, vs. 11 reads: “they that seek 
the Lord (want not any good thing)’’; and vs. Io: ‘‘(there is no want) 
to them that fear Him.” 

The last key word, 31%, appears as an adjective in vs. 9: ‘‘the 
Lord is good’’; and asa noun in vs. I1: ‘‘any good (thing).’’ Noteworthy 
are the two different connotations of 2)¥ in these two verses.’ While 
in the first the word has reference to the goodness of God, in the second 
it signifies ‘‘material, or worldly goods.” 

Once again we note that the employment of key words does not 
preclude the use of synonyms, as is evident from the occurrence 
of 5°xm (vs. 5), RIT (vs. 7), and axdmn (vs. 8). 

Having observed the outer form of the second unit of the Psalm, 
we turn now to its inner meaning in the light of the above key words. 
Following the call to laudation in the first unit, the second unit 
states the reason for the summons to the humble to praise God. Since 
experience has taught the Psalmist that his seeking the Lord evoked 
a response, he appeals to the humble to profit from his experience. 
He accordingly proceeds from the particular (vs. 5a) to the general 
(vs. 11b). The precious benefits which he derived from seeking the 
Lord (vss. 6 ff.) are at the disposal of all who will but emulate his 
example. The essential ideas which the poet intended to convey were, 
to judge from the key words, that whoever sets out to seek the Lord 
is apt, in the course of time, to learn to fear him, and fearing him, he 
-will suffer no want; for, the Lord who is good will amply provide 
him with all worldly goods. 

The reason why the third unit, the didactic part of the Psalm, 
follows at this point is quite obvious. Inasmuch as s> is thrice reiter- 
ated in the previous unit, the present unit proceeds to define m7” ne. 
Moreover, since the preceding unit concludes with 219, a word whose 
antonym is y7, the definition of the fear of the Lord is stated in terms 
of good and evil. The third unit thus follows in perfectly logical 
sequence. 


8 On this stylistic feature see C. C. Torrey, The Second Isaiah (New York 
1928), pp. 199 ff. and D. Yellin, Ketabim Nibharim, vol. II (Jerusalem 1939), 
pp. 86 ff. 
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The two key words in this unit are av (bis) and yn (bis). Once 
again 110 is employed in two varying connotations, differing from 
those observed in the foregoing unit. The first 21¥ (vs. 13) signifies 
“happiness” ;? the second (vs. 15) has reference to good deeds, or ethical 
behavior. The key word yn is likewise used in two different senses. 
In vs. 14 it refers to evil speech, as is clearly attested by the mention 
in the context of the tongue, the lips, and deceptive talk; while in 
vs. 15 it is used in connection with wicked deeds (219 7wy) yD ND). 

So much for the outer form of the third unit. The thought 
which it expresses is that he who fears the Lord and whose goal is 
to attain happiness in life must, from a negative aspect, speak no 
evil and do no evil, and, from a positive aspect, live the good life 
which consists in the performance of good deeds. Fear of the Lord, 
accordingly, means ethical behavior in one’s human relations. 

Having introduced the theme of good and evil in the third unit, 
the Psalmist, in the closing unit, presents a contrast between the 
blessed lot that is in store for the righteous and the dire fate that awaits 
the wicked. In order to make the contrast effective, recourse is had 
to alternation. Thus vs. 16 speaks of the righteous, vs. 17, of the wicked; 
vss. 18-21, of the righteous, vs. 22 of the wicked; and, to complete the 
process, vs. 23 reverts to the righteous. Parenthetically it may be 
observed that vs. 7 in our Psalm warrants the inference that its parallel 
in vs. 18 has reference to the righteous. 

The three key words in the last unit of the Psalm are prox (ter), 
(n)y7 (ter), and 5-xm (bis). The choice of the word pox is especially 
noteworthy in that it is limited exclusively to this part of the Psalm. 
Its threefold occurrence in only vss. 16-23 presupposes the poet’s 
conscious aim to treat this group of verses as a distinct unit of thought. 
That this was his intention is borne out still further if, in accordance 
with the view of a number of commentators, we choose to regard vs. 23 
as a supernumerary verse. For if this be the case, then the concluding 
unit of the Psalm, like the second, is earmarked as such by the 
phenomenon of opening and closing with the same word, namely: 
vs. 16a — “‘the eyes of the Lord are toward the righteous’; vs. 22b — 
“and they that hate the righteous shall be held guilty.” 

Added significance attaches to the employment of pts in the 
closing section of the Psalm. The word pax marks a fitting climax 
to the expressions m7 ‘v7 and m7 °x® in the second unit. The 
former has reference to man’s approach to God by way of seeking; the 
latter marks, as has been pointed out, an advance in thought, which is, 


9 BDB Lexicon, p. 375. 
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that the quest for the divine is conducive to the fear of the Lord. 
In the third unit, man’s attitude of fear in his relation to God is defined 
to include moral behavior in his relation to his fellow men. Implicit 
in the transition from the third to the final unit is the thought 
that the person who fulfills the requirements set down in vss. 14-15 
is a pax, a word descriptive of one who is just and righteous in 
character and conduct both towards God as well as towards men.” 

The second key word in the last unit of the Psalm, (4)y 1, appears 
in three verses. While in vs. 17 y7 is the evil that men do, in vss. 20 
(plural) and 22 (singular) my7 has the meaning “misfortune.” That this 
is the connotation of 7y7 in the last named verse is borne out by the 
poignant contrast between vss. 20 and 22, which is, that whereas the 
righteous are spared from many a misfortune to which they are exposed 
(vs. 20), a single catastrophe suffices to bring about the complete 
downfall of the wicked (vs. 22a). 

In contrast to the use of xm once in the second unit (vs. 5), 
its twofold occurrence in the closing unit of the Psalm (vss. 18, 20) 
reflects the poet’s aim to stress the assurance granted to the righteous 
that God will deliver them from their numerous vicissitudes. This, 
the central thought of the unit, is reinforced by the synonyms for 
bxa, which are yw in vs. 19 and mp in vs. 23. 

Whether one regards vs. 23 as a primary or secondary element 
in the Psalm before us, its appropriateness in the structure of the 
composition becomes crystal clear in the light of two considerations. 
First, by the inclusion of vs. 23 a numerical harmony is introduced 
between the second and fourth units of the Psalm by the sixfold 
recurrence of the tetragrammaton in each. Secondly, an ideological 
harmony between the second and fourth units is established by means 
of the parallel between vs. 9b in the former and vs. 23b in the latter, 
which makes the Psalm conclude on the same note that is sounded in 
vs. 9b, namely, that of trust in the Lord. 

A.final point to be noted in the construction of the Psalm is 
the employment of yow in each of its component parts and the alternate 
application of this verb to man and God. Thus, in the first unit (vs. 3) 
it is the humble who are summoned to hear; in the second unit (vs. 7) 
it is the Lord who hears the cry of the poor man; in the third unit 
(vs. 12) the Psalmist invites the young to hearken unto him; and in 
the last unit (vs. 18) it is once more the Lord who hears the cry of 
the righteous. 


10 BDB, p. 843. 
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Psalm 145 


The superscription of this Psalm, unlike that of Psalm 34, is interwoven 
with its structure. The Psalm accordingly opens and closes with the 
same word. ‘‘Praise’’ is the first word of its initial verse as well as of 
its concluding verse. It is in this manner that the poet has earmarked, 
besides adopting the acrostic form, the basic unity of his literary 
composition. 

The verb 772 is placed in three significant positions within the 
framework of the Psalm, namely, at the beginning, in the middle, and 
at the end, in each instance in the second half of the verse, as follows: 


Vst- AY) DoS JOU. al aN 1 
vs. 10:41 19.939. 7 TOM; 
vs. 21: 791 Odbiy> wip ow wa b> 493%). 


These three half-verses constitute a progression. In the initial 
verse the poet alone blesses the Lord; in the central verse the select 
few, God’s saintly ones, bless him; and in the final verse the climax is 
reached with the fervent hope that ‘‘all flesh’’ may bless him for ever 
and ever. 

The verse in the middle position (vs. 10) divides the Psalm into 
two equal parts, each of which consists of three distinct units, as 
follows: 


Prelude: vss. I-2; 
I: vss. 3-6; 
II: vss. 7-9; 
Interlude: vs. 10; 
III: vss. 11-13; 
IV: vss. 14-20; and 
Postlude: vs. 21. 


There is nothing subjective or arbitrary about dividing the Psalm 
in this particular fashion. For, in the main, it is the key words which 
determine the component parts in the above division of the Psalm. The 
units designated as Prelude, I, II, and III are each characterized by 
resort to the favorite stylistic device of opening and closing with the 
same word. Thus the Prologue opens with “‘praise’’ and closes with 
“and I will praise’; unit I opens with “great is the Lord... and His 
greatness” and closes with ‘‘and I will tell of Thy greatness’; II com- 
mences with ‘‘Thy great goodness’ and concludes with ‘‘the Lord is 
good to all’’; and III begins with ‘‘the glory of Thy kingdom” and 
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ends with ‘“‘Thy kingdom is a kingdom for all ages,” the word “‘king- 
dom” being followed by its synonym ‘‘dominion.” 

Moreover, taken as a group, units I and II, the Interlude, and 
unit III are likewise knit together by the device of opening and 
closing with the same word. For, exclusive of vs. 3 whose purpose 
it is to establish a link between it and the end of unit I, the entire 
group of units under consideration commences with 71714 17 (vs. 4a) 
and concludes with 77) 17 (vs. 13b). 

A number of the recurring words are contained in anadiplosis. 
This rhetorical figure is represented in the following: in the Prelude: 
“and I will bless Thy name for ever and ever’’ — “‘every day will I 
bless Thee’’; in the transition from the Prelude to unit I: ‘“‘and I will 
praise’ — “‘highly to be praised’’; in the transition from II to the 
Interlude: ‘‘over all His works’ — ‘‘all Thy works’; in III: “Thy 
might’’ — “‘His mighty acts’’; and again in II]: “‘and the glory of the 
majesty of His kingdom” — ‘‘Thy kingdom is a kingdom.” 

Recourse to key words does not, as has already been observed 
in the analysis of Psalm 34, exclude the employment of synonyms. 
In the Psalm before us, the synonyms for “‘blessing’’ and ‘‘utterance”’ 
are especially striking. In the Prelude appear ‘“‘extol’’ and “‘praise’’; 
in unit I, “laud,” ‘‘declare,”’ “rehearse,” “‘speak,’’ and ‘‘tell’’; in II, 
“pour forth” and “‘sing’’; in the Interlude, “‘praise’’ (qi71”) ; and in III, 
“speak,” “talk,” and ‘‘make known.” 

In the verbs of unit I there is alternation between the first and 
third persons. After the four verbs in the Prelude, all in the singular, 
unit I exhibits the following alternation: naw’, 1777”, 7MwE, 170N’, and 
m1poN. By this process the thought that all might come to share the 
poet’s appreciation of God is made effective and emphatic. Not until 
the Postlude does the Psalmist revert to speaking in the first person. 

Having demonstrated that from the standpoint of the key words 
used, each of the parts up to and including unit III is structurally 
a separate entity, we shall now indicate that each of these divisions is 
a thought-unit as well. In the Prelude the poet expresses his purpose 
to bless the Lord continually. In passing, it may be noted that in order 
to leave no doubt that to bless the Lord is to praise him, qow 7374") 
ay) adiyd in vs. 1 is equated with ty1 adbiyd qow mddam in vs. 2. 

Unit I specifies what praise of God consists of. First and foremost 
it means an appreciation of his greatness. That this was intended to be 
the theme of this unit is evident from the threefold mention of 
“‘great(ness)”’ in vss. 3 and 6. God's greatness is revealed in his works 
(vs. 4); in his mighty acts (zbzd.); in the splendor of his majesty (vs. 5); 
in his wondrous works (zbid.); and in the might of his awe-inspiring 


9 66 
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acts (vs. 6). The Psalmist, to be sure, is fully cognizant of all these 
manifestations of divine greatness. But it is his most ardent desire that 
others might share his own deep appreciation of the greatness of God. 

From the theme of God’s greatness the Psalmist, in II, turns 
to a contemplation of the two phases of his nature: his justice or 
righteousness, on the one hand, and his goodness and mercy, on the 
other." That the second of these divine attributes is accentuated is 
obvious from the twofold mention of God’s goodness (vss. 7, 9) and 
the twofold reference to his compassion (vss. 8, 9). The sentiment which 
the Psalmist voices is that others might be appreciative of God’s 
goodness and mercy. 

By “others” the poet, in accordance with the Interlude, has in 
mind all whom God has made, and especially his saints. Implicit 
in the anadiplosis in vss. 9-10, which marks the transition from II to 
the Interlude, is the thought that in view of God’s goodness and 
compassion to all, it is proper that all should sense the urge to praise 
him. 

Suggested in the first instance by the appellative ‘‘king’”’ for God 
in the Prelude (vs. 1), the fourfold reiteration of “‘kingdom”’ in III 
determines the primary theme of this unit, which is, the kingdom of 
God. Ideologically, this theme derives from II. For the kingdom 
of God (III) is a form of divine government that is based on the 
principles of justice and mercy (II). Furthermore, mankind’s awareness 
of the prevalence of divine justice and mercy (II) will ultimately lead 
to a world-wide recognition of the kingdom of God on earth (III). 
A secondary theme in III, suggested by Jn2n in vs. 4 of unit I, is 
that of God’s might, which is twice associated with his kingdom 
(vss. II, 12). Presumably the underlying thought is that a wide-spread 
realization of the existence of the kingdom of God will reflect, or 
vindicate, the power of God in the universe. 

The basic themes dealt with thus far have been the concrete 
evidences of God’s greatness (I), his exercise of goodness and com- 
passion (II), and the reality of his kingdom and power in the world 
(III). The key to an understanding of the role played by the seven 
verses which comprise IV in the structure of our Psalm is to be found 
in the middle verse of the unit, namely, vs. 17. The latter points to the 
direct dependence of IV upon II. Thus pox in IV (vs. 17) reverts to 
4np ty) in II (vs. 7); and tom in IV (vs. 17), to ton(-7n) in IT (vs. 8). 
The one key word, $3, which IV contains no less than eight times 


1 Cf. G. F. Moore, Judaism, vol. | (Cambridge 1927), p. 387: ‘“These attributes... 
run through the Bible like a cord of two colors intertwined.” 
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with reference to human beings, is traceable to vss. 9-10, where the 
former verse marks the transition from II to the Interlude. 

The central position of vs. 17 and the key word 95 in IV enable 
us to view the contents of this unit from the standpoint of the Psalmist. 
His conscious aim in IV was unquestionably to elaborate upon the 
theme in II by adducing a number of illustrations of the two elements 
in God’s nature, which are, his all-encompassing love and justice. 
Illustrative of the first of these attributes are God’s support of the 
falling and of those who are bowed down (vs. 14); the supply of food 
to his creatures (vss. 15-16); his nearness to those who call to him in 
sincerity (vs. 18); his responsiveness to the requests and pleas of his 
worshippers (vs. 19); and his protection to those who love him (vs. 20a). 
The second attribute, that of justice, is implicit in the statement 
at the end of the unit (vs. 20b) that God destroys all the wicked. 

With the continuous repetition of b> in IV our Psalm attains 
to the very pinnacle of universalism. For, the acts of God’s love and 
justice enumerated in the unit are made manifest to all mankind. 

For all that God is and for all that he does the Psalmist constantly 
utters his praises. Would that “all flesh’? might be inspired by his 
example to rehearse the praises of God continually! This is the burden 
of the Postlude. 


ADDENDUM TO NOTE 7 


R. G. Moulton, The Literary Study of the Bible (Boston 1896) and E. Z. Melamed, 
Tarbiz, vol. 20 (1949) have independently observed the stylistic device of employing 
the same word(s) at the beginning and the end of a Psalm. The former, op. cit., p. 53, 
describes it as ‘‘the Envelope Figure, by which a series of parallel lines running to 
any length are enclosed between an identical (or equivalent) opening and close.” 
The latter, op. cit., p. 23, notes that one of the external characteristics of many 
Psalms is the verbal similarity between their opening and closing. 

By way of illustration Moulton adduces three of the Psalms registered in Note 7, 
namely, Pss. 8, 103, and 104. With respect to the first of these he states (op. cit., 
p. 70): ‘“The whole of this poem makes a single envelope figure.” Cf. op. cit., Pp. 53; 
note 2. And on Pss. 103 and 104 he comments (op. cit., p. 150 bottom): “‘these poems 
(are) united by their structure — the common enveloping refrain, ‘Bless the Lord, 
O my soul.’ ”’ 

Melamed (0p. cit., p. 23, note 87) cites only Ps. 139 as an illustration. Of this 
Psalm, Moulton (op. cit., p. 77) writes as follows: ‘‘This exquisite lyric is in structure 
a very extended form of the envelope figure. But the opening verse, when it appears 
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at the close, has undergone an important change: for the indicative mood of the 
opening — 
O Lord, thou hast searched me — 


we have at the end the imperative mood — 
Search me, O God — 


and the whole movement of the poem is to lead from the one state of mind to the 
other.” 

Ps. 139 was not registered in Note 7, because that Note restricted itself to 
instances where a verbal link is established between the first and last verses of a 
Psalm. If, however, we broaden the meaning of ‘‘opening’’ and ‘‘closing’’ of a Psalm 
to include the first four or five verses and the last four or five verses respectively, the 
number of Psalms belonging to the category under consideration is substantially 
augmented. 

The following Psalms, in addition to Ps. 139, exhibit the phenomenon in question: 

3: D>y] mop Joan) vs. 2, [mm] nop vs. 8; and [onda 15] mnyww> [px] vs. 3, 
mywn [mm] vs. 9. 

6: [8p] mdqa3 [wen] [roxy] vd32 vss. 3-4, [pas b> No] Ibm vs. IT. 

9g: [ptx] vbw... vDwn [nwy] vs. 5, [0] 1WDw vs. 20. 

10: [wea] msn [by yor Som] vs. 3, [nyow oy] mixn vs. 17. 

tr: [mvp pary] oywin vs. 2, [o-nD] oywr [by rw] vs. 6; and [byD AD] prox 
vs. 3, [ans] mptx [mT] pK vs. 7. 

18: ‘05501 vs. 3, ‘woDD vs. 49; ’yw []Ip)] vs. 3, myw [St] vs. 51; and [}>1] 
[ywis] "2s vs. 4, aNd [-vdDD] vs. 49. 

25: [Nyx] °wD) vs. I, WD) [N70v] vs. 20; nwiaK bx vs. 2, wiaN bx vs. 20; and 4p 
Vs. 3, lp vs. 21. 

26: »nddn -nna °2N vs. I, JON *ND IN) vs. II. 

30: [°5 2x] nnow [do] vs. 2, amow [177K] vs. 12; and °mdx m7 vss. 3, 13. 

33: [yaxn axdo] mm ton vs. 5, [\y>y] mm qton [7] vs. 22. 

35: am... 19551 wa? vs. 4, 7059) nwa [wad]... 19M war vs. 26. 

36: ywrd vs. 2, o°ywn vs. 12. 

AI: yas [vp2a mann dy] vs. 3, [ody] oa [yar nd oD] vs. 12; and °20n mI wvs. 5, II. 

47: yas b> [by dita] 750 vs. 3, past b> 450 vs. 8 and [02 by ornds] 75D vs. 9. 

50: mar [Sy ona on >] vs. 5, [°7aD" 77n] Ma? vs. 23. 

55: [ps °>y] wn vs. 4, [prtsd] wr [odiyd yn? xd] vs. 23. 

56: °5 qwa mwy? ap sw 8d onnvs ody iat b>aw obeys nvan pdx 28 vss. 4-5, 
% ons qwy? mo xs xd onnva odes tat bbs mia rat bons ombsa vss. 11-12. 

57: nos) ton [ombx now...) own vs. 4, [opnw tyi] Jan ow [ay 51 °3] 
NON vs. II. 

60: 1nmit om >N vss. 3, 12. 

62: ws dy finninn mx Jy] vs. 4, [mwyns] wd [odwn ans »D] vs. 13. 

64: P onnd... oxn [1977] onwd vss. 4-5, onwd... oNND yn... 07") vss. 8-9. 

69: ods up win vs. 2, pwr ods vs. 36. 

74: pany [uv] vs. 4, pars [hip nown dx] vs. 23. 

75: }7p on Sy oywidy vs. 5, [pas] map main [ymax] oywr np [b>] vs. It. 

79: 2Dv> ADAM [12m] vs. 4, TIN [ws] onan... wad [avr] vs. 12. 

80: AyyIN PAD ANTI DwA OMNDdS vs. 4, TyVIN JID ANT WIwA [NS] ods [m7] vs. 20 

84: MINA 77” vss. 2, 4, 13. 

85: 7708 [mm nx] vs. 2, [adjay jon] 12898) vs. 13. 
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86: JI2y yin vs. 2, [qnox 129] nywim qJray> [q1y man] vs. 16. 

89: 4JnnoN [yTN] vs. 2, [NNNA [a> nyawi] vs. 50. 

92: [Jon 1paa] and vs. 3, [mr Ww» >>] pind vs. 16. 

98: yrs [’ops $5 Wa] vs. 3, yaNT [vDw> Na] vs. 9. 

99: [Nim] wip vss. 3 and 5, [10x mm] wip vs. 9. 

101: o'MN 4773 vss. 2, 6; [225] ona qbans vs. 2, oven [7773] 777 vs. 6; apa 
‘na vss. 2, 7; and °»y tnd vss. 3, 7. 

109: *ndnn (omdx] vs. 1, 255m vs. 30. 

111: ty nay [inptxi] vs. 3, syb napy [inban] vs. 10. 

112: 1y> nqoy npr) vs. 3, 1y9 N7DY INPI¥ vs. 9. 

114: apy? [na] vs. 1, apy? [mx] vs. 7. 

116: NPN vss. 2, 17; NPN 17” OWA) vss. 4, 13, 17. 

121: ]10v vs. 3, 10w vs. 8. 

126: m9 [130wd)] vs. 2, T2772 [Na Na] vs. 6. 

130: [7 town] nny [ox] vs. 3, yminy [$50 Sxaw ns 775? NIM] vs. 8. 

132: 37> [ma 21] vs. 1, 19 []7p Mos] vs. 17. 

138: Jon [Sy Jow n& ATE] vs. 2, [ody] JI0n [m7] vs. 8. 

139: yam ~napn [mm] vs. 1, [:229] yy [dx] npn vs. 23; and [aniz0m] °D77 [45] 
vs. 3, [o>.y] qata [nn °a ayy] 777 [oN] [AN] vs. 24. 

141: pNdyD vss. 4, 9. 

143: Jnprsa [-ny] vs. 1, wD) a9¥D HSIN] JnpIxa vs. 11; [M8 vdwea sian dx}] 
Jray vs. 2, aay [x °D] vs. 12; nm (b> qpd prxy xd >] vs. 2, °ymn [mm Jew yy0>] 
vs. 11; and ['w53] a8 [779 >) vs. 3, °a°s [N°D¥N FIDNAI] vs. 12. 

148: O0°DvN vss. I and 4, 0°DY) vs. 13. 

The above list, together with the twenty seven Psalms registered in Note 7, 
reveals the fact that half of the Book of Psalms utilizes, to use Moulton’s desig- 
nation, the ‘‘Envelope Figure.”’ 

Both Moulton (op. cit., pp. 427-8) and Melamed (oP. cit., p. 23, note 87) adduce 
one example each of the occurrence of this phenomenon in prophetic literature as 
well. In a paper which is to appear in the October issue of JOR, 47 [1956] the writer 
will deal with this stylistic device in the Book of Isaiah. 


THE TREATMENT OF ANTHROPOMORPHISMS AND 
ANTHROPOPATHISMS IN THE SEPTUAGINT 
OF ISAIAH* 


HARRY M. ORLINSKY 


Hebrew Union College - Jewish Institute of Religion, New York. 


A 


1. While preparing an analysis of mx sin -p~a/6TL KUpLos éverel- 
ato avtols in Isa. 34.16 for my “Studies in the St. Mark’s Isaiah 
Scroll, VI’ (this Annual, 25 [1954], 85 ff.) I found it necessary to 
determine the attitude that the Septuagint translator" of Isaiah dis- 
played towards the anthropomorphisms and anthropopathisms that 
he found in his Hebrew text. The present article is the result of 
the study. 


2. It should be stated at the very outset that the few studies that 
have been made recently of this aspect of Bible translation do not 
indicate that their authors attacked the problem objectively. Whether 
they were conscious of it or not, they started out with the notion that 
the physical and other human attributes of God as described in the 
text of the Hebrew Bible were repulsive to the Septuagint translators. 
Consequently, they tended to overlook the many passages in the 
Septuagint where the ‘“hand”’ or ‘‘foot’’ or ‘‘anger’”’ of God was repro- 
duced literally in the Septuagint, and attributed anti-anthropomorphic 
tendencies to the translator in the one or two passages where these 
words were not reproduced literally. In short, the methodology was 
faulty, and the conclusions invalid and misleading. 


*I have employed the following abbreviations: MT for Masoretic Text (any 
printed edition); LXX for the Septuagint, J. Ziegler’s model edition of Isaias (1939) 
in the Gottingen series; JPS for the Jewish Publication Society Translation of the 
Hebrew Bible (1917); RSV for the Revised Standard Version of the Holy Bible 
(1952); Schleusner for his Novus Thesaurus Philologico-Criticus... Veteris Testa- 
menti, 5 vols. (Lipsiae, 1820). 

«On the possibility of a separate translator for Chapters 36-39, see the latter 
part of §7 below. J. Ziegler, ‘‘Einleitung,’’ pp. 95 ff., saw no reason to suspect more 
than one translator for the entire Book. 
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3. In 1943 C. T. Fritsch published his doctoral dissertation on The 
Anti-Anthropomorphisms of the Greek Pentateuch. In general, not many 
scholars made direct study of the author’s data and methodology, 
and some of them tended to accept the conclusions of this work un- 
critically.2 In my somewhat detailed review of this work (in Crozer 
Quarterly, 21 [1944], 156-1603), I attempted to demonstrate how 
Fritsch ‘‘allowed himself, quite without realizing it of course, to be 
misled by his predecessors into accepting as a premise what he should 
first have demonstrated to be a true proposition; namely, he should 
have proved that we are really dealing with anti-anthropomorphisms, 
etc., before assembling, classifying, and discussing them as such. As 
a matter of fact, the reviewer is now convinced more than ever, as a 
result of Dr. Fritsch’s collection of the data, that what have been re- 
garded by virtually everyone as instances of an anti-anthropomorphic 
attitude on the part of the Septuagint translators are the result of 
nothing more tendentious than mere stylism, with theology and 
philosophy playing no direct role whatever in the matter...’ (op. 
cit., pp. 156-7). Thus Fritsch made nothing of the fact that the LXX 
translated the ‘‘face’’ of God literally 18 (!) times in the Pentateuch, 
and proceeded to create an anti-anthropomorphic fiction out of one (!) 
instance of this phenomenon — and an alleged one at that (bid). My 
criticisms dealt also with the “eyes,” “wrath,” “mouth” and “hand” 
of God, the pronominal suffix ‘‘His,’’ and several alleged anti-anthro- 
pomorphisms.‘ 


2E.g., I. Soisalon-Soininen, Die Texiformen der Septuaginta-Ubersetzung des 
Richterbuches (Helsinki, 1951), pp. 83-4; R. Loewe, ‘“Jerome’s Treatment of an 
Anthropomorphism,” Vetus Testamentum, 2 (1952), 262 n. 2. J. Reider’s review (JBL 
63 [1944] 203-5) asserted that ‘‘As to the numerous cases of anti-anthro- 
pomorphism listed in the book, not all of them can be accepted as such without 
demur ... The author’s judgment may be challenged also on other points...” 

3 Cf. also §1 on pp. 32-3 of my article on “‘The Septuagint — its Use in Textual 
Criticism” (Biblical Archaeologist, 9 [May 1946}). 

4 The lack of methodology is apparent also in such works as J. Wevers’ article 
on ‘‘Exegetical Principles Underlying the Septuagint Text of 1 Kings ii 12 — xxi 43” 
(Oudtestamentische Studién, 8 [1950], 318), and the article by Loewe cited in n. 2 
preceding. A particularly glaring case in point is D. H. Gard’s interpretation of The 
Exegetical Method of the Greek Translator of the Book of Job (JBL Monograph Series, 
Vol. VIII, 1952); cf. my review in JBL, 73 (1954), 251-3; and that by G. Zuntz in 
L’Antiquité Classique, 22 (1953), 538-41. In his descriptive listing of ‘“Septuaginta- 
Forschungen,” § II. Die Septuaginta als Ubersetzungsurkunde (Theologische Rund- 
schau, 22 [1954], 171 ff.), J. W. Wevers is less than objective in his treatment of the 
works by Fritsch and Gard (174-5, 187-90), colleagues of his at Princeton Theological 
Seminary. Cf. A. Soffer’s Critical Note on ‘‘ ‘The House of God/Lord’ in the Septu- 
agint of the Pentateuch,”’ JBL, 75 (June, 1956). 
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4. My conclusion that ‘‘What is involved is not theology, but stylism 
and intelligibility’’ holds good not only for the Pentateuchal material 
but also for the Septuagint of Job (op. cit., 159-160), and now also 
for the Septuagint of Isaiah, as will be indicated below. In addition, 
my student Arthur Soffer is completing for his Master of Hebrew 
Letters thesis a detailed study of the treatment of anthropomorphisms 
and anthropopathisms in the Septuagint of Psalms, and the data 
have led him to the identical conclusion. 


B 


5. The “hand” (7) of God occurs 38 times in the Hebrew text of 
Isaiah. It is reproduced in the Septuagint literally (7 yelp) on all 
but2 occasions’ :1.25°/5.%3,.25.(b15) + 8.117 0.11, 16, 20; 10.47 11.11; 15; 
TA 20527) TOG: 23.1 20:23 >-31.3 34:17 40.2-:411.207 43573° 45.11, 123 
48.13; 49.2, 22; 50.2; 51.16, 17; 59.1; 60.21 (Epya xetp@v avrov for 
masoretic °T nwyps) ; 62.3; 64.7; 65.2; 66.2, 14. 

In 25.10 (ain 792 MAD minvD/OTL avaTavow dwoe 6 Beds Erl 
TO Opos ToOvTO) and 50.11 (039 nernmg ot /du’ Ewe evyeveTo Tadra 
vutv) the translator rendered freely in accordance with the context. 
On the other hand, in 40.12 our translator did not hesitate to repro- 
duce (arn) ibywa camo») by 7H xeupt.° 


6. The “right hand” (7) of the Lord is reproduced literally (7 
de&La) in all 3 occurrences: 40.10; 48.13; 62.8.7 


7. The “ear” of God (yj) was rendered literally (76 ods) in 5.9; 
22.14; 59.1; note that in the first two instances the masoretic text 
reads not ‘ya but (nisax mm cuya/els Ta Ta (or, Tots wal) KU- 


5 I may note here that the complete Isaiah Scroll (formerly St. Mark’s, and now 
in Jerusalem, Israel. See the accounts by M. Jacobs [in American Jewish Congress 
Weekly, April 25, 1955, pp. 7-10] and G. Svet [in the American Hebrew weekly 
Ha-Doar, Feb. 25, 1955, pp. 2-3]) reads here: "YY [not 190% as transcribed in the 
ASOR edition] 7 WY 717". This is not the place to discuss 1'1’/atrov (or commonly 
emended 117 ’9% for masoretic Kethib 190 Qere *Y¥D). On some of the variant 
readings in this Scroll in relation to the LXX, see my Studies I-VI], listed in this 
Annual, 25 (1954), n.*. 

6 In discussing this verse in relation to the variant reading in the Scroll (Annual, 
25 [1954], 90-92), Prof. H. G. May of Oberlin reminded me that masoretic 07), as 
against the Scroll’s 0” ’®, was proved original also by the Creation Story in Gen. 1, 
where, exactly as in our own verse, it is 0’2 (not 0?°D!), O°2W and YS that were 
involved. 

7J follow Rahlfs and Ziegler in regarding 6d&ns as but a corruption of de&as; 
Schleusner, on the other hand, prefers 60£éns, cf. s. 60€a (also s. d0£a for TON). 
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ptov caBaw. In two verses, however, 37.17, 29, it would appear that 
anti-anthropomorphism was at work: in the former 4s m7 AA 
787) Py mm npp yowi was rendered eloadxovooyv, xvple, eEia- 
BdeWor,® xbpre; and in the latter verse "mya m2y Juv) was turned 
into Kal ) WuKpla cou aveéBn mpos we. My student Marshall S. Hurwitz 
is now at work on a Master of Hebrew Letters thesis that deals 
inter alia with the Septuagint of Isa. 36-39 in relation to the Septua- 
gint of the rest of the Book. In the parallel passages in II Kings 19.16, 
29, jt’ and py are reproduced literally in the Septuagint. 


8. The “mouth” (m5) of God was translated literally (TO o7rdua) 
twice in the expression 129 m7 °p °D (1.20; 58.14), and once para- 
phrastically (40.5, 67t KUptos EX\a4Anoe — unless *» was overlooked 
accidentally after *>); again literally in 45.23; 48.3; 55.11, and para- 
phrastically in 30.2 (byw xd -pi/éwé O€ ok emnpwrnoay; cf. RSV 
“without asking for my counsel,’’ JPS ‘‘And have not asked at [!] 
My mouth”’). In 34.16 mx xin °» °D was rendered 67u KUptos éverel- 
aro avrots, probably because the Septuagint Vorlage read »5» >> 
m¥ Gan) mm.9 


9. The “‘foot’’ of the Lord (1) is reproduced faithfully (6 zovs) 
in 56.1. In 60.13 there was haplography of the entire clause oipn 
sa28 °2: either in the Hebrew Vorlage of the Septuagint or in the 
Septuagint proper. 


10. The ‘‘voice’”’ of God (ip) is rendered faithfully (7 @wv7) in all 
6 instances: 6.8; 28.23; 30.30, 31; 32.9; 66.6: 


11. The “lips” of the Lord (o:n5y) was translated literally (76 
XeEtAOS) in 30.27.7° 


12. The ‘arm’ (yin1) of God was reproduced literally (6 Bpaxiwy) 
iN 30.30; 40.10; 51.5 (bis), 9; 52.10; 53.13 59.16; 62.8; 63.5, 12. In 


5 R. Kittel’s note in Biblia Hebraica3 reads: “‘G 2 R YY.’ One may well wonder 
how Kittel could distinguish 729 from 7’PY via eiaBePov! On the all-too-frequent 
worthlessness and misleading character of Kittel’s so-called criticus apparatus, see 
most recently my “Studies in the St. Mark’s Isaiah Scroll, IV’ (Jewish Quarterly 
Review, 43 [April, 1953], 329 ff.) and “VII” (Tarbiz, 24 [1954], 4-8), and ‘Notes on 
the Present State of the Textual Criticism of the Judean Biblical Cave Scrolls” (to 
appear in the W. A. Irwin Festschrift, 1956). 

9 Annual, 25 (1954), 88-90. 

70 The ]i¥? of God in the parallel clause is not reproduced, either because the 
Hebrew Vorlage was different or because the LXX text (presumably a form of 7 
y\Gooa atrot) has itself undergone corruption: 1B8 IVD (PAIVD RI MA-Ow AIM 
indo wy? i209: ovr ands VN_Y NNW 7351/ Karouevos 6 Oupods, wera d0éns TO AOYLOV 
TV XELEwY abTod, TO AOyLOY dpyis TAHpEs, Kal ) Opy1) Tod Ovuod ws wp EerTar. 
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48.14 masoretic (aq) iy4n was read yr in the Septuagint (Tov 
apal omépua xaddalwr). 


13. The “inward parts; compassion” (o-yp) of the Lord was trans- 
lated correctly, if not etymologically, in 63.15, q7nan yop my» 
Won Wyo jinn/aov é€oT. TO TAGs Tov €X€ovs gov Kal OLKTLPUBV Gov. 
Compare the rendering in JPS and RSV, “‘the yearning of Thy heart.’’ 


14. The “face” (a8) of God was reproduced literally (76 tpdcwz7or) 
in 5 instances: 8.17; 19.1; 59.2; 64.1, 6. In v. 2 (and 63.19. See the edi- 
tions of Rahlfs and Ziegler on the Greek text; the clause seems to have 
originated here by vertical dittography in the Hebrew text), unlike 
v. I preceding and v. 6 following, 7389 was rendered 470 gov. This is 
either a free, even if correct rendering, or else may derive from a cor- 
ruption of original 4776 mpoowrov gov. In 57.17 1nD7 was spelled out 
anthropomorphically in the Septuagint: kal adwéoTpeva TO Tpdcwrdv 
Mou. 


15. The “eye” (py) of the Lord was rendered faithfully (6 6¢@ad- 
wos) in two passages (1.15, 16), and less literally, although not less 
correctly, in five other instances": 43.4 (rya nip? rwsn/ag’ ov 
évTiwos éyévou évaytiov wov. Note  Kegadn for wp) in this same 
verse, and 9 xelp for 7 in v. 13); 49.5 (mm orya taps /Kal dofacbn- 
gomar évavTiov Kupiov. Note 9 xelp for 7 in v. 2); 59.15 (vrva yrn/ 
Kal ovk Hpecev. Note TG Bpaxiove adrov for iytt in v. 16); 65.12 
(pya yam wwym/Kal érornoare TO Tovnpov évayTiov éuov); 66.4 wy) 
Cyya yra/Kal éroinoay TO Ttovnpov évavtiov mov. Note movs/¥39 in 
verse I, and xelp/7: in verse 2). In 37.17 (npp (yom yyy mA Ava 
...men ary mm/etoBreYov, xupre) and 38.13 (mpy Fprya rivi/ 
Kal Ta ApEegTa EvwTLoV Gov érolynoa) there is the possibility of anti- 
anthropomorphism having been at work; see above §7 on yk. In 2.11 
pw ors minay -ry was rendered of yap 6g@adpol kuplov (bWndrol, 6 
6€ avOpwros TaTeLvos...). 


16. The ‘‘heart’’ (24) of God is found but once in Isaiah (63.14): 
coxa ona nw °a%a (op) ov °2>)/(juépa yap avTaToddcews) érOov 
avtots (Kal évtauTos AUTpwoEws TApEoTL). That the anthropomorphic 
element played no role at all here is evident enough (1) from the 
picture as a whole, (2) from the literal renderings of 4x, nen, and 
yt in our very section (verses 3-6), and (3) from the fact that a4 
could readily have been rendered by some such term as 6tdvova (a 


1 Cf. my comments on °))Y2 and pd in association with both God and man, 
in Crozer Quarterly, 21 (1944), 158. 
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common term for 25; see E. Hatch, Essays in Biblical Greek |Oxford, 
1889], pp. 102-3, §IV), the term used for God’s ‘‘thoughts, plans” in 
55.9 (see §17 following). It seems to me that ém7AOov adrots is merely 
a paraphrase of *aba" — incidentally, not a bad one in the context 
(parallel to nxa/mapeort), rather than the rendering of a Hebrew 
verbal form that is nearer to the original than preserved 7292. 


17. The “thoughts, plans’ (nawny) of the Lord are treated in the 
LXX in the same manner as those of man. In 55.8 ‘niawnd N? °D 
o>’niawny was rendered ob yap eiow ai BovAat wou WoTep ai BovAal 
bua@v; and in verse 9 p>’na¥n_yn "nawnD ... i723 12 was translated 
otTws aTéxer... Kal TA Slavonuata buy aro THs dvavolas pov. 


18. The ‘anger’ (7x8) of God was reproduced literally (6 Oupuds, 7 
épyn) in nearly every instance: 5.25 (bis); 9.11, 16, 20; 10.4, 5, 25; 
12514 13.3, °O, 13? T420F 20.27, 30;°42525% 48.95163:65 16555; Gots: ane 
cf. 12.1 °a nDIw/wpyloOns pov. 


19. As with 4s, so with its synonym non a literal translation (@uyos, 
épyn) was employed virtually throughout: 34.2; 42.25 (see my dis- 
cussion of iss non in Journal of Jewish Studies, 2 [1951], 151-4); 
51.17, 20, 22; 63.3 (see below), 6; 66.15. In 27.4 n9n was read 7p in 
the LXX (70 retxos) ; in 59.18 dveldos was employed (cf. dverdtoyds / 
jinn in Jer. 12.13, and see Schleusner, s. vv.) ; in 63.3 ws yqv for *nona 
is in all probability only a corruption of some form of opyn (parallel 
to *pxa/év Ouua), brought on perhaps by yyy at the end of the verse, 
which, in turn, apparently derived (erroneously?) from the end of 
verse 6; in 63.6 the entire clause *nana ov (parallel to opy diay) 
pa/Kal KaTETAaTHOA av’To’s TH OpYH mov) is lacking in the LXX, 
probably accidentally. 


20. Still another term for ‘‘wrath,” jinn, is combined twice with x 
(48 ying) and rendered literally by épy (13.9) and Oupuds (13.13). 
In translating the verbal form, the LXX expressed itself even more 
anthropomorphically than the Hebrew (v. 25): maAs aqn/Kal éOv- 
uwbn Opyy Kiptos caBbawl. 


21. Another synonym, oyt, was reproduced faithfully (épy7) in 10.5, 
25; 30.27. On toyz 93) ma in 13.5 Gray (ICC on Isaiah) comments, 


™ The same verb, ém€pxXowar, was added neatly elsewhere in the LXX of Isaiah, 
e. g., in 13.13: JBS IN O31 (NISAY TNT? N73YA3)/ (ca Oupov opyis Kupiov caBawb) 
TH Huepa 7 av éreNOn 6 Ovuos avrod. 
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“The instruments of his indignation] Jer 5075; cp. ‘instruments of war’ 
as applied to Saul and Jonathan, 2 S 177’; he might have noted in this 
very connection the appropriate rendering of our phrase in the LXX 
(cf. Schleusner, s. 67\ouaxos, ‘‘Sensum expresserunt”), kUptos Kal ob 
om ouaxoL avTod (used also for mpM>n [sax] in verse 4 preceding). In 
66.14 the LXX rendered the verbal form o-ay-ny mao vytim 
cranny) ovn effectively (kal yvwoOnoeTar 7 xeElp Kuplov Tots 
oeBomevols avTOV) Kal ameAnaeL (TOLs EreOovour). 


22. Such other synonyms as 4y1 (30.30) and »xp (34.2; 54.8; 60.10) 
were likewise reproduced literally (Ouués, dpyn). The same holds 
true for the verbal forms (Au7éw, dpyifouar): 47.6; 54.9; 57.16, 17 
(dts) ; 64.4, 8. 


23. The anay (‘‘wrath, fury’’) of God was translated literally (@uyos; 
or Oupos Opyi7s) in all 5 instances: 9.18; 10.6; 13.9, 13; 14.6. 


24. The “rebuke” (a4y3) of the Lord was reproduced faithfully 
(9 &mrevdAN) in 50.2 (the same term used in 54.9). In 51.20 the same word 
(€kAvw) was used for m4y1 as for the synonym yt in I Kings 20 (21).43: 
cppads navi aiaenen oxbem/(ol mAnpes Ovuod xKupliov) éxde- 
Nupévor (Ota Kupiov Tov Beov).8 In 17.13 Ga) IyN was reproduced 
by kat a@mooxopaktet (avrov), and in 66.15 inqy3 was rendered d7o- 
okopaktoos (parallel to ipx nena/év Ovu@ Exdixyorr). 


25. Many translators have left open the direct antecedent of 73m 
-ID8 (Na MAO” in 13.9, whether it be “day” or “Lord’’; the LXX 
did not hesitate to construe the Lord as the antecedent (dod yap 
nuepa Kuplov) avlaros. 


26. Attention might be drawn readily to a number of other instances 
where crassly anthropomorphic figures in the Hebrew were retained 
in the LXX; two cases in point will suffice here. In 6.5 m7 q¥pa-ny 7D 
Py IN NiINaX was reproduced literally, kal Tov BaotAéa xbpov caBawl 


13 In view of the fact that amevA7 is used both for 77Y3) (as in our 50.2; Prov. 
13.8; etc.) and *|¥I (e. g., Prov. 19.12), and since é€kAvw is employed both for 77} 
(as in our 51.20) and *)¥I (I Kings 20.43; see Schleusner, s. €xAUw, against proposed 
*Y?), there is insufficient reason for assuming NY’ for NY) in our 51.20 as the 
Vorlage of €kAvw, or an inner-LXX corruption in éxAeAupeévot. In addition, €xAvbw 
was not employed by the LXX translator of Isaiah for either YY or *|¥’. In Isa. 
44.13 Schleusner (s. éxA€youat), following Doederlein, would emend éxAeEdpevos 
(for *]Y’) into éxAvouevos (cf. Ziegler, note at 44.13); but ékAvw for *|¥’ is foreign to 
the LXX of Isaiah. 
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eldov Tots dy~Paduots wou. In 19.1 Oo xD 821 bp ay-by 395 mo AID 
was similarly reproduced: ’Idov xtpios Ka@yrat (=1297 also in Lev. 
15.9) éml vepédns Kovens Kal nEe es Aiyurrov. 


27. Our conclusions for the LX X translator of Isaiah (Chaps. 36-39 
require separate study; see above §7) is precisely the same as for the 
LXX translators of the Pentateuch and of Job, namely, that whether 
he did or did not find anthropomorphisms and anthropopathisms 
offensive, he reproduced the Hebrew terms literally and correctly. 


MYTHS, GENEALOGIES, AND JEWISH MYTHS 
AND THE WRITING OF GOSPELS 


SAMUEL SANDMEL 


Hebrew Union College - Jewish Institute of Religion, Cincinnati 


HIS paper is frankly speculative, for the allusion to myths and 
genealogies and Jewish myths in the Pastoral Epistles is, on the 
testimony of distinguished commentators, quite uncertain. 

Two usual explanations, separate or blended, are quite hoary. 
I Tim. 1.4, which speaks of myths and genealogies, is usually explained 
as reflecting a gnostic practice,* involving aeons and their successions, 
such as Irenaeus? describes. This is a plausible explanation for 
I Timothy. 

The second explanation, however, couples the Timothy passage 
with Titus, I.10-14, where the indulgers are described as ‘‘Jewish”’ 
and the fables as “‘Jewish.’’ Commentators at this point turn away 
from the gnostic explanation and speak, sometimes most omnisciently, 
of the Talmud and its frivolous exegesis of Scripture. Though no one 


t Lock, ICC, The Pastoral Episties, 8-9, begins by stating that “The exact 
reference is uncertain.’’ He goes on to suggest two possibilities, of which the explana- 
tion along the lines of Gnosticism is his second and that of the ‘‘Rabbinical Haggada’”’ 
is his first. 

2 Lock, op. cit., points especially to Adv. Haer. I, 30, as an example of profitless 
discussions. I Tim. 14 is paraphrased in Irenaeus’ preface, apparently there directed 
against Valentinus, as in Tertullian (Praescr. 7 and 33). 

3 Spence, in Ellicott’s Commentary on the Whole Bible, VIII, 253-254, reads as 
follows to Titus 1.14: “Not giving heed to Jewish fables. — Such as we now find 
embodied in the Talmud (See Note on I Tim. 1.4). The oral law and traditional inter- 
pretations and glosses had, to a great measure, obscured the original simple text. 
The Israelite of the time of St. Paul, trained in the stricter Jewish schools, was taught 
that the way to win the approval of the Most High was through the observance of 
countless ceremonies and the practice of an elaborate ritual.’’ When we look back to 
the note on I Tim. 1.4, we read as follows: ‘“These fables were, no doubt, purely 
Rabbinical. It was said in the Jewish schools that an oral Law had been given on 
Sinai, and that this Law, a succession of teachers had handed down .. . For centuries 
this supplementary code was preserved by memory or in secret rolls .. . Genealogies 
in their proper sense, as found in the Book of the Pentateuch, and to which wild 
allegorical interpretations had been assigned. Such purely fanciful meanings had been 
already developed by Philo, whose religious writings were becoming at this time 
known and popular in many of the Jewish schools. Such teaching, if allowed in the 
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would deny that the Talmud contains some frivolities, it chances that 
these particular ones needed here are not to be found in it. Strack and 
Billerbeck, with their remarkable gift for assembling parallels, quasi- 
parallels, pseudo-parallels, and irrelevancies, abstain here from quoting 
even one little stray passage. There is such a quotation, however, 
reproduced in Dibelius’ commentary,’ from Baba Batra 91a;° we 
should not conclude that Strack and Billerbeck overlooked it, but 
rather that they properly recognized its ineptness. This second 
explanation of Talmudic myths is most implausible. 


Christian church, St. Paul saw would effectually put a stop to the growth of Gentile 
Christendom.” 

The view that Paul wrote the Pastorals — rejected by virtually all modern 
commentators but Roman Catholics — finds support for solving the allusion as 
Talmudic, often more judiciously than the helter-skelter words of Spence, by coupling 
our two passages with Titus 3.9: ‘‘But avoid stupid controversies, genealogies, dis- 
sensions, and quarrels over the law, for they are unprofitable and fruitless.”” See 
Dummelow, A Commentary on the Holy Bible, where we are told that the allusion 
means ‘‘not Gnostic stories of emanations and aeons, but idle Jewish legends and 
genealogical claims ...’’ Easton, who rejects the Pauline authorship, says of Titus 
3.9 (The Pastoral Efistles, 104): “The explicit mention of the Law may be due to a 
desire for a Pauline coloring.”” Lock, who abstains from committing himself clearly 
on the authorship, merely cites Ambrosiaster and Jerome on genealogies, but says 
nothing about the Law. Another rejector of Pauline authorship, Dibelius, Handbuch 
zum Neuen Testament, XIII, Die Pastoral Briefe, makes no comment on Titus 3.9, 
but discusses 3.8-11 as a discussion of the Pastor’s ideal piety contrasted with the 
heretically inclined. 

4 The only notice they take is on I Tim. 6.4 (III, 655), to which they have a 
cross reference from Titus 3.9. They point to several references to show that (n7ja«ELs 
and Aoyouaxear “hat es auch in den jiid. Lehrhausern gegeben.”” None of these 
references, however, impinge on myths or genealogies. 

5 Op. cit., 10. 

6 This is the passage: paso xxvw nyva i> nqmy mys mas mar1> wy on -Dxw S"np 
naoxbnpx yoTT MeN 1a72 N32 NbN OTANI TN 39: WDN NII 7B JIN an IN) paxd ayind 
mans) nnp>>yx pwowt mex mow bxty na nay) N77 WON Tn TINA NOV NDVI) .NATy 
pron nawnd m0 spp nnd :pw. 

Rashi’s comment on the last two words is: mans ov xa any wd posww 
mp bya ora wb wnppy yond pawn ue) xoyY mw. 

The passage, in the judgment of my colleague Professor Alexander Guttmann, 
whose valuable assistance I gratefully acknowledge, is a strictly haggadic layer. It 
focusses on three biblical worthies, Abraham, Samson, and David, the names of whose 
mothers are not supplied by the biblical text. These names are supplied in our 
passage, after which the question of the utility of the information is queried; and to 
this the laconic response is made, ‘‘For replying to the minim.” 

Dibelius comments that the word ‘‘myths” in combination with genealogies 
prohibits understanding the allusion to descent from Abraham, for neither Paul nor 
a Pseudo-Paul would have termed Abrahamic descent as a ‘‘myth.” He cites the 
authority of G. Kittel (ZNW, 1921, 49 ff.) that post-exilic Judaism harbored gene- 
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It would seem that the disposition to regard the allusion either as 
Talmudic or as gnostic is conditioned by one’s accepting or rejecting 
the Pauline authorship of the Pastorals. That is, if Paul wrote these 
words, then they would seem to be reflecting Paul’s quasi-rabbinic 
experience intimated in Acts, and represent an early problem faced 
by the church. On the other hand, if they are from a later hand, then 
they are concerned with orthodoxy and heresy, that is internal 
problems of a later day, and consequently more likely to fit some 
gnostic source than a rabbinic one. 


Now in the judgment of most of the commentators, gnostic ten- 
dencies and rabbinic frivolities are mutually exclusive. How, then, could 
they understand the blend of gnosticism and Judaism in the Pastorals? 
A way out was suggested by Hort? in 1894. The Judaism represented 
in the allusion, we are told, is not to Pharisaism but some ‘‘speculative 
form of Judaism out of which some forms of ‘Gnosticism’ may later 
have been developed ...So far as it is extant still it is to be found 
comparatively little in the Talmud, much more in the Midrash, 
partly also in Philo and Josephus. But we can perhaps form a still 
better conception of it from the book of Jubilees... It might with 
good reason be condemned by St. Paul as trashy and unwholesome 
stuff.”® Hort makes no further effort to identify this form of 
Judaism. 


alogical speculations which under some conditions could involve “heresy.’’ Dibelius 
continues: ‘‘Dass in diese Diskussionen auch Christen verflochten wurden, zeigt 
Baba Batra 91a... Aber in den Past kann man eine Polemik gegen solche Spekula- 
tionen nur finden, wenn man wegen Tit. 1.10; 1.14 eine Art von Judaismus fiir das 
wesentlichste Element der hier bekampften Ketzerei halt.” 

Another comment of Dibelius is worth citing (p. 42): “Schliesslich konnte jede 
Nahrungaskese, jede besondere Tagesheiligung von den Christen ‘Judaismus’ 
genannt werden.” 

7 Judaistic Christianity, 132-137- 

8 Op. cit., pp. 134 and 137. On this former page Hort discusses and discards a 
theory of Weiss which would identify these errorists with the Essenes. On p. 130 
Hort declares himself in favor of Pauline authorship of the Epistles. On p. 135 Hort 
cites from Polybius ix, I.4 an assertion that Polybius has been pursuing an “‘austere”’ 
narrative, rather than enticing his reader by 6 yeveadoyixds Tpomos. This latter 
phrase, according to Hort, refers to Greek historians whose histories of earlier times 
were full of mythologies of early legends; on this, see below the citation from Colson, 
note 10. Hort goes on to show that ‘‘Philo divides the Pentateuch first into history 
and law, and then subdivides the history into creation and 76 yeveadoycxdy, of 
which, he says, part refers to the punishment of the impious, part to the honour of 
the righteous... He uses the term in no depreciatory sense .. . Now if Philo could 
apply this term to the historical part of the Pentateuch, it would a fortiori be applic- 
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Colson,? writing in 1918, makes the telling point that the expression 
‘‘genealogies and myths’’ was in use by literary critics of the time. It 
was a frequent phrase of disparagement of a mode of writing history. 
Such he llenistic critics held that to use genealogies and myths was to 
be pre-occupied with the inane and the trivial. Since such criticism in 
the hellenistic world would scarcely have touched on rabbinic haggada, 
Colson goes on to describe the Judaism under allusion as a “‘somewhat 
conceited pseudo-Hellenized form.’’?® Perhaps this is correct. But one 
has the suspicion that this Judaism represents some group whose 
existence is needed to lend some substance to the thread of wavering 
explanation, and it would appear that having been created because of 
the text, it can, at the next turn of the circle, be directly elicited from it. 

Easton, who accepts the explanation of gnosticism, says, in 1947, 


able to the rank growth of legend respecting the patriarchs and other heroes of early 
Mosaic history...” 

It is to be noted that Hort is arguing not from evidence, but from logic — and 
it seems rather poor logic. It would seem also to reflect an acquaintance with Philo 
via excerpt rather than intensive study, and, furthermore, one wonders how much 
genuine personal reading Hort ever did in Midrash, Jubilees, and Philo. The docu- 
mentation which Hort supplies for his comment of the Haggada is limited to a 
reference to a chapter in Schiirer, II, i, 339-350. George Foot Moore does not mention 
Hort in his article, ‘‘Christian Writers on Judaism,”’ HT R, 1921, 197-254; the words 
there relating to Bousset would well apply here: ‘‘Bousset never conceived his task 
as a historian; it was not Judaism as a religion, but Judaism as the background, en- 
vironment, source and foil of nascent Christianity that he has in mind...” 

9 JThS, 1918, 265-271. Kittel, “‘Die yevadoyiar der Pastoralbriefe’ (ZNW, 
XX, 1921, pp. 49-69) devotes much of his essay to the question of proper 
methodology required to identify the malefactors. He proposes to make good 
an alleged deficiency: ‘‘Nur ein Gebiet ist bisher im Verhaltnis recht wenig zur Ver- 
anschaulichung herangezogen worden: die Talmudische Literatur.’’ Kittel goes on to 
describe various genealogies among Jews (such as in Genesis and Chronicles), and 
comes to concentrate on the y’onv as in Pes. 62b, of the Rabbis, and other preoccupa- 
tions along this line in the Talmudic literature. He gives us much data, but little 
relevancy; and, on the side of methodology, I believe that he gives much more 
attention to suppositions about the background than he does to the text itself. Of 
Hort and Colson he says not one word. 

10 Op, cit., 269. Colson continues: “‘I venture to think that on one point at least 
my view meets the facts better than Dr. Hort’s. For when Dr. Hort suggests that 
the writer attacks the frivolities of the Haggada, he overlooks the fact that the 
writer of 2 Tim. is apparently a Haggadist himself.’’ The allusion is to the mention of 
Jannes and Jambres. “It would seem strange that one who saw such danger in 
Haggadic legend should write thus. But it is quite intelligible that one who cherished 
Haggadic lore should strongly object to seeing it treated on a par with heathen 
myths.’’ Colson adds in a footnote: ‘‘Indeed such a feeling may perhaps lie behind 
the phrase Iovdackots uvots. ‘You apply the term udOor with all its evil associations 
to our venerable traditions.’ ”” This last sentence of Colson’s is not crystal-clear. 
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about the passage in Titus: ‘‘Strictly speaking there was no such thing 
as Jewish gnosticism ... If a Jew became a gnostic he renounced his 
religion. A renegade Jew, however, might have become a gnostic; of 
these Simon Magus is the most familiar.’""" We move, accordingly, from 
Colson’s pseudo-Hellenized Judaism into apostate Judaism, and what 
is consistent about the motion is that it carries us away from Talmudic 
Judaism. 

Now Colson, in his article,** has made the point that interpretation 
had coupled the I Timothy passage with that in Titus because they 
are so similar, but that if one had not had Titus, nothing in I Timothy 
would have suggested some Jewish group. This seems to me to be 
exactly right. The line of thought which I have been pursuing in my 
own study has been to try to understand the passage in Titus in the 
light of Timothy, rather than Timothy in the light of Titus. My 
initial query to myself went along these lines, why in the midst of 
pseudonymous epistles devoted to internal matters do we suddenly 
encounter this allusion to something from the outside? Easton, 
renders, wadvoTa ot 6€ Ek THS TEptToUNs by the phrase ‘‘Jews, 
especially.’’ Notice, though, how different the nuance is when we 
turn to Moffatt who rendered it, ‘‘those who came over out of Juda- 
ism.’’ The RSV reads “especially the circumcision party.’’ Easton’s 
rendering is an unhappy one. 

The conclusion seems right to me that the issue raised by the 
Pastor is indeed an internal one and that ‘‘Jews’’ involved are Chris- 
tians. When once this is recognized, one can diminish his efforts to 
find either a frivolous Talmudic Judaism or a conceited hellenized 
Judaism. 

Then why search in Judaism and its literature for relevant gene- 
alogies and myths? Is this not an issue of inner Christian partisanship? 
Why not do the simple and obvious thing of searching in the New 
Testament? No commentator to my knowledge has suggested this. 


Perhaps the issue of terming certain teachings ‘‘myths and gene- 
alogies’”’ is a clue to what may have been a broad subject of warm 


u The Pastoral Epistles, 87-88. Easton holds the Epistles to be pseudonymous. 
Respecting Hort’s view he says (p. 112): “The nature of the endless genealogies 
should never have been in doubt; Irenaeus quotes this verse in the first sentence of 
his Heresies ....It is therefore quite impossible to identify the ‘genealogies’ with 
legends about the pedigrees of the patriarchs, Rabbinic haggadas . . . or Philo’s own 
allegories. Such productions were often futile and wearisome, but they were academic 
speculations of the learned, which could by no stretch of the imagination endanger 
the Church’s general harmony.” 

2 Pp. 267—208: 
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discussion and debate in Christendom between 100 and 125. That 
subject might have been phrased in this way: “‘How shall an accept- 
able Gospel be written?’’ The answer-would suppose requirements, as 
for example, that a Gospel should promote faith rather than, by 
infelicities, engender resistance or skepticism. Its appeal should be 
broad: to old and young, to poor and rich, to the lowly and the lofty, 
to the dull and the quick-witted, to the unlettered and the erudite. 
Moreover, and here would be the most important facet, a proper 
Gospel should depict the humanity of Jesus without impugning his 
divinity, and his divinity without repudiating his humanity. 

A Gospel able to satisfy all possible readers — at a time previous 
to its canonization — may well have been too formidable a challenge 
for successful accomplishment by any one single effort. 

Both Matthew and Luke set forth genealogies. These have been 
quite a problem to centuries of interpreters. They have a different 
scope and order, and where they overlap they do not accord, nor do 
they conform to data in the Old Testament. Moreover, the Matthean 
genealogy in 1.16 reaches its natural high point in Joseph, whose son, 
according to the Greek text, Jesus was not, though the Syriac contains 
a well-known different reading. Mark, on the other hand, both lacks 
a genealogy and rejects (12.35-37) the Davidic descent: ‘‘David 
himself calls him Lord; so how is he his son?” One recalls John 8.58, 
“Before Abraham was, I am.’’ Why is there no genealogy in Mark? 
Or was there a time when Mark also began with a genealogy? Does 
the first verse, which lacks a verb and also an article for apyn,3 
replace a genealogy which was present and later excised? 

John likewise has no genealogy, but instead the oft-debated 
logos prologue. It has been said over and over again that the logos 
disappears from John, except by implication, once we pass the pro- 
logue. Is the logos prologue a replacement for a genealogy once there — 
something I doubt — or is it an affirmative prefix designed to divert 
an expectation of a genealogy? 

John, moreover, as is well known, gives us only a scattering of 
incidents about Jesus. Such Synoptic material as the birth in Beth- 
lehem, the baptism, the temptation, the transfiguration, the agony 
in the garden, the ascension — all these are ignored. Not one parable 
or pithy saying appears; the many miracles, healings and exorcisms 
of the Synoptics are reduced in John to what Schmiedel* has called 
one example of each class of miracle, and what miracles John does use 


3 See Klostermann, Markus (Handbuch zum Neuen Testament, 111), t. 
4 Encyclopaedia Biblica, Il, 2521. 
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in common become enhanced and appear in a context in which the 
narration is clearly secondary to the significance of the miracles. Did 
John regard the abundance of Synoptic material as myths? 

Could it not seem that John in writing his Gospel, was making an 
effort to avoid genealogies and myths? If Colwell is right, and I 
believe he is, that John is trying to supplant the Synoptic Gospels, 
does the procedure not seem to reflect some repudiation of genealogies 
and myths? And if such materials were uncongenial to John, is it too 
much to suppose that they were uncongenial also to the Pastor? 

It is a commonplace that the Fourth Gospel and Paul have some 
doctrinal similarities or affinities. What shall we make of Paul’s aside, 
found in I] Corinthians 5.16, that he once regarded Christ kata oapxa 
but does so no longer? Is it a reference to the earthly life and deeds 
of Jesus? Some commentators reject the suggestion, but what they 


5 John Defends the Gospel. 

© Floyd V. Filson, (The Interpreter’s Bible, X, 336-338) says: ‘“‘As applied to 
Christ, it means to think of his lowly life and shameful crucifixion as proof that he 
was disowned by God and so should be rejected by men. Paul once regarded Christ 
in this way; that was before he became a Christian, when he was still sinfully per- 
secuting Christ’s followers. But now (vytv) since we have become Christians, we 
regard him thus no longer, for he was sent of God to save men”’ etc. Filson is osten- 
sibly supplying the ‘‘exegesis’’; in the “‘interpretation’”’ by Read, just below the 
exegesis, we read that the RSV, in rendering the phrase ‘‘from the human point of 
view” succeeds in disposing ‘‘of various speculations concerning his meaning which 
were left open by the KJV, ‘though we have known Christ after the flesh.’ It disposes 
of the suggestion that Paul was speaking of his estimate of the Christ as the Jewish 
Messiah. Equally impossible is the idea that Paul refers to his knowledge of the 
earthly life and deeds of Jesus... The statement means just what it says. All false 
ideas about him were gone... To regard Christ from a human point of view means 
to lay emphasis on externals, to think of him merely in relation to his own time, to 
become immersed in such personal details as are emphasized in some biographies. 
These may be interesting but they do not really matter ... This does not mean, as has 
been suggested, that Paul was indifferent to the earthly life and teaching of Jesus, 
and that he depended upon the Spirit for all he knew.” 

Bultmann, Theology of the New Testament, 1, 237 (Eng. translation), terms the 
phrase ‘‘according to the flesh,” as ‘‘an existence or an attitude not as natural-human, 
but as sinful” (his italics). He reverts to the passage, p. 238; insofar as I understand 
him, Bultmann first is suggesting that kata oapKa can possibly modify the verbs in 
the sentence, rather than the nouns; ‘“‘but this decision means nothing for the sense 
of the total context, for a ‘Christ regarded in the manner of the flesh’ is just what a 
‘Christ after the flesh’ is.”’ 

The problem can be pursued through endless writers, as I have done, but with 
little yield; some commentators glide over the passage as though it were not there; 
others seem to me to talk around it. In sum, Weizsacker seems to me to have been 
on the right track (The Apostolic Age of the Christian Church, tr. from 2nd rev. ed., 
I, 142) in saying: ‘‘Paul was expressing his judgment on the value of the earthly life 
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offer in its place is hardly persuasive or illuminating. Let us go beyond 
the direct evidence and suppose that it is indeed a reference to a 
practice which Paul had once followed but had abandoned, namely, 
that in his preaching he had formerly appealed to this or that incident 
in the human career of the Christ Jesus, but now he did so no more. 

Why? 

It is because for all the attractiveness of this or that incident, they 
pale into insignificance compared with the majesty of the conception 
which Paul has of the total import of the Christ Jesus. Is it then con- 
ceivable that, even before John, Paul came to the conclusion that this 
or that detail, such as the Synoptics furnish, when weighed against the 
totality, was little better than a ‘‘myth’’??7 If this seems unlikely, then 
how shall we explain the tendency in the ante-Nicean fathers’® to 
allegorize the materials in the Gospels which by their time had become 
canonical? One does not allegorize a text which is not, in some way, 
troubling; allegory, as every student of Philo knows, is the device by 
which one binds himself to a text which he both holds to be sacred and 
also feels to be disquieting. Would Paul have liked the Synoptics, or 


of Jesus, in contrast with His present rank.’’ So, too, Carré, Paul's Doctrine of 
Redemption, p. 140, declares that the passage ‘‘means that the earthly historical 
Jesus had no vital significance for him.’’ See also in Lietzmann, (Handbuch zum 
Neuen Testament, 1X) ‘“‘An die Korinther’’ J—-IJ, pp. 125-126, the interesting and 
probably likely view that the passage reflects the contentions between “‘disciples”’ who 
had known Jesus and ‘‘late-comers,” such as Paul, who had not known him. The 
passage would mean: “‘Wenn ich auch, wie es ja der Fall ist, Christus einst persénlich 
gekannt habe, so mache ich jetzt davon keinen Gebrauch.”’ Dibelius, Paul (Edited 
and completed by W. G. Kiimmel, tr. by Frank Clarke, pp. 54 ff.) declares that the 
verse is ‘‘first of all a repudiation of the view of all those who relied on connections, 
even on personal connection with Jesus... It isthereforea... probable inference... 
that Paul had never seen in earthly form the one he portrayed .... The Lord who 
had been raised up to God... was more real and more binding than the historical 
connection with Jesus. We may ask whether. . . the historical life of Jesus had any 
effect on him... If he had had any discussion with a man like Stephen, it would have 
concerned the coming salvation and the resurrection, not the paltry, trifling inci- 
dents...in the life of Jesus... Earthly connections, even connections with the 
historical Jesus, were no longer of any account.”’ 

™ The German “Fabeln”’ carries the import better than does the English myth. 
“Myth” has too great an overtone which connotes false or unhistorical. I would not 
suggest that the Pastor would regard details, such as the Synoptics, as unhistorical. 
It is their triviality or their irrelevance which he is underscoring, and not their 
falsity. Somewhat congruently Philo is moved to deny (at least momentarily) the 
literalness of narratives in the Pentateuch, such as Sarah’s quarrels with Hagar, as 
at the end of Congress; allegory, having given Philo a satisfactory measure of spiritual 
significance, can also prompt him to disregard the details of narrative. 

*§ Such as Clement of Alexandria and Origen. 
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would he have preferred John? Do not the Pastoral Epistles and John 
come from the same general period, 100-125? Is John a Gospel which 
the Pastor may have found more congenial than he found the 
Synoptics? 

In the time since Irenaeus,’? the fourfold Gospel has evoked from 
Christendom exactly those attitudes which canonization calls forth. 
From the vantage point of accumulating centuries it may be difficult 
to envisage the possibility that individual Gospels, now uniformly 
adulated, were at times regarded with suspicion and antagonism in 
portions of the early church. Yet anyone who accepts the priority of 
Mark and who uses colored pencils on a Synopsis of the Gospels, 
comes away with a sense that bits and pieces in Mark dissatisfied 
Matthew or Luke or both. That such dissatisfaction could extend to 
the totality of a Gospel, because of its tone and method, may seem 
unlikely and unreasonable. Yet the Gospels existed before they were 
canonized; and canonization in general did not preclude opposition 
both before and after. Witness the rabbinic perplexities about Ezekiel, 
Canticles, Ecclesiastes and Esther.?° Canonization does not mean that 
there was not some passing or abiding opposition. 

Indeed, when one sees how Jubilees, or Philo, or Josephus” exercise 
selectivity, recasting, and ezsegesis in working over a canonical book, 
Genesis, then even canonization does not prevent a commentator from 
having some marked reaction and response to what he reads.” To 
object to what is in a canonical book is markedly more drastic than to 
object to a book as yet uncanonized. 

Reverting to John, my suspicion is that his objection to the 
Synoptics was not so much to details, though he has such objection, 
but rather to the manner and method of them. An equation can be set 
up which runs like this: The rabbinic haggada is to Philo as the 
Synoptics are to John. The rabbis regale us with haggadic anecdotes 
about Abraham; Philo has not one. For Philo is trying to express what 
to him is the higher significance of Abraham (or Isaac or Moses) and 
folksy materials are scarcely on the austere level which his humorless- 


19 Cf. Salmon, A Historical Introduction to the Study of the Books of the New 
Testament, pp. 31-35. 

20 See “Bible Canon,” #11: ‘Controversies about Separate Books,” in JE, 
III, pp. 148-149. 

21 See my Philo’s Place in Judaism, pp. 29-35. 

22 Tt is unlikely that Kings was canonical when Chronicles was written; the 
manner in which the Chronicles used Kings is, however, another illustration of how 
traditional material can be used to serve a Jendenz, and how similar material can be 
variously presented. 
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ness demands. John, it seems to me, has no admiration for the method 
of the Synoptists, out of a comparable pre-occupation with what is 
to him the abiding significance of Jesus the Christ. 

In short, it seems to me possible that our passages in the Pastorals 
are directed toward such Gospels as the Synoptics in particular. As 
for the phrase of 6€ €k THs TeptTouNs, to regard the Pastorals as 
coming from Paul was not impeded by an effort to bring the tone of 
Titus near to that of the Galatians;3 and to label the indulgers in 
genealogies and myths Jewish was to indulge in an ancient anticipation 
of a modern tendency to damn by epithets. The Pastor seems to be 
saying that genealogies and anecdotes are trivial and a waste of time, 
and moreover, they are something that ‘‘Christian’’ Christians will 
have no truck with — they are a ‘“‘Jewish”’ predilection. 


The merited attention which Form Criticism has focussed on peri- 
copes seems to me to have had this debit, that there has been little 
attention paid in recent New Testament scholarship to the Gospels as 
totalities. Granted that Mark or Matthew is each the sum of its parts, 
there is need to proceed beyond the abundance of details and into an 
assessment of each of the Gospels as an entity. Plural Gospels should 
alert us to the probable existence of plural views; plural views ran the 
gamut from mild divergency through direct antithesis. 

If this is reasonable, then there are in it implications for under- 
standing early Christianity. Thus, Matthew wrote because he objected 
to the tone and content of Mark, and he had some deficiencies to 
supply. Luke wrote because he objected to both Matthew and Mark. 
John wrote out of objection to all three.*4 

And did John fail to elicit objection? Epiphanius tells us, pun- 
ningly, of the shadowy Alogi who objected to it.25 Were there others? 
Was there an attitude such as this, that John did well in eliminating 
the genealogy and in reducing the number of incidents, but he still 
has some. Is there not a different and better way? 


3 See above, in note 3, Easton’s comment, and in note 6 Debelius’, on the desire 
for a Pauline coloring. 

24 The Tiibingen school alerted scholarship to the presence of Tendenz in ancient 
books, but it often failed to identify the Tendenz accurately and persuasively, 
partly because of its bondage to Hegelianism. In my forthcoming The Genius of 
Paul J set forth what I believe to be a more prudent statement of the true Tendenz 
in Acts; and I set forth there a view of Mark, which, if correct, has some very radical 
implications for both Gospel study and also for early Christian history. I have 
adumbrated some of this material on Mark in A Jewish Understanding of the New 
Testament. 

2s Haer., II, i. 57. 
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Does not Hebrews avoid more successfully the pitfalls inherent in 
all four Gospels? What shall we make of Hebrews 7.3, with its sequence 
of araTwp, auntwp, ayeveadoyntos? Do these words mean no more 
than Davidson’s comment, in his commentary (p. 131): ‘‘The words 
do not mean that Melchisedec came into existence having no father 
and no mother, but that in the picture presented of him in Scripture, 
he stands unconnected with any family, and yet a priest’’? While it 
is true that the verse is about Melchizedek, and not about Jesus, what 
the verse is trying to show is the similarity between the two. Is not 
Hebrews, despite its quasi-epistolary form, a kind of Fifth Gospel, 
devoid of genealogies and free of that kind of narrated incident which a 
captious critic might have called a myth? 


The author, or authors, of the Pastoral Epistles would seem to 
stand somewhere in between the canonical evangelists and the ‘‘do- 
cetic’’ heretics. They do not, as did the latter, deny the humanity of 
Jesus; they seem, however, to be uncomfortable about some ways of 
describing the historical Jesus. Whether it is only what they regard as 
infelicitous in the Synoptic tradition which elicits their disapproval 
of genealogies and myths, or whether they went on to virtually total 
disinterest in the historical Jesus, is beyond precise identification. 
Indeed, it might have been a combination of both. 

Though the above is admittedly speculative, it is hardly mere 
conjecture to conclude that the allusion to ‘‘Jewish”’ myths is meaning- 
ful only on the basis of its being a problem internal in Christendom. 
The perpetrators were €k THs WepiTouAs not év TH TEpLTOU}. 
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RELATED PROHIBITIONS: SWINE BREEDING 
AND THE STUDY OF GREEK 


ERNEST WIESENBERG, University College, London 


T IS well known that the dietary laws in Lev. 11 and Deut. 14' are 
of very wide range and cover a great variety of species under the 
four principal genera of quadrupeds, creatures in the water, birds and 
“creeping things.’”’ Among the various species whose flesh Penta- 
teuchal law excludes from Israel’s dietary, the swine is but one item 
in no way more conspicuous than any of the others. If it is to be in- 
ferred from that law that the Jews were averse to the eating of pork, 
there is no reason to assume that that aversion of theirs was more 
pronounced than their aversion to other kinds of food ritually forbid- 
den to them. In the Hebrew scriptures outside the Pentateuch, the 
mention of the swine in Ps. 80.14 and Prov. 11.22, although by no 
means flattering, has no bearing on pork asa dish; whilst the vehement 
denunciation in Isa. 65.4 and 66.17 of the eating of swine’s flesh and, 
ibid. 66.3, the offering of swine’s blood, practices apparently held by 
the scriptural writer in special abhorrence, is probably rather due to 
their association with idolatrous rites than to a particular aversion to 
pork. 
In the Hellenistic age, the swine does in fact figure in such rites. 
Antiochus IV Epiphanes decreed in 168 B. Cc. E., among other measures 
for the total suppression of Judaism, that the Jews should build altars, 


t Abbreviations (apart from standard symbols for biblical books, talmudic 
tractates, etc.): ARN=Aboth de R. Nathan; BH =Beth ha-Midrash, Jellinek, 2nd 
ed., Jerusalem, 1938; BM=British Museum; CAH=Cambridge Ancient History; 
DS=Dikduke Soferim, Rabbinovicz; DSH=Dead Sea Habakkuk Commentary; 
ER=Esther Rabbah; FHG = Fragmenta Historicorum Graecorum, Miiller; GR = Genesis 
Rabbah; JJS=Journal of Jewish Studies; JQR, NS=Jewish Quarterly Review, 
New Series; KR=Koheleth Rabbah; LCL =Loeb Classical Library; LJ =Legends of 
the Jews, Ginzberg, Philadelphia, 1942-6; LR =Leviticus Rabbah; M = Maimonides; 
MS = Melekheth Shelomoh, Adeni, in the Romm quarto Mishnayoth; MT = Midrash 
Tehillim, ed. Buber; NR=Numeri Rabbah; PR=Pesikta Rabbathi, ed. Friedmann; 
R=Reinach, Textes d’Auteurs Grecs et Romains Relatifs au Judaisme; REJ = Revue 
des Etudes Juives; SB =Commentary on the NT by Strack and Billerbeck; SM@= 
Shittah Mekubbeseth; SOR=Seder ‘Olam Rabbah; SR=Shir ha-Shirim Rabbah; 
T = Midrash Tanhuma, ed. Buber; TR=Threni Rabbathi, ed. Buber; Tos = Tosifta 
(ed. Zuckermandel) or Tosafoth. I am grateful to Dr. S. Stein, Head of the Hebrew 
Dept., University College, London, for many valuable suggestions. 
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groves and idols and should sacrifice swine.” Also in the legends about 
the martyrs who are said to have suffered death for their defiance of 
the king’s command to eat swine’s flesh,’ that dish figures rather as 
part of an abhorred sacrificial meal linked with idolatry‘ than as a dish 
held in abhorrence per se.on account of its ritual prohibition. In the 
rabbinic version of those legends, placed in the Roman phase of Jewish 
history, there is in fact no mention of swine’s flesh but only of idolatry. 

The references to swine in the NT, especially in the accounts of 
the incident with the possessed in the country of the Gadarenes,° 
doubtlessly indicate special abhorrence for that animal. It is not 
clear, however, whether that reflects current notions held by the rank 
and file of the Jews of the age or merely sectarian notions on the 
periphery of Jewish society. It is equally doubtful whether the herd 
of swine in the mentioned incident, said to have been feeding some- 
where near the eastern shore of the Lake of Gennesaret? which had a 
mixed population, was tended by Jews or by Gentiles.® 

In view of the doubtful nature of these antecedents, it is not clear 
whether the ruling preserved in the Mishnah, Baba Kamma vii.7, that 
“a Jew must not rear pigs anywhere’ dates from the Hellenistic or 
Roman phase of Jewish history. The textual variants of that ruling 
have been fully discussed by the late Prof. Samuel Krauss? who, inter 
alia, correctly explains the term ‘‘anywhere’’ as a contrast to other 
rulings in the same Mishnah, against the breeding of other species, 
which apply in restricted areas only, viz. Jerusalem or the Land of 
Israel. On the whole, however, Krauss deals somewhat cursorily with 
the ruling against the breeding of pigs; mainly aiming to elucidate the 
wider subject of all talmudic rulings of this kind. Nor has the said 
ruling, to the best of the present writer’s knowledge, so far been ade- 
quately investigated by anyone else. Yet it deserves detailed exami- 
nation, as the light it sheds on obscure episodes in Jewish history is of 
no mean interest to historians and halakhists alike. 


* I Mac. 1.47. According to the report in Ant. xii, v, 4 (253) and xiii, viii, 2 (243), 
the king himself sacrificed swine in the temple at Jerusalem. 

3 II Mac. 6.18 ff. and 7.1 ff.; IV Mac., passim. 

41I Mac. 6.22 and 7.42; IV Mac. 5.2. 

Se IeeGits Sb elineodreke TSO) 

6 Mt. 8.28 ff.; Mk. 5.1 ff.; Lk. 8.26 ff. The ‘‘Gadarenes”’ in the AV and RV of 
Mt. have a different name in Mk. and Lk., whilst the MSS offer further variants; 
cf. SB ad Mt. 8.30; Hasting’s Dictionary of the Bible, II, s. v. Gerasenes; and other 
works of reference. 

7 A closer identification of the locality isa wearisome crux interpretum; cf. ibid. 

§ Cf. SB, loc. cit.; Wiinsche, Eriduterung d. Evangelien, 119. 

RAS, WU, LOM. ch. also.D,S ad loc: 
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The purpose of the following pages is to attempt this less ambitious 
investigation in a narrowly delimited field of study, to ascertain the 
origin of the ruling against the breeding of pigs, its apparent connection 
with the tannaztic ruling against the teaching of the Greek language 
as well as the date and historical background of those rulings. 

In a well known tannaitic aggadah, preserved in three nearly identi- 
cal records in the Babylonian Talmud,” the mentioned Mishnic ruling 
against the breeding of pigs is said to originate from an unseemly in- 
cident in the course of the fratricidal strife between the Hasmonean 
princes Hyrcanus IJ and Aristobulus IJ. When Hyrcanus was besieg- 
ing Aristobulus in Jerusalem,” sacrificial animals became scarce and 
were purchased at a high price. Day after day, the besieged lowered 
over the walls denaru in a box to the besiegers who in return sent 
up sacrificial animals required for the offering of the Tamzid. One day 
an old man acquainted with Greek hinted to the besiegers in that 
language that as long as the besieged went on with the sacrificial 
service they would not be vanquished. Next day, when the box with 
the money was lowered, they sent up a pig in return. Half way up, it 
thrust its paws against the wall, and a tremor shook the Land of Israel 
in all its 400 parasangs. At that time did they declare: ‘‘Cursed be the 
man who will rear pigs! and cursed be the man who will teach his son 
Greek!’ At that time did it happen, the report continues, that the 
‘Omer to be offered on the second day of Passover, generally brought 
from the immediate neighborhood of Jerusalem as stated in Menahoth 
x.2, was brought from Gaggoth Serifin and the Pentecost offering of 
Two Loaves from the Valley of ‘En Sokher.” 

The talmudic commentators’ ascribe this scarcity of a fresh growth 
of barley and wheat in the environs of Jerusalem to the besiegers’ de- 
vastation of the district. In an aggadah in the Palestinian Talmud,‘ 
however, the ‘Omer and the Two Loaves respectively are said to have 
once been brought from the mentioned localities at a time when the 
Land of Israel had been hit by a blasting hurricane. Although there is 
no mention of a siege of Jerusalem in the latter narrative, there is 
nonetheless reason to assume that it isa parallel to the former; since the 


1 Sotah 4gb, B. K. 82b, Men. 64b. 

1 The variant in B. K., loc. cit., interchanging the respective réles of Hyrcanus 
and Aristobulus, is due to scribal error, as already surmised in Gratz' III, 537; cf. 
DS ad loc. 

™ For the identity of these geographical names, cf. Schwartz, Das Heilige Land, 
127; Neubauer, Géographie, 81 and 170. 

13 Rashi ad loc. s. v. w'l ’th &‘h; R. Gershom ad Men., loc. cit. 

14 Shek. v, 48d. For the correct text of this passage vid. Tos. Men. loc. cit., s. v. w'l. 
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two narratives agree in their description of how a certain Pethahiah or 
Mordecai, a reputed linguist and interpreter, extracted information 
from a deaf-mute and thereby located Gaggoth Serifin and ‘En Sokher. 
Moreover, the two talmudic narratives are seen combined in a paral- 
lel report by Josephus where it is related that at the time of the 
mentioned siege of Jerusalem, a joint operation by the forces under the 
command of the Nabataean king Aretas and by the Jewish supporters 
of Hyrcanus, ‘‘a strong and vehement wind destroyed the fruits of 
the whole country till a modius of wheat was then bought for eleven 
drachmae.’’*s 

On the other hand, there are noteworthy discrepancies between 
Josephus’ report and the talmudic version of the mentioned incident. 
According to the talmudic version, the sacrificial animals wanted in 
the besieged city were the daily two lambs required for the offering of 
the Tamid. It is these that besiegers replaced by a pig. The transport 
of the ‘Omer from distant Gaggoth Serifin to Jerusalem, apparently 
without obstruction on the part of a hostile army, makes the impres- 
sion that the siege was raised before the advent of Passover. Contrary 
to this, according to Josephus, the siege was still in progress when 
Passover was come; and the great number of sacrifices required on 
that festival was the very reason for Aristobulus and his priests to 
purchase sacrificial animals from their countrymen without the walls. 
Another, more striking, discrepancy is the omission of the pig incident 
by Josephus. In his report, the besiegers committed an offense by 
breaking their promise. On receiving the high price they had de- 
manded, they failed to furnish the sacrifices as agreed. This and the 
subsequent divine visitation, the aforementioned devastating storm, 
was a sequel to their murder of Onias for his refusal to invoke a curse 
on Aristobulus and his party. There can be no doubt that this Onias, 
described by Josephus as a righteous man whose prayer for rain in a 
certain drought had been answered, is identical with Onias, the Circle- 
drawer, whose efficacious prayer for rain is the subject of a well-known 
narrative in Ta‘anith ii1.8. Of the murder of Onias, however, there is 
no record in the talmudic version of the strife between Hyrcanus and 
Aristobulus or anywhere else in talmudic literature.*® 

Modern historians are divided in their presentation of the episode 
in question. Some rely entirely on Josephus and ignore altogether the 


5 Ant, xiv, ii, I-2. (20-28). In the parallel report, BJ i, vi, 2 (126-7), apparently 
a more pro-Herodian document, there is no mention of the incident. 

6 Unless one accepts with Briill, Mebo I, 25, the name of kun hnhbh, an alias of 
hni hm‘gl, B. T. Ta‘an, 23b, as an allusion to the incident. 
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talmudic version.'? This is patently due either to biased distrust of 
talmudic traditions or to lack of access to talmudic literature. Other 
historianst® combine the report of Josephus with the talmudic version. 
On the authority of Josephus, they relate the murder of Onias by the 
men of Hyrcanus and the want of festival sacrifices in besieged Jerusa- 
lem on Passover. As regards the pig incident, on the other hand, they 
accept the talmudic version. They further suggest that the ‘Old Man”’ 
in that version, the originator of the malignant advice proposed in 
Greek, is none other than the Idumaean schemer Antipater whose 
intrigues prompted the ill-fated course of impotent Hyrcanus. As for 
Josephus’ silence on the pig incident, Gratz? explains it away on the 
supposition that the Jewish historian, writing for a heathen public, 
had no wish to expose his people to their ribald laughter. This was 
reason enough for him to refrain from a clear presentation of the un- 
seemly incident, Jewish aversion to pigs often being the subject of 
mockery on the part of heathen enemies.?° At the same time, his 
vehement condemnation of the besiegers’ conduct as the ‘“‘height of 
wickedness” and “‘guilt of impiety’’ — strong terms hardly deserved 
by their breach of promise which was nothing more than mere roguish- 
ness [Spitzbiiberei] — is a veiled hint, clear enough to those able to 
read between the lines, at a far more serious offense. In the Talmud, 
on the other hand, no considerations of this nature necessitated any 
restraint from calling an ugly thing by its distinct name. 

This imaginative interpretation of Josephus’ presentation of the 
incident in question, is vitiated by two considerations. Firstly, Jos- 
ephus is not always so scrupulously reticent about events redounding 
to his people’s disgrace. Secondly, a breach of promise to the temple, 
trivial though it may seem to some in the modern world, was looked 
upon in a different light in temple times. It was no mere roguishness 
but an act of sacrilege. Its censure recorded by Josephus, possibly 
transcribed from his source, will hardly have seemed too severe. For 
this reason, the great historian’s explanation notwithstanding, there 


17 FE. g.in the histories by Jost, II, 18; Hitzig, II, 493; Wellhausen’, 272; Schiirer?, 
I,2 35-6. Also Krauss, loc. cit. and Levy, in his Talmudic Dictionary, s. v. hzir, seem 
to hold that the talmudic version of the incident is without historic foundation. In 
many historical works the incident is likewise not mentioned at all. 

18 Gratz, III, 162-3, 537-9 (in the later edd. of this work this view, though its 
presentation is somewhat modified, remains substantially the same); Milman, II, 
81-2; Dubnow II, 173-5, zbzd., note 1. 

CORILOCMGTES 

20 Philo II, 531; I Mac. 1.47; II Mac. 6.18, ibid., 7.1; Ant. xii, v, 4 (253), tbed. 
Xili, viii, 2 (243); Juvenal, Satire, VI, 159 ff. 
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is a very real discrepancy between Josephus’ report and the talmudic 
version of the incident. 

Nor is the modern historians’ conjectural combination of the two 
sources altogether convincing. As regards the minor discrepancy be- 
tween them, the season of the year at which the siege of Jerusalem 
was raised, there is unfortunately no external evidence to corroborate 
either of the two. The interference, in favor of the besieged Aristobulus 
on the part of Pompey’s emissary Scaurus, by his order to Aretas and 
Hyrcanus to desist from the siege —a temporary settlement of the 
inner-Jewish dispute to be later reversed by Pompey — was appar- 
ently a minor event of relatively small significance that left no trace in 
the non-Jewish histories of the ancient world. At any rate, Josephus’ 
record of that event?" is the only record extant. Its trustworthiness, 
therefore, entirely depends on its own merits or demerits. Now Jo- 
sephus’ chronology of Pompey’s occupation of Syria, the general back- 
ground of the event under scrutiny, has been described”? as ‘‘sadly 
confused.’’ By the side of other inconsistencies in Josephus’ chronology 
of the mentioned phase, which have no bearing on the present subject, 
the following data recorded by Josephus himself tend to support 
rather the dating of the incident implied in the talmudic version than 
that in his own report. According to Josephus, Pompey had ordered 
the disputants to meet him at Damascus. He set out for that city ‘“‘in © 
the beginning of spring,’’ after bringing his army out of their winter 
quarters; and there it was that ‘‘he heard the case of the Jews and their 
leaders, Hyrcanus and Aristobulus, who were quarrelling with one 
another.’ Pompey’s arrival at Damascus is placed, by Josephus him- 
self, ‘‘not long after’’ Scaurus’ aforementioned interposition on behalf 
of Aristobulus.¥% But for that seasonable interposition, again on the 
strength of Josephus’ own testimony,?4 Aristobulus would have been 
‘speedily captured” in Jerusalem by Aretas and Hyrcanus through 
the storming of the city. Whilst the chronological terms in this ac- 
count of the events under consideration are, on the whole, vague and 
indefinite, they nevertheless make it appear extremely unlikely that 
between the encounter of Hyrcanus and Aristobulus at the siege of 
Jerusalem and Pompey’s order to them to wait on him at Damascus, 
there elapsed as little as a bare few weeks or as much as a full year. 
Consequently, Josephus’ placing of Pompey’s order ‘‘in the beginning 


x BS, i, vi, 2=3 (127-8); Ant. xiv, ii, 3 (29). 

2 Cary, CAH, IX, 380, note 1; cf. also Marcus, LCL, Josephus VII, 460, note a. 
3 Ant. xiv, lil, I-2 (34-41); cf. Marcus, loc. cit., 465, note d. 

24 BJ, Visi 2 iii) 
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of spring,’ z.e. a time never much before or much after Passover, is 
hardly consistent with his own report that on or soon after Passover, 
whether in the same year or in the year before, the siege of Jerusalem 
by Hyrcanus was about to be raised by the interposition of Scaurus. 
In the light of all this, one will hardly attempt a more precise dating 
of these events than the cautious verdict”s that Aretas and Hyrcanus 
besieged Jerusalem and Scaurus raised the siege Jate in 65 B.C. E. or 
early in 64 B.C. E. This, clearly incompatible with Josephus’ placing 
of the siege and its raising, is quite in agreement with the talmudic 
version.”° 

As regards the financial side of the transaction, the purchase of 
sacrificial animals by the besieged, the talmudic version is likewise 
preferable to Josephus’ report. The bald reference, in the talmudic 
version, to the daily purchase of two Temidim at a high — yet not 
necessarily extravagantly high — unspecified price, ‘‘denariz in a box,”’ 
raises no objection to the verisimilitude of the story. On the other hand, 
Josephus’ specified figure, the exorbitant price of ‘‘a thousand drachmae 
per head,” at once rouses the suspicion of an over-dramatization of the 
incident. For a simple calculation leads to guast astronomical figures. 
On each of the seven days of Passover, the sacrificial requirements of 
the temple consisted, apart from the daily two Temzdim, of 2 bullocks, 
I ram, 7 lambs and I goat.?7 The besieged must therefore have offered 
91,000 drachmae for the statutory festival sacrifices alone; not counting 
the paschal lambs on the eve of Passover, the ‘Omer sacrifice ‘‘on the 
morrow after the Sabbath’? and other minutiae of sacrificial require- 
ments. 

Just the opposite is the case with the pig incident. In view of what 
is known of Hyrcanus and Antipater, Josephus’ silence over the pig 
incident is a likely indication that there was no pig incident at that 
time. Hyrcanus, himself highpriest a short while before his siege of 
Jerusalem and aspiring to reassume that sacerdotal dignity, is the 
most unlikely person to have countenanced a sacrilegious coarse jest 
of that kind. Nor is it easy to imagine that his mentor Antipater should 
have permitted himself such scornful abuse of what was most sacred 
to the people he aspired to govern in the name of his weak protégé. It 


25 CAH, IX, 382; cf. zbid., 402. 

26 According to Hitzig, loc. cit., and Klausner, Historiyyah Yisre’elith, 11, 184-5, 
Josephus’ way of placing the siege by Hyrcanus is also traceable in talmudic litera- 
ture. This is based on the unfounded — in fact, impossible — identification of the 
occasion of Onias’ prayer for rain with that of his murder. 

27 Num. 28.19. 

a evin23-11—12. 
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is true indeed that the political ambition of the dynasty founded by 
that restless Idumaean was in no small measure the cause of the dis- 
asters that subsequently befell the people of Judaea. This is, however, 
no reason at all to lay at Antipater’s charge an act as unwise as im- 
pious. Antipater, with all his unscrupulous ambition, was a cautious 
and circumspect politician not devoid of some statesmanlike qualities. 
At a later stage in his career, at the zenith of his power, the trusted 
friend of Rome, the recipient of signal honors at the hands of her 
master Julius Caesar, and firmly established as Judaea’s real ruler, he 
yet dissuaded his son Herod from overt violence to his enemies in 
Jerusalem.”? It is therefore hard to imagine that right at the beginning 
of his course, whilst as yet a mere adventurer, suspect to Jews and 
Romans alike, he should have unnecessarily sullied his reputation by 
what must have been considered by all Jews alike, Sadducees and 
Pharisees and all others, an unpardonable insult. 

It might be thought that, for this same reason, one equally has to 
view with suspicion Josephus’ report about the murder of Onias by 
the men of Hyrcanus. There is however a very real difference between 
that crime and an insult to the temple. Whatever the moral grandeur 
of Onias’ lofty refusal to be drawn into the deplorable strife between 
the two Hasmonean brothers, it may have been misjudged, by design 
or through sheer incapacity for comprehension, as political opposition 
to the cause of Hyrcanus. It is, in fact, not impossible that Onias was 
in a way a political opponent. He may have come from the ranks of 
those who subsequently pleaded before Pompey against both Hyrcanus 
and Aristobulus; spokesmen of the nation as Josephus puts it,3° 7. e. 
prominent Pharisees, in the view of modern historians. Whilst this by 
no means mitigates the dastardliness of the crime, the martyrdom of 
Onias at the hands of the irate soldiery is not without parallels in the 
annals of the human race or, for that matter, of the Jewish people. 
On an entirely different plane is the scornful abuse of the temple, an 
insulting affront to all Jews without distinction of political allegiance. 
Moreover, it passes comprehension that the Jewish besiegers of Jeru- 
salem should have been unaware of the effect of the sacrificial service 
on the Jewish defenders of the city, the belief in divine protection 
secured thereby and the resulting psychological effect on military 
morale; and first had to be enlightened on the subject by an old man 
who, of all idioms, chose to speak in Greek. 

The view is in fact advanced by a noted commentator of the 


29 BI, XO) (204) eA mh xiv, 1x05) CUS). 
3° Ant. xiv, ili, 2 (41). 
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Talmud* that the pig incident is not to be taken in its literal sense. 
The Pig in talmudic literature is but a symbol for Rome,3? whose con- 
quest of Judaea was greatly hastened by the strife between the Has- 
monean princes, especially their invitation to Pompey to come and 
arbitrate between them. It has, however, rightly been objected to this 
views that the aforementioned talmudic rulings against the breeding 
of pigs and teaching of Greek point to some real happening, some 
offensive incident connected in some way with Greek and pigs. On the 
other hand, the very ruling against the teaching of Greek raises a fresh 
objection, this time on the basis of a talmudic record, to the accepted 
notion that Antipater and Hyrcanus were guilty of this offense. The 
Mishnah states that the decree that no man should teach his son Greek 
was made at the time of the War of Titus.34 The talmudic commenta- 
tors endeavor to obviate this difficulty in various ways. Rashi,35 anach- 
ronistically enough, makes Titus a contemporary of Hyrcanus II.%° 
The Tosajfists,37 correctly placing Hyrcanus more than a century before 
the destruction of the temple by Titus, suggest that the ruling against 


31 Cf, Eidlis’ Novellae ad Sotah 4ob, s. v. polmos. 

32 Enoch 89.12; B. T. Pes. 118b; ARN xxxiv, 3; GR 65; LR 13, end; SR iii, 4; 
KR i, 9; MT Ixxx, 363. The identification of the Fourth, unnamed, Beast in Dan. 7.7 
with the swine, Joc. cit., is probably connected in some way with the Talmudists’ 
habit — B, T. Shabb. 129b; PR 111b —not to mention the name of this animal. 
It is suggested in LJ, V, 294 note 162, that the designation of Esau (Rome) as 
“‘swine’’ was originally not meant as an expression of contempt but derives from 
the standard of the Roman legion stationed in Palestine which had as its emblem a 
boar. 

33 Cf. Tif’ereth Visra’el ad B. K. vii, 7, note 44. 

34 Sotah ix, 14. The reading ftitus in the edd. and the Kaufmann Codex of the 
Mishnah is already attested by Rashi and other early commentators. The respective 
variants ’fits and ’stzts in the BM MSS Or. 4842 and Or. 2392, are manifestly but 
corruptions of the same. The variant kits — attested by but one single MS cited in 
ha-Mazkir, VII, 22 (unless kitm in the Cambridge MS of the Mishnah, ed. W. H. 
Lowe, is a corruption of the same) — is said to stand for Quietus and is accepted as 
the correct original by a whole galaxy of scholars; cf. Gratz', III, 538; Gratz?, IV, 
439-49; Kohut, Aruch Completum, s. v. titus; Ratner, SOR xxx, note 77; Gold- 
schmidt, German translation of the Talmud, note 237 ad loc.; Krauss, loc. cit., and 
Jew. Enc., X, s. v. Quietus; Gabrielov, text-critical notes ad Joc..in the Romm quarto 
Mishnayoth. Yet if, accordingly, the ruling against Greek is set in ‘‘the War of 
Quietus,” the alleged Jewish rising in Palestine towards the end of the reign of Trajan, 
the discrepancy in view becomes even greater. 

35 Ad Sotah 4ga, s. v. bpolmos; cf. also Tos. ‘A. Z. 23b s. v. bksu. 

36 There is a still more serious anachronism in Rashi’s placing of Titus and 
Hyrcanus 52 years after Vespasian; apparently on the basis of a faulty “Titus” 
instead of ‘“‘Quietus”’ in his copy of SOR, loc. cit. 

37 R. Shimshon ad Peah i, 1; Tos. -B. K. and Men., loc cit., s. v. ’rur.’dm. - 
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the teaching of Greek at the time of Hyrcanus and Aristobulus found 
no general acceptance and, for this reason, it became necessary to 
reiterate it at the time of Titus; or’ that the “‘curse’’ in the former 
instance on any man who should teach his son Greek, leaving it to the 
conscience of every father to decide whether or not he should conform, 
was replaced in the latter instance by a more stringent definite ‘“‘de- 
cree’’ against such teaching. These suggestions can hardly be accepted 
as a satisfactory solution of the problem under consideration. Apart 
from their conjectural nature,3* without support in the talmudic 
sources, they solely deal with the contradiction between the Mishnah 
record of the ruling against the teaching of Greek at the time of Titus 
and the record of an earlier ruling of this kind. That Mishnah record, 
however, is not the only talmudic dictum at variance with placing the 
pig incident in the siege of Jerusalem by Hyrcanus. 

In a report recorded twice in the Palestinian Talmud,3? but 
strangely enough apparently disregarded by talmudic commentators 
and modern historians alike, there is mention of two incidents that 
have a bearing on the subject of the present inquiry: 


a) The Amora R. Joshua b. Levi reports that ‘‘in the days of the 
Kingdom of Greece the besieged in Jerusalem daily lowered over the 
walls two baskets of gold and obtained in exchange two lambs (re- 
quired for the Tamuid offering). One day they were given two goats 
(which are not suitable for the Tamid).4° At that time, the Holy One 
blessed be He enlightened their eyes and they discovered two duly 
examined lambs in the Chamber of Sacrificial Lambs.4* At that time 
did it happen that, as reported by R. Judah b. Abba,* the offering of 
the Tamid was delayed till the fourth hour (9-10 a. m.).”’ 


b) R. Levis reports another incident, with a similar beginning. 
‘‘In the days of this Wicked Kingdom (Rome), the besieged in Jeru- 
salem likewise lowered daily over the walls two baskets of gold and 


38 Still more puzzling is the assumption in Tos. B. K., loc. cit., that the ruling 
against pig breeding was likewise reiterated at the time of Titus; cf. MS ad Sotah, 
loc. cit., s. v. wsl'ylmd. 

39 Ber. iv, 7b; Ta‘an. iv, 68d. 

4° Ex. 29.38-41; Num. 28.3-4, 7; B. T. Pes. 57a, Ker. 28b; cf. M, Ma‘aseh ha- 
Korb. i, 15. 

ae Wewony shh 235 IMbKGL 3 (Op 

# This reading in the P. T., loc. cit., and Yeb. xiii, 3b, in agreement with that 
in several MSS and the ed. pr. of Eduy. vi, 1, is preferable to the variant R. Jibs 
Baba inthe current printed edd. of the Mishnah. 

43 Levi b. Sisi of the 2nd century c. E., according to Frankel, Mebo, 9tb, and 
others, the father of R. Joshua b. Levi; or Levi b. Lahma of the ard century C. E. 
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obtained in exchange two lambs.‘4 In the end they lowered over the 
walls two baskets of gold and obtained in exchange two pigs. Hardly 
half way up, the pig thrust its paws against the wall. A tremor shook 
the wall, and the pig leapt 40 parasangs from the Land of Israel. At 
that time, on account of our iniquities, the Tamid ceased and the 
temple was destroyed.” 


The report about the latter of these two incidents is so strikingly 
similar to the report in the Babylonian Talmud about the pig incident 
at the siege of Jerusalem by Hyrcanus that there can be little doubt 
that both reports in question concern one and the same incident. These 
two reports are, however, patently incompatible as regards the histori- 
cal background of the incident. For the siege of Jerusalem by Hyrcanus 
with the support of the Nabataean king, Aretas, prior to Pompey’s 
interference in the affairs of Judaea, cannot possibly be placed in the 
Roman period of Palestine. Besides, the report in the Palestinian 
Talmud about the pig incident in Roman times clearly states that 
that incident was soon followed by the cessation of the TZamid and 
the destruction of the temple, an event which occurred over a century 
later than the siege of Jerusalem by Hyrcanus. 

In order to clarify the relation between the various reports hitherto 
considered, it is first of all necessary to ascertain, if only approximately, 
at the present stage, the respective dates of the two incidents reported 
in the Palestinian Talmud. The historical background of the first 
incident is given there as “‘the days of the Kingdom of Greece.’’ This 
phrase is rather vague. It is well known that in the course of the epoch 
of Grecian rule in Palestine and the lands adjacent to it, with Palestine 
at times as an apple of contention between the Ptolemies and the 
Seleucids, Jerusalem had an agitated history and endured siege on 
more than one occasion. 

The siege of Jerusalem by Ptolemy I Soter in 320 B. Cc. E.45 or by 
Antiochus VII Sidetes in 134 B. c. E.,4° or, for that matter, any other 
of the frequent stormings of the city in the period between these two 
outstanding sieges, may equally well be regarded as the background 
of the incident with the sacrifices. No record, however, is extant of any 


44So in P. T. Ber., loc. cit.; so quoted also from P. T. Ta‘an., Joc. cit., by R. 
Hananel ad B. T. Ta‘an. 28b; the variant ‘‘two goats’’ in the extant text of P. T. 
Ta‘an., loc. cit., is due to scribal error. 

45 Ant. xii, i, I (4-6); Contra Ap. i, 22 (210); Appian, Syr. 50; FHG III,196; 
R, 42; cf. also Krauss, loc. cit. 

46 Ant., xili, viii, 2 (236-44); BJ i, ii, 5 (61); FHG III, 712; R, 56-9, 136, 
206. 
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incident in the course of all this period in any way resembling the in- 
cident reported in the Palestinian Talmud.‘47 Considering this silence 
of the sources, one may assume with reason that the crucial phrase 
“in the days of the Kingdom of Greece’’ need not necessarily be re- 
stricted to the epoch of Grecian rule in Palestine but may equally 
embrace the epoch subsequent to it when outside Palestine the dia- 
dochic kingdoms were still holding their ground. It is a matter of com- 
mon knowledge that whilst Judaea achieved her independence from 
Seleucid rule in the early years of John Hyrcanus, with the death of 
Antiochus VII Sidetes in 128 B. c. E.,48 Syria continued to be ruled by 
the Seleucidae until 65 or 64 B. C. E. when Pompey deprived Antiochus 
XIII Asiaticus of his kingdom and reduced Syria to a Roman prov- 
ince.49 This event appears to be alluded to in the talmudic reference 
to the Roman seizure of power ‘‘in the days of the Greeks.’’s° In view 
of this, no serious anachronism is in any way involved if the siege of 
Jerusalem by Hyrcanus II and Aretas, at a time when Pompey was 
—or was thought to be — still engaged in the liquidation of his af- 
fairs in Syria,5* is spoken of in the Palestinian Talmud as an event “‘in 
the days of the Kingdom of the Greeks.”’ It appears highly probable 
that this is indeed the case if it is considered that the report there 
about the incident in question bears some similarity to Josephus’ 
report about the incident at the siege by Hyrcanus. In both reports 
alike, the besiegers, whilst offering no scurrilous affront to the temple, 
fail to keep their promise. They collect the stupendous price readily 
given by the besieged and withhold the required sacrifices. Nor is it 
unlikely that Hyrcanus, or rather his evil prompter Antipater, should 
have been guilty of thzs offense. An interruption of the daily sacrificial 


47 The desecration of the temple by Antiochus IV, Epiphanes, or the sacrifice 
presented by Antiochus VII Sidetes, Joc. cit., is obviously not to be connected with 
the incident in view. 

48 Ant., xiii, ix, I (254). 

49 Appian, Syr. 48-9; Justin, xi, ii, 3; Plutarch, Pomp. 638-0. 

5° B. T. ‘Abodah Zarah 8b. The same passage mentions the Roman seizure of 
power 26 years later ‘‘in the days of queen Cleopatra.’’ The event alluded to has been 
identified with Octavian’s victory over Cleopatra in the Battle of Actium in 31 B.c.E. 
Cf. Elmsley, in Robinson’s Texts and Studies, VIII, 2, p. 21, quoting Lewy, Philologus, 
LII, 733. The BM copy of Lewy’s work has, unfortunately, been destroyed. I have 
likewise been unable to have access to Rémische Feste, the monograph by H. Blaufuss 
on the Roman Festivals in the Tractate ‘A. Z. 

s BJ i, vi, 2 (127); Ant. xiv, ii, I (29). It is not easy to determine the precise 
date of Pompey’s settlement of the affairs of Syria. It was probably gradual, partly 
before the events in Judaea and partly after them; cf. Clinton, Fasti Hellenici, 
III, 346, note a. ; 
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service, with its deleterious effect on the morale of the besieged, will 
have been of no mean advantage to the besiegers. At the same time, 
they will have feigned innocence so as to avoid the charge of impiety. 
They will have claimed that the unfortunate substitution of goats for 
lambs was due to inadvertency, or that the goats were meant for some 
gratuitous sacrificial offering other than the Temidim. Nonetheless, 
the incident will have been tenaciously remembered — and held up on 
occasions against Antipater’s descendants, the Herodians. One such 
occasion seems to be reflected in an aggadah about a king and a queen 
who once had a dispute. The king said goats were better than lambs; 
the queen said it was the other way round. They resolved to consult 
the highpriest Issachar of Kefar Bargat, an expert in sacrificial animals. 
The highpriest came and with a gesture of his hand hinted that if 
goats were better they would equally be fit for the Tamzd. The enraged 
king took the hint for /ése-majesté and gave command for the offending 
highpriest’s right hand to be cut off.s? 

Whilst the identity of the dramatis personae in this extraordinary 
aggadah is doubtful, its general atmosphere shows clearly enough that 
the incident is set in the Herodian epoch.‘ 

It has now been seen that Josephus’ version of the incident with 
the sacrificial animals at the time of Hyrcanus is to some extent sup- 
ported by reminiscences in talmudic tradition. On the other hand, the 
talmudic report about the pig incident at the time of Hyrcanus is ir- 
reconcilable both with Josephus’ version of that incident and with the 
talmudic report about the pig incident in Roman times. Nor is it pos- 
sible to reduce the extent of the discrepancy between the two talmudic 
reports, by interpreting the crucial phrase “‘in the days of this Wicked 
Kingdom (Rome), in the sense of the early years of Roman rule in 
Palestine. The siege and conquest of Jerusalem by Pompey in 63 
B. C. E. is clearly out of the question. For it is known that in the days 
of that siege, including the very day in which the temple was taken by 


52 B. T. Pes. 57a-b, Ker. 28b. 

53 The dispute in question seems connected with the story in B. T. Pes. 88b. 
The king and queen in both stories are identified by Derenbourg (Essai, 210-11) 
with Agrippa I and his wife Cypros; and by Biichler (Synedrion, 129, note 116) with 
Agrippa II and his sister Berenice. The MS variant Simeon b. Gamaliel in lieu of 
Gamaliel in the printed texts —cf. DS ad loc. cit.— strongly supports Biichler’s 
view. Rashi ad Pes. 57a s. v. mlk’ thinks of a Hasmonean king, apparently Alexander 
Jannaeus, probably on the basis of the variant yny mlk’ in Ker. 28b. The name 
Yannai is however omitted in the Munich MS, as also in the early Bodleian Frag- 
ment of Ker. (ed. Schechter-Singer, Cambridge, 1896). Besides, Yannai in talmudic 
literature may denote a Herodian king; cf. Derenbourg, Joc. cit., 248, note 2, Biichler 
loc. cit., 55, 138, note 123. 
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storm, there was no dearth of sacrificial animals. Nor did the Tamid 
cease at that time. For Pompey gave order that the daily sacrificial 
service in the temple be continued without interruption.*4 In 40 B. C. E., 
when the Parthians invaded Judaea and Antigonus re-established 
Hasmonean rule, the temple did not escape unscathed. Yet the 
sporadic skirmishes in its vicinity®’ are hardly the probable back- 
ground of the pig incident. The regular siege of Jerusalem in 37 B. C. E. 
by Herod and Sosius might seem a more likely background. It is in 
fact recorded that at the time of that siege the partisans of Antigonus, 
confined within the upper city and the inner court of the temple, re- 
quested Herod’s permission to bring in beasts for the sacrifices; a re- 
quest which he at first granted and later refused.5° Yet it is likewise 
out of the question that the pig incident should have occurred at that 
siege. Expecting to be in the end recognized by the Jews as their king, 
Herod carefully avoided giving offense to their religious susceptibili- 
ties. By the use of entreaties, threats and even of force,57 he prevented 
his Roman allies from offending Jewish feeling by entering the temple 
precincts contrary to Jewish ruling.5* For whatever his ruthlessness 
and the unsavory record of his later private and public life, Herod 
emulated at first his father’s cautious policy and avoided outrage 
unless he thought it to be of advantage to his career. It is therefore not 
to be imagined that he should have permitted, let alone have been 
responsible for, a grave insult to his future Jewish subjects which he 
must have known they would never forgive him. 

By this process of elimination it has become clear that only one 
siege of Jerusalem may come into consideration as the background of 
the pig incident recorded in the Palestinian Talmud: the final Roman 
siege of the city at the end of the campaign of Vespasian and Titus. 
As has been stated, it is in fact stated there that that incident was a 
prelude to the cessation of the Tamzd and the destruction of the temple. 
An insult of this kind to Jewish feeling by Titus, infuriated by the 
Jews’ long and stubborn resistance and resolved to break it by what- 
ever means, is not at all unlikely. Contrary to Josephus’ efforts to 
present his master as holding the Jerusalem temple in deep respect 
and to exonerate him from personal responsibility for its destruction,*9 


54 BJ, i, vii, 4-6 (148-53); Ant. xiv, iv, 3-4 (65-73). 

55 BJ, i, xill, 3 (253); Amt. xiv, xiii, 3-4 (335-9). 

56 Ant. xiv, xvi, 2 (477-8). 

57 [bid., 3 (483); BJ i, xviii, 3 (354). 

58 Kel. i, 8. 

59 BJ, Preface 4 (10) and 11 (27); ibid., vi, iv, 3 (237-41), vi, 2 (324-50); et 
passim. 
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it is known from the report of Sulpicius Severus,® accepted by the 
majority of modern scholars as more trustworthy,” that Titus was 
the prime mover of the destruction. Whatever the justification for the 
epithet delicium generis humani bestowed on him by heathen admirers 
and flatterers, the talmudic aggadah had its own good reason to speak 
of him as “Titus the Wicked.’’” 

In view of the aforegoing, it is hardly necessary to stress that the 
report in the Palestinian Talmud where the pig incident is apparently 
laid to the charge of Titus is more worthy of credence than the other 
report where it is laid to the charge of Hyrcanus or Antipater. As has 
been seen, the former report is supported by the record in Sotah ix.14 
ofa ruling against the teaching of Greek at the time of the War of 
Titus. Additional support for this setting of the pig incident may be 
seen in a number of other narratives which, whilst differing zter se 
and manifestly anachronistic in varying degrees, agree in setting their 
respective versions of the pig incident against the general background 
of the final siege of Jerusalem by the conquering heathen enemy. In 
Aboth de R. Nathan iv.5 it is related that, as his final act at the end of 
the siege, Vespasian catapulted a swine’s head across a breach in the 
wall to the altar of the burnt offerings. Whilst Vespasian and Titus 
are fused here, somewhat anachronistically,® into one, the setting of 
the incident, the final Roman siege of Jerusalem, remains the same. 
The incident has a similar setting in its version in the Targum Sheni 
of Esth. 1.3: ‘‘When the gate of the Temple beheld itself faced by an 
unclean people, it shut itself and would not open. In vain did the 
hostile armies bring 360 camel loads of iron axes in order to force the 
outer wall of the Temple; as it swallowed up all the battering rams. 
Finally, one prnitus™ brought a swine, slew it and sprinkled some of 


éo Tl Chron. 30.6; R, 324: 

6 Bernays, Ueber die Chron. d. Sulpicius Severus, 49-61, adduces contemporary 
evidence by Tacitus and the poet Valerius Flaccus about Titus’ réle in the siege of 
Jerusalem. Cf. also the literature in LCL, Josephus II, Thackeray’s Introduction, 
xxiv-xxv. For further light on Titus’ conduct of the siege, cf. Dio Cassius, Ixii, 6; 
Ry 193: 

6 B. T. Git. 56b; GR, 10; LR, 22; NR, 18; KR, 5; T IV, 99; Pirke de R. Eliezer, 49. 

63 This is possibly no anachronism at all; the whole campaign being named after 
Vespasian who commenced it. Titus is likewise not mentioned in the Munich MS 
text of Sotah ix, 14. 

64 The spelling of this name varies: the vulgar texts have prnitus; the Pentateuch 
with the Five Rolls, ed. Bale, 1606, has prntus; the same is reproduced in ed. Lagarde, 
234 line 11; Leshon Zahab (a Hebrew translation of the Targum Sheni, ed. Constan- 
tinople, 1732) has pruntus. All these are evidently variations of the same name. For 
a more radically different variant, cf. infra note 68. 
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its blood upon the Temple. Thus defiled, it opened: and so the enemy 
entered the Temple.” In respect to several details, as for instance the 
subsequent description of the scene with the keys of the temple thrown 
towards the sky,® this version so closely agrees with the aforemen- 
tioned version in ARN as to appear but a variant of one and the same 
legend. This is also evident from the offender’s name prnitus which — 
whether it be identified with Fronto, a member of Titus’ supreme 
council of war, as according to Perles,°? or be corrected with Ginz- 
berg® into ptrnus and transliterated Paternus—has a doubtless 
Roman tinge. Admittedly, though, the narrative in Targum Shenz is 
set in the Babylonian siege of Jerusalem. This anachronism may be 
due to a confusion of the Second Temple with the First or, more likely, 
it is in line with the general tendency in apocalyptic and midrashic 
literature where Babylon stands for Rome.*? The same is the case with 
the Targum of Lam. 2.9 where the gates of Jerusalem are said to have 
sunk into the ground at the approach of the Babylonians in conse- 
quence of their slaying a swine and sprinkling its blood thereon. This 
same motive of swine’s blood sprinkled on the wall rendering it open 
to attack, also occurs in the Judaeo-Persian Apocalypse of Daniel7° 
where the incident is likewise set in the Babylonian siege of Jerusalem: 
“Day by day the besieged placed a daretkon in a basket, lowered it 
with an attached cord over the wall into the camp of Nebuchadnezzar, 
and thus purchased a sacrificial lamb. One day the Chaldeans found 
out for what purpose the lambs were purchased. Henceforth, they 
sold them no lamb but deceived them. Instead of placing a lamb into 
the basket to be pulled up over the wall, they placed a pig therein. As 
it was half way up, they shot at it with arrows. When in consequence 
its blood squirted o-. to the wall, it split in twain.’’ There can be no 
doubt that all these legends are modelled on reminiscences of some 


6s For further parallels of this, cf. Syriac Apocalypse of Baruch 10.18; B. T. 
Ta‘an. 29a, San. 96b; cf. also LJ VI, 393, note 29. 

66 BJ, vi, iv, 3 (237-42). 

67 Schwarcz-Festschrift, 305. 

6% LJ VI, 394. Schiirer? I, 544, note 5, on whose authority Ginzberg thinks of a 
procurator of Judaea named Paternus, is rather doubtful about the matter. The 
variant ’apastanus (with super-linear Babylonian vocalization) in the BM MS 
Or. 1476, fol. 98b, probably a corruption of ’aspasyanus (Vespasian) —i. e. the 
name of the offender in the ARN version of the incident — seems preferable to the 
respective identifications by Ginzberg and Perles. 

6° IV Ezra 3.2; Syriac Apocalypse of Baruch, passim; cf. also LJ VI, 391 notes 
24 and 26. 

7° Hebrew translation by Kaplan, in BH V, 117 ff.; German translation by 
Zotenberg, in Marx’s Archiv fiir wissenschaftliche Erforschung d. A. T. 
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report like that in the Palestinian Talmud about the pig incident in 
Titus’ siege of Jerusalem.7! 

Lastly, a halakhic tradition about the ban on pig breeding likewise 
seems to point to this late date of the incident from which it is assumed 
to have arisen. The Tanna R. Eliezer b. Hyrcanus had the reputation 
of a conservative scholar averse to halakhic innovations of any kind. 
Faithfully handing down to his disciples whatever tradition he had 
received from his teachers, he was reluctant to endorse recent rulings 
not sanctioned by tradition. In adherence to this main principle of 
his, he declined to give a clear answer when questioned, inter alia, 
whether or not pig breeding was permissible.7? Now the date of this 
episode may be ascertained with a reasonable degree of accuracy. R. 
Eliezer was one of the two disciples in whose company Rabban 
Johanan b. Zakkai escaped from besieged Jerusalem before its capture 
by the Romans.7s His non-committal silence, as to the ruling against 
pig breeding, is reasonable enough if that ruling was decreed at Titus’ 
siege of Jerusalem: possibly by the halakhic authorities remaining 
behind when Rabban Johanan b. Zakkai and his disciples had left. 
But it passes comprehension if that ruling was decreed at the time of 
Hyrcanus and Aristobulus: in which case it will have been a ruling 
of old standing, with more than a century’s tradition, at the time of 
R» Eliezer. 

As for the report in the Babylonian Talmud that places the pig 
incident at the time of Hyrcanus II, a setting now seen to be unac- 
ceptable, it is possibly a condensed account that fuses into one the two 
incidents in connection with a scarcity of sacrificial animals in times 
of siege as related in the Palestinian Talmud. The present writer has 
shown elsewhere” that an epitome of this kind, telescoping a series of 
events into one single episode, is not without parallel in talmudic 
literature. More likely, perhaps, the report in question is in its present 
form but a mutilated fragment from a larger document that comprised 
several episodes in the Roman phase of the epoch of the Second 
Temple. Originally it may have comprised a record of both the in- 
cidents reported in the Palestinian Talmud as also of the murder of 
Onias reported by Josephus: its present fragmentary form being pos- 
sibly due to omission through homovoteleuton, an “old man’’ figuring 


7 According to Ginzberg, loc. cit., 393, the legend in the Apocalypse of Daniel 
‘undoubtedly follows B. K. 82b.” It is closer, however, to the version in P. T., loc. cit. 

2 Tos. Jeb. ili, 4. Tos. B. K. viii, 17 has to be understood in the same sense. 

23 B. T. Git. 56b; ARN iv, 5; TR, 67. These narratives, though of a legendary 
character, have an historic kernel accepted by modern historians. 

™ Cf. Nicanor Gate, JJS III, 27. 
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in both the incidents. The original version, with the missing part hy- 
pothetically restored and enclosed between brackets, may have read 
as follows: mb pbynr 12) prmad ops mn ar by ar oxnnwn 1290 1¥w> 
yn ao tba Tom psd ws b> 1)720 Ww INN Ipr ow m7 pen 
"IM MSDS Tama MOMS pS tw) inbpna TI DYVSV pby VVORY Ov biyon 
2 iyrnww 71D eh poy VAN DPN PWS WTAS 3) SAND Wy OTST nonbn 
yor owe mm Ssaw dy yaxwo aywin mabp 2 aw imbpoi pby roy 
oat 17> povowo vm om ov Soa o1p329 ONIpA we abn win yn pina 
yoy ond ry> may moons (yay maw ans pr ow mn poon yd poynr. 

This conjectural reconstruction is perhaps supported by the fact 
that the expression hyh mkir in the sense of the command of a lan- 
guage, is without parallel in talmudic literature; the usual expression 
being hyh yod‘.75 Further support may be seen in the very manner in 
which the report in question is cited, in B. T. Sotah, loc. cit., as an expla- 
nation of the origin of the ruling in the Mishnah against the teaching 
of Greek at the time of the War of Titus: for unless it be assumed that 
already the compilers of the Babylonian Talmud thought of Hyrcanus 
II and Titus as contemporaries, an anachronistic misconception not to 
be ascribed to them without compelling reason, the version of the 
report accessible to them must still have comprised a record of both 
the incidents in question. 

The Old Man in the first incident, Onias the Circle-drawer, is well 
known from the talmudic narrative already referred to. In the last few 
years he has been an especially familiar figure in the world of biblical 
scholarship: some scholars having identified him with the enigmatic 
Teacher of Righteousness in the Zadokite Fragments and several 
sectarian documents among the Dead Sea Scrolls. As for the other 
Old Man, the spiritus rector of the pig incident, his identity must 
remain a matter for speculation. The subservience of Josephus to 
Titus at the siege of Jerusalem is abject enough to cast some suspicion 
on him. On the very day when the Tamid had ceased,7* Josephus 
presents himself as reasoning, by Titus’ command, with the defenders 
of the temple that they themselves and not the Romans are respon- 
sible for the discontinuation of the sacrificial service;77 a protestation 
implying somehow that Josephus has withheld some details of that 


7 Cf. P. T. Shek. v, 48d; B. T. San. 17a and parallels. This hypothesis of an 
omission through homototeleuton fails, however, to account for the juxtaposition of 
the two reminiscences ‘‘At that time did they declare...,” ‘‘At that time did it 
happen ...’’; which makes the impression of one single incident. 

I IEP NAL, va, Te (CY), 

77 For a previous spectacle of Josephus in the réle of Lord Haw-haw, vid. ibid., 
v, ix, 3-5 (382-419). 
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episode. If the suspicion of his personal share in it be correct, the 
pro-Roman Jewish historian will have had reason enough to suppress 
an incident as little to his own credit as to that of his Roman master.7® 
It will also be as clear as daylight why he should have chosen to speak 
in Greek, when suggesting to Titus to substitute a pig for the sacri- 
ficial lambs wanted by the Jews, in preference to other languages. 
Josephus was fairly fluent in Greek? but, like his countrymen, does 
not seem to have known Latin. Titus, on the other hand, is unlikely 
to have taken the trouble of learning either Aramaic or Hebrew. Con- 
sequently, conversations between Titus, the Roman, and Josephus, 
the Jew, had to be conducted in Greek, the lingua franca of the ancient 
Orient. There is, however, a fatal objection to this hypothesis. Josephus, 
56 years of age in the 13th year of Domitian®® (93 c. E.), was still in his 
early thirties at the time of Titus’ siege of Jerusalem. He could there- 
fore hardly have been referred to as an old man. Is perhaps the term 
zaken in the talmudic report a title rather than an indication of ad- 
vanced age? One cannot know. The evidence at hand is insufficient for 
a definite conclusion that Josephus was indeed guilty of that offense. 

It remains now to ascertain the precise date of the pig incident. 
According to the report in the Palestinian Talmud, as has been stated, 
that incident led to the cessation of the Tamid. This report is quoted 
there in a comment on the Mishnah, Ta‘anith iv.8,8* where the ces- 
sation of the Tamzd on the 17th day of Tammuz is mentioned among 
the five sad happenings commemorated by the annual fast on that 
day. It is clear from this that the mzshnic date is assumed in the Pal- 
estinian Talmud to be the date of the cessation of the Tamzd in the 
Second Temple. It is probable that the same is also referred to in the 
dictum in the Babylonian Talmud, Ta‘anith 28b, that the cessation of 
the Tamid on the 17th of Tammuz is known from oral tradition (gmr’). 
This is in fact the view of R. Hananel, in his commentary ad /oc., on 
the basis of the mentioned passage in the Palestinian Talmud. Jose- 
phus’ eyewitness account of the cessation of the Tamzd on the 17th 
of Panemus® (Tammuz), three weeks before the incineration of the 
temple on the 9th and 1oth of Lous (Ab), decisively corroborates the 


78 Also the cessation of the Tamid dzropia avdpwv, ibid., vi, ii, 1 (94), — unless 
the correct text is apvwv, cf. Thackeray, ad loc., may be wilful misrepresentation on 
the part of Josephus. 

79 Tbid., Preface, I (3); Ant. xx, xi, 2 (262-3); Contra Ap. i, 9 (50). 

80 Ant, xx, xi, 3 (267). 

8 Cf. also Megillath Ta‘antth, 13. 

82 In Josippon, 92, the date, strangely enough, is given as the 6th of Siwan, the 
feast of Shabu‘oth. 
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accuracy of this tradition. On the other hand, Maimonides’ view that 
the fast on the 17th of Tammuz commemorates the cessation of the 
Tamid in the Firs t Temple,* has no support either in the scriptures 
or in the talmudic texts extant.*4 

Regarding the year in which the pig incident occurred, 7. e. the 
year in which the Second Temple was destroyed, there is a well known 
discrepancy between the general and the traditional Jewish way of 
dating. The destruction of the Second Temple is generally placed in 
the year 70 C. E., whilst medieval Jewish writers place it in 3828 or 


83 Hil. Tasan. v, 2. 

84 PR, 130b, possibly supports M.’s view. It cannot, however, have been his 
source; as evident from his equally strange dating, Joc. cit., of the Breaching of the 
City (Jerusalem) by the Romans, prior to the fall of the Second Temple, on the 17th of 
Tammuz. In P. T. Ta‘an. iv.68c and PR, loc. cit., the Breaching by the Babylonians 
is dated on that day; contrary to the scriptural dating of that event on the 9th of 
Tammuz. It is also clear from the dates in B. J. v.vii.2 (302), vili.I (331), vi.1.3-7 
(67-8), ii.1-7 (94, 149) that the Romans breached no city wall on the 17th of Tammuz. 
M.’s dating is apparently based on the reference to ‘‘the Breaching of the City... 
the 2nd time on the 17th (of Tammuz)” in B. T. Ta‘an. 28b. That dictum, however, may 
allude to the capture of Jerusalem by Pompey or by Herod and Sosius, captures dated 
in Josippon 39 and 49 on the 17th of Tammuz. Yet, also the trustworthiness of this 
dating in Josippon is open to question. It is possibly nothing more than an attempt 
at correcting Josephus’ cryptic dating of these captures ‘‘on the 3rd month on the 
day of the fast,’’ Ant. xi.viv.3 (66), xvi.4 (487-8). The date of Pompey’s capture of 
Jerusalem is modified in B. J. i.vii.4 (149) and v.ix.4 (397) as ‘‘the 3rd month of the 
siege”; whilst Herod is variously said to have taken Jerusalem after a siege of 5 or 6 
months, ibid. i.xviii.2 (351) and v.ix.4 (398). This is evidently incompatible with the 
report in Ant. xiv.xvi.4 (487) that Herod captured the city on the same day on which 
Pompey had captured it 27 years before. (Cf. Clinton, Fasti Hellenici, I11,299-300, 
on further inconsistencies in Josephus) Zeitlin (Meg. Ta‘an. 26-7; Dropsie College 
ed. of I Maccabees, 254-6; JOR, NS, XLII, 153, note 84) attempts to solve this 
knotty problem as follows: ‘Pompey captured Jerusalem in 63 BCE on the gth of 
Tammuz which was a fast day; Herod and Sosius in 37 BCE on the roth of Tebeth 
which was also a fast day. Josephus’ ‘same day’ refers to the day of the week. In 63 
the 9th of Tammuz fell on Tuesday or Wednesday, in 37 the roth of Tebeth fell on 
Wednesday or Thursday.” This does not do justice to the actual words of Josephus. 
Nor is it an established fact that prior to the fall of the Second Temple Tammuz 9th 
and Tebeth 1oth were observed as fasts; B. T. Rosh haShanah 18b makes the impres- 
sion that they were mot so observed. Nor is there a trace of intercalation in regular 
intervals, prior to the fixed Jewish calendar traditionally held to have been introduced 
as late as 360 C. E., an absolutely essential prerequisite to the calculation Zeitlin 
claims to be able to make. On the other hand, equally unfounded is the claim of 
Dupont-Sommer (A pergus préliminaires, 38 ff.) that Pompey took Jerusalem on the 
Day of Atonement, a date allegedly alluded to in DSH Col. XI, line 7 (Hab. 2.15). 
In view of the perplexing variety of the interpretations of Josephus’ and other ancient 
writers’ dating of Pompey’s capture of Jerusalem — cf. the extensive literature listed 
in Rowley’s recent Zadokite Fragments and Dead Sea Scrolls (53, note 4)—it is quite 
impossible to unravel this tangled knot. 
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3829 A.M., i. e. 68 or 69 c. E.*5 This discrepancy is probably only an 
apparent one, due to a confusion of the various kinds of the Jewish 
Era of Creation. It is stated in fact, in the Sefer ha-Ma’or, ad Abodah 
Zarah 9a by R. Zerahyah Gerondi, that in the terms of the current 
Jewish Era of Creation the date of the fall of the Second Temple is 
3830 A. M., 1. €. 70 C. E. 


To sum up the results of the preceding investigation, the ‘Related 
Prohibitions: Swine Breeding and the Study of Greek”’ originated 
from an episode on the 17th of Tammuz 3830 A. M., also otherwise 
commemorated by the annual Fast of Tammuz. The connection of 
those prohibitions with that last chapter in the tragic Jewish struggle 
against the Romans leading to the fall of the Second Temple, their 
origin from what was keenly felt as a studied insult to both the 
religious and the national sentiments of Jewry, well accounts for 
the anathema, ‘Cursed be the man who will rear pigs! and cursed 
be the man who will teach his son Greek!”’ ; 

It would be of considerable interest to trace the extent of the 
practical observance of those two prohibitions in the course of sub- 
sequent Jewish history. That further investigation would, however, 
exceed the limits of the present study and must therefore be held 
over for some other occasion. 


85 Cf. Rashi and Tos. ad ‘A. Z. 9a; Sefer ha-‘Ibbur III, 8; Hilkhot Shenutah X, 4: 
Yesod ‘Olam IV, 16. 
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HAT Agada or Midrash is the Midrash itself states. In a con- 

spicuous utterance concerning its use and function it character- 
izes itself as Benedictions and Consolations, mann m3. Primarily then, 
and in its inner core and essence, it is consolation, that is, a feeding 
of the life-impulse when harassed and threatened by tragic circum- 
stance. Tragic circumstance was the special environment, unexampled 
suffering the special historic lot, of the Jew. And to guard against 
despair because of the unremitting enemy from without, and against 
the temptation to despair because of doubt and weakening faith from 
within, the Jewish genius prepared for itself, alongside of the code of 
law which governed its daily living, a great wellspring of assurance 
and re-assurance, of comfort and ground for faith. That is what the 
Agada aims to be alongside of the Halakah, the ‘‘faith’”’ alongside 
the ‘‘works,”’ which in the Christian world may be contrasted but 
which here are the twin sources of Jewish being and the twin pillars 
on which it equally rests. 

There are two versions of our initial text and they offer interesting 
variants which throw light upon each other. In the older version it 
reads as follows. ‘‘In the former days when people had change in their 
pockets (i. e. when things were leisurely) they liked to listen to some 
word from Mishnah and Talmud; but now that money is gone, and 
especially since we are sick because of the ruling power, w>1\n Nw >ANYA 
mabon 12, people want to hear something from the Bible and from 
Agada”’ (Pesikta 1o1b). The later version, occurring in a later Midrash 
and possibly after the situation had hardened, has the same text 
running as follows. “In the past people had some change in their 
pocket and a man liked to listen to Mishnah and Halakah and Talmud; 
but now that money is gone, and especially since we are sick through 
the oppression, Naywn jo odin ’NwW ANY, nobody wants to hear any- 
thing but words of Benediction and Consolation’’ (Cant. R., ed. Wilna, 
Romm, 15a, Col. 2). The sickness remains the same, through persecu- 


tion by the niabn or categorically through the oppression, it is in fact 
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perennial; and the healing or therapeutic is in the one case designated 
as Bible and Agada and in the other as Blessings and Consolations: 
clearly then the two sets of terms are synonymous. 

Consolation however usually carries with it a mere sense of sooth- 
ing, a mood or tone of feeling without hard body or substance. That 
is quite definitely not the case here. The consolation and healing 
offered by Agada to the Jewish people on its hard road is solidly 
grounded in a powerful pattern of thought and intellect, a world- 
view and philosophy it might almost be said if these terms were not 
so academic, in any case a set of themes and imagery and ideas forged 
in the crucible of a unique and terrible experience and suffused through- 
out by earnest thinking. 

The Midrash is fully aware of the greatness of this its undertaking. 
It does not play modest. ‘‘Dost thou wish to know him who spake 
and by whose word the world came into being? Study Agada: for 
through such study thou canst get to understand the Holy One blessed 
be He and to follow in his ways’’ (Sifré 85a). These utterances are 
not peripheral or casual. The first is ascribed to Levi and Yizhak, 
two central figures in the creation of Agada. And the second so self- 
conscious statement which we have just quoted stems from the Sifré, 
one of the oldest and most basic of the Midrashim. 

Now the name for the science and study of God and his ways, is 
Theology, also Philosophy. Is the Midrash then a Theology and 
Philosophy? We must remember that these terms are Greek in origin 
and that the categories of thought which they represent are creations 
of the Greek genius. In a sense these terms are too ponderous and 
too pedantic. For while there is the most authentic and mature kind 
of thinking on all the main topics of life present there, on God and 
man, on time and event, on suffering and the future, it is present in 
an atmosphere or medium of freedom and unconstraint, not as a set 
of propositions to be soberly argued in the schools; but rather as 
themes and images to guide and influence the listener in all the work- 
ings of his mind, and still to retain the fluidity of a story, as of the 
myths to which Plato resorts when his themes outdistance his con- 
cepts. In this way speculations which would have been frowned upon 
or forbidden if set forth as sober creed in Halakic fashion obtain 
breathing space and an opportunity for emergence; and the audacities 
without which there is no greatness of thinking achieve room and 
possibility of expression. It is a subtle device since it succeeds in 
capturing freedom and substance of thinking without being tied to 
the numbered paragraphs of a treatise. With this important reservation 
or qualification one can say that.the Midrash is a repository of a 
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Jewish Theology and of a Jewish Philosophy of History, formidable 
as these terms may sound, and strange labels as they may be for 
the living tenderness of Jewish experience. 

Always we are to bear in mind that the origin of Jewish speculation 
is not leisurely intellectual curiosity. There is a difference between 
Greek and Jew. ‘‘All men desire by nature to know,” the opening 
words of Aristotle’s Metaphysics, are the words which naturally occur 
to Aristotle in accounting for the origin of philosophy. Wonder is 
the emotion, and raising a question is the corresponding intellectual 
act, whereby philosophy arises, according to the Platonic Socrates (in 
the Theaetetus 155d, which Aristotle takes over, Metaph. 982 b). 
But for Israel it is an acute experience of suffering and of an agonizing 
perplexity which releases thought. Israel is in the unique position of 
regarding itself as the chosen people, the beloved of God, and at the 
same time knowing itself as the most afflicted people: — how resolve 
that awesome paradox? What thoughts must it frame about God 
since obviously the received God-idea is rendered untenable? What 
kind of a God would they in actual fact fashion under the stress? 
What God, what no-God, what half-God, what man-God, what all- 
God? How is man to behave? What is the future and is there a future? 
And what ground is there for faith? 

And why the initial affliction? ‘‘Sufferance is the badge of all our 
tribe,” souffrance, suffering, — the greatest of poets has made his one 
Jewish character testify. No truer word was spoken, it was spoken 
with the clairvoyance and penetration of genius. Suffering is involved 
in the very character of the career on which Israel was launched, is 
indeed the badge of Israel whenever true to his course. That career is 
seen to be inevitably tragic. For the core of Jewish belief is that Israel 
must bear the Torah from God to the world. But the world is unwilling 
and resists all three, God, Torah, and Israel, and the protagonist who 
does the actual bearing must also bear the brunt of the suffering. The 
whole drama is paradigmatic: it is a prelude or prefiguring or archetype 
of what must take place henceforth everywhere and by all men of 
good will if a new and higher order is to emerge as reality. The Torah 
stands for goodness, for the visions and ideals and values, or light of 
God in which we see light. God, besides being this light and vision 
which we behold, is also such power, such real actual power in the 
universe, as is committed and has already been marshalled for the 
victory of the good; this power is at present still pitifully small, and 
that fact entails the drama. The power must be increased, the ideal 
must be translated into the real; and the active agent in this crucial 
event is man, who is thus destined for tragic heroism by the very 
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nature of his situation. Israel, of course, stands for the ideal Israel, 
and is paradigmatic of the good and brave man anywhere. That the 
best man must suffer the most, must assume the burdens and sorrows 
of the world, constitutes the most awesome phenomenon and paradox 
of the whole spiritual life. God in the full meaning of the term is seen 
to stand at the end, not at the beginning. “‘On that day he shall be 
one and his name shall be one.’”’ He must be made one, and man is the 
agent in whose hands it is left to make or to mar that supreme 
integration. 

To regard God as perfect in power, as he is in vision, at the very 
beginning, is the. most disastrous of superstitions. The ‘“monistic 
superstition,’ as William James calls it, has worked havoc, and the 
most momentous decision which mankind has to make is to re-learn 
on that score. God and man are a polarity. They are both heroes in 
the same drama. They need each other, they grow together, but they 
also suffer together. Hence they need consolation, Benedictions and _ 
Consolations. That the Midrash is designed to supply. The Midrash 
is a vast post-Biblical Bible written on the margin of the Bible to 
account for the sufferings of God and man in their efforts to reclaim 
and uplift an unfinished and emerging world. It furnishes the faith 
which by generating strength helps to create the object of its faith. 
Its eyes are on the future, on the realized kingdom of God. Hence its 
proper closing prayer is the Kaddish, which was composed for the 
schools, not for the Synagogue, and has nothing to do with its later 
use for the dead. The Kaddish is the briefest formulation of Jewish 
theology, and it properly terminated every Agadic discourse as the 
doxology which summed up the very soul of the Agada. 

That the Torah will be made real in the end, and that all men will 
accept it in the end, that there is a far-off goal towards which all 
history converges, and that time and event are no mere welter or 
chaos but a meaningful process, and that the protagonist in that 
progress is a tragic-heroic figure, wounded and smitten but undis- 
mayed: that is the theology and the philosophy of history implicit 
in Midrash and Bible. 

Man needs re-assurance on double grounds. He must be saved 
from despairing that there is meaning in history. He must be 
saved from despairing over the fact that the good must suffer. 

The classic Midrash always concludes with some reminder of the 
certainty of the Messianic goal, hence very properly the Kaddish is 
its crown and consummation. The grammar itself is theological. The 
Ithpaal of the opening words wapn Stim connotes gradual process 
of achievement. ‘‘May his great name get to be magnified and sanc- 
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tified,’ that is, more and more, in increasing measure. ‘‘In the world 
which he hath created according to his will,’’ that is, in a world of 
time and effort and growth. Then the climax, ‘‘May he establish his 
Kingdom,” mma>bn -pbnn, corresponding to “Thy Kingdom come” 
taken over into the Lord’s Prayer in Christianity. And thereupon the 
concluding words, unexampled in patience and faith, in heroism and 
pathos: “during your life and your days .... speedily and at a near 
time.’”’ For they knew and we know that it is agonizingly remote. 
But the course is set and to give up because of delay is despair, and 
despair is the cardinal sin in a fighting man’s religion, it is the cardinal 
sin in Judaism, for it spells the defeat of God. nyw > mpx, did you 
continue to hope for salvation, is one of the questions asked of every 
Jew at the Judgment Seat, according to one of the great rabbis 
(Sabbath 31a). 


II 


Before we proceed to the details of our task there must be a dis- 
claimer at the threshold, namely, as if Agada excluded or lowered 
Halakah. There is a wickedness of human nature which leads man 
to think that he cannot praise one thing without denouncing another. 
That there can be and indeed on occasion must be, within a given 
context of two related but contrasting elements, a cult and cultivation 
of both, a mutual supplementation, a perception that they secretly 
intercommunicate and feed each other, though on the surface they 
may seem to antagonize and negate each other, is the higher and more 
adult view, the mark of the genuinely integral and matured mind. 
But “‘‘all things excellent are as rare as they are difficult’? we have 
been told by a Jewish thinker; and on ods -27 1dx1 dx of the 
old Rabbis is far more than a homily of easy tolerance, it is a deep 
and difficult lesson concerning reality which mankind will have to 
teach itself because it is so rare by reason of its excellence. 

A wickedness of human nature, we have said, an almost inevitable 
temptation to stress one element at the expense of another. We see it 
exemplified at every turn in the history of religions and of our religion. 
True, in the Bible, i. e. of course in the Old Testament, the ideal of 
an equilibrium between Agada and Halakah, as embodying the two 
great concerns of the religious mind, is most nearly attained. Taking 
Agada as the summary designation for Prophets and Psalms, and 
Halakah to stand for the codes, which for all their brevity and bareness 
are the backbone of the whole system, we may say that the Halakah 
is a product of the Agada: the Agada feeds Halakah in the sense that 
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the codes are a precipitate and crystallization of Prophets and the 
Prophetic mind early and late; and that in turn the Prophets rest 
upon the laws of righteous living for- their support, and when these 
laws have hardened or when they persist in their more primitive phase 
they tend to be dissolved again into an ‘‘Agada’’ from which they 
emerge re-fashioned. 

But apart from this supreme example of equilibrium in the Hebrew 
Bible, which however must remain an unstable equilibrium as in any 
living organism, the rest is a story of a shift from one extreme to 
another. Jesus and Paul are antinomians. The Protestant Reformation 
professes itself a revolt of the living faith against the dead works of 
the Roman Church. With us Hasidism is a similar stress of the soul 
and spirit, of ecstatic enthusiasm, against the rigidity and dryness of 
Rabbinic rationalism and routine Mitzwot. And to top them all, 
Reform Judaism in its first classic phase was a rejection of the whole 
ritual and pattern of orthodoxy in favor of a few grandiloquent 
Agadot such as ‘‘the fatherhood of God and brotherhood of man.”’ 

There is no doubt that codes and patterns tend to harden and to 
become purely external motions of hands and lips, inspiring recurrent 
rebellion of the heart and spirit. But there is equally no doubt of the 
opposite. The most glorious spirit in the world will evaporate into thin 
air and even into self-righteous gush if not given honesty and reality 
by a hard discipline of doing and behavior, of observance and per- 
formance. This is a basic matter of physiology and psychology. You 
cannot have a living organism without a skeletal framework, or a 
building without a scaffolding, and you cannot have a pure life of 
the spirit without issuance into hands and legs, without articulation 
and organization of the medium in which it is to work. That medium 
is the body and time. 

In general there is no great feeling without the discipline of high 
burdens. We can earn our emotions too cheaply. We are never quite 
willing to pay for them. Hence the danger of all high ‘“‘Agada,”’ i. e. 
of music and poetry and prophetic exhortation and ecstasy, which 
furnish men emotions they have no right to unless they have lived 
and worked to merit them. Agada is rightly a reward and a mir for 
those who have shouldered Halakah. 

We must learn to see both sides of both demands, to take the 
fat with the lean, the danger with the profit. The trouble is that value 
and danger are distributed unevenly: where the value is apparent the 
danger is hidden, and conversely where the danger is apparent the 
value is hidden. In the case of the codes the danger is obvious, namely 
externalization; but the need and service, though deeper-lying, are 
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utterly indispensable. In the case of the prophecy and poetry the 
need and service are obvious, for the spirit is goal and essence of the 
whole set-up; but the danger, though deeper-lying, is deadly. Your 
organism will die down as your spirit grows less; but your spirit will 
vanish unless you capture and harness it. You are caught between 
two necessities equally imperative. It may be a tragedy that pure 
spirit in man cannot subsist without body, as it certainly is a tragedy 
when body loses its informing and quickening soul. 

Consider, as a classic instance of the intertwining of Halakah and 
Agada, the rite of circumcision. The supreme Prophet of the Hebrew 
Bible, Jeremiah, one of the great spiritual seers of all time, demands a 
circumcision of the heart, i.e. he envisages the replacement and 
spiritualization of a ritual act which has its beginnings in a dim 
barbaric past. ‘‘Circumcise yourselves to the Lord, and take away 
the foreskins of your heart, ye men of Judah and inhabitants of 
Jerusalem” (Jer. 4.4). ‘Behold, the days come, saith the Lord that I 
will make a new covenant with the house of Israel and with the house 
of Judah.... I will put my law in their inward parts, and in their 
heart will I write it’ (Jer. 31.31-33). And in Deuteronomy, that 
great re-statement of the Law under the influence of the Prophets 
(for the scholars regard it as a product of the Jeremianic School, 
and it would be a fine example of the purging of Halakah by Agada), 
the simple injunction ‘‘Circumcise therefore the foreskin of your heart”’ 
(Deut. 10.16). 

All this is superb, but the wisdom of the Jewish genius matches it 
with grim humor in the daily grace after meals. This prayer enumerates 
God’s various benefactions to Israel, land, redemption from bondage 
in Egypt, gift of Torah, gift of life and food, and conspicuous in their 
very midst is the sign and seal of circumcision. ‘We thank thee O 
Lord our God because thou didst give as an heritage unto our fa- 
thers .... as well as for the covenant which thou hast sealed in our 
flesh... .”? waa nonnw jaa dy. 

Now which of these two demands shall we go by? Shall it be the 
circumcision of the heart as the far-off goal of all men and of all 
aspiration, dropping by the wayside the hard and ineffaceable dis- 
cipline of the flesh, without which however we collapse and the demand 
of the heart evaporates? Or shall we retain the discipline of the flesh, 
knowing full well that the flesh may be weak when the spirit is willing, 
but also knowing that the flesh is the only vehicle of the spirit if the 
spirit wishes to abide? Heart is heart, but as the latest and therefore 
frailest of all human developments it has only the strength of an 
aspiration; and flesh is only flesh but, if you cut into it, it serves as 
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an everpresent reminder. This is one of many instances in which the 
Jewish genius shows its poise and power by doing justice to two equally 
imperative but alternating and jealous claims. The circumcision of the 
heart is the goal for mankind and for the Jew; and for the Jew the 
circumcision of the flesh in addition is part of the slow schooling and 
the inexorable reminder of his special role in the advent of the kingdom 
of the heart. 

The greatest Agadist of our time, Bialik, has written the most 
powerful defence of Halakah in modern Hebrew letters. He, not only 
our greatest poet, but also the indefatigable collector and anthologist 
of the Agada, and its subtle and percipient interpreter, has never- 
theless also perceived the danger of the undue emphasis of the merely 
Agadic, i.e. of the supposedly spiritual, when standing alone and 
without the counterbalancing action of the Halakic mood and frame 
of mind, which is of course the willingness to assume disciplines and 
burdens. And it is because of the special temptation of Agada for the 
modern Jew, and because of the modern Jew’s special unwillingness to 
accept Halakah, that we indulge here in this divagation in defence of 
Halakah before we return to an exposition of the values and function 
of Agada. 

Let us see again what is the most telling thing that can be said 
against the Halakic code and mood. Let us start with the most famous 
utterances, those of Jesus about the Sabbath being made for man, 
not man for the Sabbath; about things that come out of the mouth 
rendering unclean and not the things which enter it; or Paul’s summary 
claim for a man who is truly “in Christ’’ as having lost the very 
capacity for sin. It sounds gorgeous, but the problem is by no means 
solved. The real and serious soul does not need the exemption from 
the law to gain spirit. Those who are exempted or exempt themselves 
are not thereby possessors of the spirit. It is precisely those who want 
to make things easy for themselves who welcome the comforting 
assurance of exemption. Paul and Jesus say things that sound true, 
but they only flatter us. They point to the dangers of mere observance 
without pointing to its indispensable function; and to the value of 
spirit without pointing to its volatility and its high pretentiousness. 
When was anyone by believing himself truly ‘‘in Christ’’ freed from 
the capacity for sin? Was it Paul himself? Is not lapse and relapse 
the law of our life as it was of Paul’s? And was Jesus able to dispense 
with the Sabbath or with the Law generally? Did he not use the 
Sabbath for worship and preaching, and by his own express assurance 
the Law for living? Antinomianism in and by itself is everywhere a 
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self-delusion on the part of those who too easily absolve themselves, 
those who are impatient with the Nomos but have no Pneuma to 
match it. 

In the case of Reformed Judaism it is wise to remember its origin, 
the rhythm of its historic course, and its probable future attitude 
towards the Law. Reformed Judaism is by no means a fixed, static, 
unchanging religious philosophy. In its beginning (1835-1848) a move- 
ment of prophetic fervor, a rebellion against the decrepit and sordid 
exterior which overlaid the surface of the ancient faith, it was almost 
perforce a negation of forms and rituals which seemed to have become 
a dead letter. But negation by itself leads to the emptying of content. 
It has happened that the extreme of negation was reached when the 
whole of Judaism was reduced, almost always by laymen who having 
neither Halakah nor Agada had no right to speak in the name of 
Judaism, to the single formula of the fatherhood of God and brother- 
hood of man. That of course is a pompous hollow phrase since it 
usually does not imply the slightest difference in the mode of life of 
those who utter it. But the negations of Reform were almost always 
less extensive and less deep than appeared. Much more of substantive 
Judaism was retained than was confessed. And while Halakah will 
never be allowed its old dominion in Reformed Judaism, there can be 
no doubt that more and more of it will be re-appropriated as time 
goes on, for there can be no Judaism without Halakah. The only 
question is, how much. 

Moreover the lines of demarcation and mutual exclusion between 
Agada and Halakah are by no means as real in the history of religions 
as they seem on the surface. Catholicism is not all “‘works’’; it is full 
of the richest kind of “faith” from Augustine to Francis of Assisi. 
Conversely Protestantism is by no means all “‘faith’’; it very soon 
hardens into an orthodoxy of reform; and there is nothing within 
Catholicism quite so depressing as the gloomy and morose mood of 
Calvinistic Halakah. And that in turn was balanced by Pietism and 
Mysticism. Obviously then something of both Halakah and Agada 
must enter into every religion, the only problem being how to obtain 
and maintain the requisite equilibrium. 

To return to our own religion, Rabbinic Judaism is by no means 
all routine Mitzwot: there is the quiet devotion of Kawwana in the 
most prosaic weekday service, and on Yom Tov and the High Holy- 
days the atmosphere is instinct with it. 

Hasidism is so far from being mere spirituality that Shneor Zalman, 
its finest mind and its theorist, writes a special enriched redaction of 
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the Shulhan Aruch. Then Hasidism itself for all its Hitlahavut or 
Conflagration settles down to a routine, and the routine alas degen- 
erates often into a magic of intercession. 

The problem always is to maintain faith and works both together 
in their vitality and mutual enrichment, for each is an incomplete 
half. Works tend to become magic, a mere opus operatum; spirit 
tends to become hollow grandiloquence, fatuous and complacent. 
Judaism has never failed to insist on the less attractive, the less 
popular, the prime indispensable of behavior and performance; but 
it has also the richest kind of enveloping religiosity. To this latter it 
has a right since it has never neglected the former, and we turn there- 
fore with good conscience to a further exposition of Agada. 


Ill 


Hebraism and Hellenism are regarded as the two component 
factors of our modern Western culture. The formulation was made 
by Ernest Renan, a thoughtful student of Christian and Jewish 
origins and of their impact on the modern world, and was rendered 
current among the English-speaking peoples in a famous essay by 
Matthew Arnold. It is a grand simplification and still true. The two 
forces are of course distinctive and different (‘‘doing”’ and ‘‘knowing’”’ 
says Arnold in his summary way) and for that reason may seek to 
ally themselves into an integral whole. But there must also be kinship 
and affinity for alliance; and that general kinship and affinity merges 
at one particular point into identity. Where the Hellenic genius inclines 
away from Hellenism and towards Hebraism, in the Platonic Socrates 
and in the mature Plato, the primacy of the Good brings Hellenism 
into closest proximity with the core and essence of Hebraism. Plato 
is, in Philo’s phrase, a Moses talking Greek. 

At the threshold of Midrash Rabbah, which is the most mon- 
umental and impressive of all the Midrashim, there stands as prelude 
and, so to speak, as keynote of all of Midrash, a monolithic Platonic 
utterance, which bases itself on a similar Platonism in the Bible, 
namely the passage in praise of the primeval Wisdom in Prov. 8.22—32, 
and is followed in the Midrash by the Jewish selection among the 
infinite Platonic essences or forms of the seven which it alone needs 
and wants. Let us examine the first keynote utterance. 

“In the beginning.” In explanation of this first verse of the first 
chapter of Genesis, R. Hoshaya the Elder quotes Prov. 8.30 ‘‘Then I 
was by Him as a nursling, and I was daily all delight.’’ Do not read 
Amon (nursling), read Uman (artist or architect). What the Torah or 
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Wisdom is saying in that verse in Proverbs is this: I was God’s ar- 
chitectural tool at creation. In human practice when a mortal king 
builds a palace he does not build it from his own knowledge but from 
the knowledge of an architect. And the architect does not build it 
from his own knowledge but relies on parchments and tablets (blue- 
prints) in order to know how to make the chambers and how to make 
the doors. Thus God looked on the Torah as he created the world, 77 42 
obiyn m8 NTI) TNA wan mapn. And the Torah itself says in con- 
firmation, ‘With the beginning God created,’ where ‘‘Beginning”’ can 
mean nothing but Torah, as is witnessed by the word ‘‘Beginning”’ in 
Prov. 8.22 “The Lord possessed me (namely the primeval Wisdom or 
Torah) as the Beginning of his way.’ Thus far R. Hoshaya the Elder. 

‘“Beginning”’ therefore may be a temporal beginning, a beginning 
in time, but it may also be a logical or intrinsic beginning, a beginning 
in reality, what we call a principle, just as in Greek d9x7 may mean 
a beginning in time, or a first cause and first principle. That principle 
or timeless beginning is Wisdom or Torah. God created the world in 
the image and by the instrumentality of that true Beginning which 
is Wisdom or Torah. 

This is not an isolated utterance, it is the common property of 
the Midrash. Thus the widely known and popular Tanhuma begins on 
exactly the same note. “‘ ‘In the beginning God created.’ This is what 
Scripture has in mind when it says ‘The Lord founded the earth with 
Wisdom’ (Prov. 3.19). And as God went on to create his world he 
took counsel with the Torah 77n2 yy’n and so created the world.” 
The Targum Yerushalmi translates the opening word mys a quite 
simply xo>In3, as if no further explanation were necessary. The Yalkut 
on the great text in Gen. 1.26 ‘“‘And God said, let us make man in 
our image, after our likeness,’’ has the words ‘‘God said to the Torah, 
let us make man,” 078 Awy ANd A’apm tox (Yalkut Shimeoni, Article 
13, p. 4b, Col. 1, and Pirke Eliezer, Ch. 11, ed. Luria, 27b). 

In the Midrash then the Torah, identified with the primeval 
Wisdom, is the blue-print, the objectified mind of God, but also the 
instrumental power, i. e. both the plan and the architect, which God 
employs in the creation of the world and of man. 

The idea is already present, if not in such definite terms certainly 
clearly enough, in the Biblical original to which we have been referring 
throughout, namely the great poem in Prov. 8.22—32, where Wisdom- 
Torah, the first of God’s works, is present at creation, and not merely 
delights in the beauty of creation as it proceeds, but is implicitly the 
means whereby, in contrast to the account in Genesis, creation is not 
an arbitrary act of divine omnipotence but precisely a cosmos. The 
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exact degree of participation and subordination of Torah-Wisdom in 
the act of creation, which busies the commentators, need not detain 
us here, since in any case participation in the act of creation and 
subordination to God are both true. So likewise, how far the hypostasis 
of Wisdom-Torah as the mind or intelligent will of God has taken 
place (here or in the Wisdom of Solomon 9.9 “‘And with thee is wisdom 
which knoweth thy works and was present when thou wast making 
the world’’) need not concern us; in any case it is sufficiently separate 
from God to confront God with a degree of independence. Further 
the Biblical scholars seem on the whole to feel that the poem in praise 
of Wisdom in Proverbs is indigenous, native to Israel, which would 
be a welcome confirmation of the view that a certain basic Platonism 
is one of the original motifs of the human mind whenever it rises to 
speculation. 

But the passage at the beginning of Genesis Rabbah in the name of 
R. Hoshaya is certainly not independent of Greek influence. Bacher 
(in the old JOR III, 357-360 and in Agada d. paldstin. Amoréer I, 107, 
note) has shown the exact parallel to this passage in Philo (De Opificio 
Mundi, 4), and indicated Origen who lived in Caesarea as the probable 
source of Hoshaya’s knowledge (zbzd. I 92). Origen, the Alexandrian 
Church Father, was precisely the man to be full of Philo, and residing 
as Bishop in Caesarea, and in constant learned intercourse for his 
Biblical and exegetical studies with the great Jewish scholars resident 
in Caesarea, would almost certainly have been in touch with Hoshaya 
who had his academy in Caesarea. 

Philo however is faithfully Platonic. His God proceeds like the 
Demiurge in the Timaeus (28a). He consults the Torah-Wisdom as 
pattern like an architect who, in his mind’s eye, consults a model, 
amoB\érwy eis TO Tapaderyua, and then conceives in mind the ar- 
chetypes or forms of the world before he creates the corresponding 
empirical things, évevonae To’s tious a’rjs. And some such con- 
ception must have prevailed in the mind of the author of the poem 
in Prov. 8, since he is concerned with the individual beauties and 
orders of creation. But Hoshaya is interested in the summary and 
concentrated meaning of the procedure, which is that the Torah is 
certainly cause of the world but only its final or purposive cause, its 
goal and meaning. God created the world for the sake of Torah, i. e. 
for the sake of goodness, with a view to the realization or domination 
of Torah or goodness. Similarly in Plato the whole system of ‘‘Ideas’’ 
culminates in the Idea of the Good, which thus constitutes its ultimate 
meaning. And shortly after Hoshaya’s statement we have a confirma- 
tion of this Rabbinic concentration of Plato’s thought in the utterance 
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of R. Benaya (which a little later is put into the mouth of God himself): 
“The world and the fullness thereof were created only for the sake of 
the Torah.” a71n7 M21 N>R NID ND snd) Od yA (Gen. R., ed. Wilna. 
Romm, 8a and 10a). 

Platonism itself is one of the supreme motifs of the history of 
philosophy, possibly the one single greatest theme in the whole range 
of philosophical speculation. Its coincidence with the central thought 
of Judaism is therefore of worldhistoric significance. That all visible 
things are created and guided by “‘heavenly’’ archetypes, according 
to perfect and deathless patterns (‘burning seeds in the hands of 
God” in Browning’s great phrase describing Shelley’s Platonism), is 
only a partial statement of the doctrine, and still does not reach the 
centre. It is indeed the view of Platonism that the species and genera 
of the organic world everywhere in their individual exemplars are 
fashioned in the image of unitary ideal prototypes; and further that 
planets and stars in their courses and the atoms in their orbits traverse 
geometrical patterns and obey mathematical laws. But further than 
that, all mathematical validities, all true relations generally, subsist 
in a timeless being; they are; they constitute the ultimate substance 
or reality, waiting to be beheld or ‘“‘discovered’’ by some chance mind, 
and waiting for a possible embodiment or translation into empirical 
reality of at least one portion of their infinite plenitude. But further 
than that, all moral and aesthetic validities, what we call the moral 
ideals and the endless shapes and varying types of beauty, ‘‘the light 
of God in which we see light,” are a further and even higher region or 
realm of “‘Ideas.’’ In his sad, pensive, profound way, Socrates is made 
to say concerning the ideal commonwealth in the Republic (592 a b), 
“In heaven perhaps there is laid up a pattern of it, which he who 
desires may behold and beholding may set his house in order.”’ 

The patterns of the true, the beautiful, and the good, the world 
of values and ideals, if these be considered not as chance thoughts in 
our heads or soap-bubble aspirations, but the ultimate stuff of reality, 
of which we get some dim inkling if we have the mp1; infinitely realer 
than the so-called real things, for sun and stars can burn up, get born 
and die, but these no fire can burn, no mildew can touch, they are 
indestructible, they simply are. We call them “the light of God’’ 
from which or whom they come as inspiration; but Plato did without 
a personal God (the later demiurge or creator in the Timaeus is on a 
totally different arid lower plane). His system was indeed Godhead 
and with a centre, but that centre he designated impersonally as Idea 
of the Good, the Idea of Ideas. The Idea of the Good as the core of 
reality occupies the same place within the system of essences and 
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forms as the sun in our planetary system: as the sun renders things 
not merely visible and knowable but is also the source of their growth 
and being, so the Idea of the Good is according to Plato the why and 
wherefore of all the other ideas, they have their ground in that central 
invisible sun (Rep. 509). And it is this central thought which unites 
Platonism with Judaism: the Good as the heart and ground of all 
being and reality. The Rabbis call it Torah, Plato the Idea of the 
Good. R. Hoshaya’s opening utterance as the overture to Midrash 
marks the august marriage of Hebraism with Hellenism. 

A metaphysic whose ultimate principle or final reality is the 
Good, a moralistic metaphysic, binds Judaism and Platonism to- 
gether: that is what constitutes them together the spiritual basis 
of our modern world. But in the further development Judaism fol- 
lows its own nature, its own practical bent. It does not indulge in 
the play of ideas. It makes an austere selection. What it takes it 
really needs and converts into muscle. Greeks and Germans have 
a plethora of ideas, ideas both in the modern depressed and obliterated 
sense of thoughts or notions, as in the grand realistic and substantial 
sense of Plato, some of them needed and used, but most of them 
unused, and cheapening and festering through disuse. In the same 
Parasha following Hoshaya’s initial declaration there is an enu- 
meration of the seven Ideas which the Rabbis have distinguished 
for the high status of primeval forms or essences present before crea- 
tion. Besides its conspicuous position here, the passage (with some 
variations) occurs twice in the Talmud (Pesahim 54a; Nedarim 39b), 
and many times in Midrashic literature, so it must be regarded as a 
known and received doctrine. Our text here in Genesis R. seems to be 
the most authentic and serviceable one. 

Accordingly we are first told of six Things or Words (a seventh 
is later to follow) concerning which it is expressly said that they 
preceded the creation of the world. And of these six, two are reserved 
for a special first place within the group. These two are Torah and 
the Seat of Glory, but concerning both we must make a preliminary 
remark at once. The Torah originally, as we saw, stands for the whole 
sum of Ideas, for the objectified mind of God so to speak, at least 
for the concentration of them all in the purpose of God, in the 
“final” cause of creation. Here it seems to be just one of the Ideas 
co-ordinated with the others. The Seat of Glory is the veiled designa- 
tion almost of God himself, certainly of his prime attribute, namely 
dynamic power, which as we also saw was at first reserved for Torah, 
conceived not merely as plan but also as architect. However, some- 
thing of the old balance in favor of Torah is presently restored. For 
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the question is raised as to which of these two firsts has the further 
priority, and the decision is made in favor of Torah, so that in a 
sense Torah becomes prior to God himself. After these two absolutely 
primary Beings, four further forms or essences are enumerated: the 
Patriarchs, Israel, the Temple, and the Name of the Messiah. These 
are the constituent categories of history and temporal event, from its 
beginning in the “founding fathers’ of the chosen people to its cul- 
mination in the establishment of the Kingdom of God on earth. That 
Abraham, Isaac, and Jacob are heavenly ideas, above all, that Israel 
is a timeless and ideal prototype, can mean only the enormous sense 
of the unique role to be played by this people as the bearer of Torah 
from God to the world. The Heavenly Temple is of course the ideal 
prototype of all earthly places of true worship. And the name of the 
Messiah, in which the virtue and potency of the Messiah is con- 
centrated, assumes the final victorious realization of the Messianic 
Kingdom. 

With pathos and with humor a seventh Idea is singled out for 
the high status of pre-mundane existence or subsistence, namely 
Repentance. It is chosen because it is indispensable. Without its 
beneficent presence and protection men simply could not get on; it 
is the pathetic reminder of the incessant drama and vicissitude of 
man’s moral life. 

The culminating debate as to which of the seven has the real 
primacy, even after the question seems to have been settled, is the 
most interesting part of the whole passage. With his tongue in his 
cheek, one rabbi proves that ‘‘the Idea of Israel preceded them all,” 
535 an7p Oxiw’ dw jnawno. Israel takes precedence over Torah itself, 
as Torah had taken precedence over the Seat of Glory. And therewith 
the matter is allowed to rest. 

What tremendous consciousness of worldhistoric mission animated 
these men, despite the touch of humor and irony in the expression of 
the claim: a consciousness supported by the grandeur of tragedy which 
overshadowed them, but a consciousness which in more relaxed 
moments they summoned all the resources of great humor to lighten 
and to render plausible and palatable. 


IV 


The present section, dealing with suffering and its implications 
for the varied aspects of Theology and Philosophy, is the most impor- 
tant and most extensive of our entire study. For greater clarity we 
have articulated it into three parts: 1) a preliminary summary of the 
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philosophical themes involved; 2) a series of Midrashic texts illus- 
trative of or in some way relevant to these themes; 3) a fuller exposi- 
tion of the philosophical themes under discussion as well as of related 
subjects in philosophy to which they lead. 


I. 


“The earth is soaked with the tears of humanity from its crust to 
its centre’ is the reasoned opinion of Dostoyevsky’s profoundest 
character in his greatest work (The Brothers Karamazov, 256). And 
Schelling in his profoundest essay speaks of ‘‘the veil of sadness which 
is spread over all nature, the deep ineffaceable melancholy of all life’’ 
(Menschl. Fretheit, ed. Meiner, 72; ed. Fuhrmans, 64, Eng. tr., 79, 
“der Schleier der Schwermut, der tiber die ganze Natur ausgebreitet 
ist, die tiefe unzerstérliche Melancholie alles Lebens.’’) 

It isn’t merely the fact of suffering where that is an inevitable 
incident in the process of growth, or where it is compensated by fruit 
and flower of richer and deeper life. Such things we could understand 
and accept. Nor could we object to suffering which comes as inevitable 
retribution for foolish and wicked behavior. But where the suffering 
is out of all proportion to the spiritual results which ensue; and above 
all where the suffering falls to the lot of those who do not deserve 
to suffer, first the innocent, and secondly the good and true, that 
becomes the most stunning and paralyzing experience of the human 
soul, the most awesome paradox of the whole spiritual life. 

Transfiguration of suffering therefore looms as the most pressing 
task imposed on the thinking mind, and if successful would be the 
rescuing of God, the restoring of God to the place he claims in our 
reverence. 

The Greeks met the problem by inventing the art-form of Tragedy, 
the highest of all art-forms as dealing with the deepest of all problems. 

The Jews faced it on an even higher plane: in the grand Bible 
generation by the invention of the supreme images of the human race, 
the Suffering Servant and Job; in the Rabbinic period by the coining 
and phrasing of supreme categories in which a sublime solution is 
compressed and enshrined, mans bw pro and poo p2ran; and finally 
in their history, with their own body, with their own living person, 
as the most signal and paradigmatic sufferer. They are protagonists 
in the most august drama, the making of man. They are the people 
whose actual course of life furnishes the material for the apotheosis in 
Isa. 53, and the image there conceived is so supreme that it was 
borrowed and used to invest the central figure of the Christian religion. 
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Now what does transfiguration mean? Is it a word or a reality? 
What does it come to? What do the good achieve in taking over the 
sins and sorrows of the world, in a word by doing God’s work for 
him? 

The assertion of God in a godless world is the supreme act of 
religion. It is a continuing of the act of creation on the highest plane. 
It adds slowly to the area and substance of the Kingdom of God and 
to the stature of God, the translation of God as ideal and vision into 
the God of empirical embodiment and of power. Man in whom God’s 
creative effort had achieved a provisional pinnacle, so to speak God’s 
own self-consciousness of his aims, becomes from now on God’s con- 
fronting partner, and the two together a re-enforcing polarity of give 
and take. They become allies in the most redoubtable of all struggles 
and for the greatest of all stakes. They are inevitably lovers, and both 
of them tragic heroes. But in a very real sense the fate of God and of 
the future rests on the heroism of man, on what he elects to do, for 
he is the manifesting God and the focus of decision. 

The enormously difficult idea of growth, the idea that the reality 
of a thing can be still in the making and is to be found only in its 
fullness and completion, only at the end, not at the beginning; the 
difficult idea of the reality of time in which something genuinely new 
can come into being, that is, something not explicable merely in terms 
of what preceded: — these lead to the thought that God cannot 
possibly be anywhere but at the end, the yp, the culmination or 
consummation. And a change in the very character of God must take 
place. This is due to the re-entrance into himself of the saints and heroes 
who have lived and died own wp by, so that he becomes more and 
more like the best whom he has inspired, more and more a lover, 
from being at first primarily artist and dramatist. Without such an 
enrichment and deepening in the character of God himself there can 
be no intelligent religion for future mankind. 

And tragedy from being at first a high necessity must in the 
event continue as mere necessity. It can become a danger, a danger 
of masochism or sadism, a danger cutting at the roots of life. It must 
be out-topped by humor, which redresses the balance and renders us 
sane. And humor leads to the final thought of the charge of Hybris, 
the charge of delusions of grandeur on the part of man. That thought 
is the serpent of skepticism sapping the lifeblood of all heroism. The 
charge of Hybris against man’s high endeavor is Satan’s most subtle 
seduction. But man must radically change in order to make himself 
immune against such seduction. He must stop being conceited in his 
outward bearing and impotent in his inward substance, as he is at 
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present; he must be overwhelmed by humility in his outward bearing, 
because inwardly he is filled with a sense of supreme and decisive 
destiny. 


Ze 


Love stands at the beginning, the lover’s love which chooses one 
amongst many, the beloved’s love which returns the love in single- 
hearted devotion, the love which is proof against the trials and sorrows 
that love brings in its train because of the hatred aroused in others. 
The capacity for love is the prime mark of genius, and love is the 
main means in discovering new areas of truth, in finding new regions 
of being, which no merely intellectual agency by itself could find. 
Hence the ecstatic utterance concerning love by the greatest name in 
all Christian thinking, Augustine: ‘‘I loved not yet, yet I loved to 
love. I sought what I might love, in love with loving. Nondum amabam 
et amare amabam, quaerebam quid amarem, amans amare’ (Confes- 
stons, beginning of Book III). And the Song of Songs has been the 
classic text of all deeper religiosity from Akiba to Bernard of Clairvaux. 
“Thou shalt love the Lord thy God,” ‘‘Thou shalt love thy neighbor,” 
in a word, ‘Thou shalt love,’’ — although it is known in sober fact 
that love is an emotion which cannot be commanded. 

Our basic text here is accordingly taken from the Song of Songs: 
“For I am sick with love’, 28 mans ndin °D (2.5): I am love-sick, love 
has made me sick. Love can be so ecstatic as to invade normal physical 
health, and this initial paradox that even on the plane of the natural 
life what should be wholesome and salutary can, when it becomes 
intense, turn upon itself and threaten the life which it suffuses, this 
initial conjunction of love with pain, sounds the sombre keynote to 
all the higher phases of love. For unmistakably on the higher plane of 
the spiritual life love moves within the shadow of suffering. 

The Midrashic exposition of this text unfolds the theme of Jewish 
history: ‘‘All the sicknesses which thou bringest upon me are for the 
purpose of making me love thee, or in order to make me lovable.... 
all the sicknesses which the nations bring upon me are only because 
Lilove thee 4a-s though I am sick thou still lovest me... .’’ (Cant. 
R., Romm, 15a, col. 2). It is the watchword of Jewish history: they hate 
me because I love you, and you love me though I am sick and stricken. 

Our next text is likewise from the Song of Songs: ‘‘Many waters 
cannot quench love’’ (8.7). The love which binds together God and 
his chosen servant by reason of the infinitely precious gift which they 
together bring to the world, to a world unready and unwilling to 
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accept it; the love which inevitably must subsist between God and 
his chosen servant in the face of the overshadowing and overwhelming 
antagonism of this world; the love which ties God and his servant 
together in closest union and mutual alliance: — that love is an 
emotion which the world resents and which it tries to dissolve by 
attempting to separate the two, to turn one against the other. But 
God’s love for Israel is not to be quenched. 

“Many waters: these are the nations of the world. Cannot quench 
love: the love which God bears to Israel, as it says, I have loved you 
(Mal. 1.2). Or, many waters cannot quench love: these are the idol- 
ators, for even if all the idolators were to assemble to quench the love 
between God and Israel, they would be powerless, as it says, Yet I 
loved Jacob (Mal. 1.2).’’ (Cant. R., Romm, 40a; Exod. R., Romm, 
79a; Num. R., Romm, 7a). 

Thus far the love which God bears towards Israel. But the love 
which Israel bears God has a far heavier burden to carry, namely 
disaster, death, martyrdom. How it is to fare under this shadow of 
death furnishes its most tragic and formidable task of transfiguration 
and re-interpretation, but they have in Akiba a master of love and 
martyrdom to speak for them and to set the tone. 

Akiba speaks, in a poem in which this master of love and death 
sums up and transfigures the quintessence of his life. For the nations 
of the world which appear so eager for God in the poem are a fond 
anticipation of the poet and in present fact are the Roman executioners 
flaying him alive; and the God for whom Akiba is so utterly happy to 
die must surely be a wonderful God if he can so irradiate the martyr’s 
face, though in actual fact that God is still unable to prevent the 
martyrdoms for his holy name’s sake. 

Akiba speaks: “I shall tell of the beauties and praises of God 
before all the nations of the world. For all the nations of the world 
ask Israel saying, ‘What is thy beloved more than another beloved 
(Cant. 5.9) that you are so ready to die for him and so ready to let 
yourselves be killed for him? For it is said, ‘‘Therefore do the maidens, 
moby, love thee’’ (Cant. 1.3), meaning they love thee unto death, 
ni 4y; and it is also written, Nay but for thy sake are we killed all 
therdas 7aGrs.144;23). 

At this point in the dialogue the nations turn their gaze in admira- 
tion on the tragic heroic lover Israel, and exclaim “You are handsome, 
you are mighty, come and intermingle with us.’”’ But the Israelites 
say to the nations of the world: ‘Do you really know him? Let us but 
tell you some of his praise: My beloved is white and ruddy” (Cant. 
5.10). Here the nations express themselves ready to join Israel. But 
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Israel in the stress and fervor of the emotion and in the language of 
true love replies: ‘‘My beloved is mine and I am his,” 1 vay od oa, 
‘TI am my beloved’s and my beloved is mine,” % opt) oty7d oo (Cant. 
2.16 and 6.3), i.e. you have no share in him. Any true lovers know 
that love is a closed circle, love is lost in its object, lost to all the 
world beside. And a mere request on the part of some admiring out- 
sider to be allowed to join in, is felt to be, in the face of the red-hot 
emotion, unreal and not authentic. Love must first be allowed to take 
its own exalted course, and the rest, namely a universal sharing, will 
come in due time (Mekilta, ed. Lauterbach, II 26; ed. Friedmann, 
37a; ed. Weiss, 44ab). 

And now we must put the crucial question. What is it that inspires 
this love of Akiba-Israel? What new vision, what higher insight, has 
slowly arisen and come to the fore to feed the fire and generate the 
power with which to withstand suffering, — to enable man to love 
God in a world in which God himself is still lamentably weak, a world 
in which God and man both are only like heroes in some tragic drama: 
defeated, and victorious only in the spirit? 

It is a twofold insight of a new order of being whereby suffering 
becomes transmuted and meaningful. In a series of images and parables 
the thought is brought home to them in full self-consciousness, to 
Akiba, to the rabbis, to Israel, to future men for whom these are the 
prefigurations, that, in a growing world like ours, only when the old 
self is crushed and broken can a higher self emerge, and only if we 
transcend and forget the petty arithmetic of our private life and go 
on to include and assume the burdens of others do we rise to a higher 
life. This double insight takes the sting out of suffering and completely 
inverts its status, raising it from madness to creative heroism. 

R. Abba b. Yudan said: ‘‘Whatever God has declared unfit in the 
case of an animal he has declared desirable in the case of man. In 
animals he declared unfit the blind or broken or maimed or having a 
wen (Lev. 22.22), but in men he has declared the broken and contrite 
heart to be desirable.” 

R. Alexandri said: “If an ordinary person makes use of broken 
vessels it is a disgrace for him, but the vessels used by God are precisely 
broken ones, as it is said, ‘The Lord is nigh to the broken-hearted’ 
(Ps. 34.19); ‘Who healeth the broken in heart’ (Ps. 147.3); ‘I dwell 
in the high and holy place, with him also that is of a contrite and 
humble spirit’ (Isa. 57.15); ‘The sacrifices of God are a broken spirit, 
a broken and a contrite heart O God thou wilt not despise’ ”’ (Ps. 
51.19). (Pesikta 158b and Lev. R., Romm 11a, col. 2). 

R. Alexandri’s utterance is so sublime that even slight variants in 
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the text are to be noted. In Lev. R. the reading is wown b> a"apn ban 
onaw, ‘“God’s service vessels are broken’’; in Pesikta pwnw b> xbox 
omnav o>, all of God’s servants are broken vessels: the Pesikta 
reading seems to be the fuller and the more preferable. 

And it may be noted in this connection that the image, the concept, 
the phrase ‘‘broken-hearted”’ enters the world-consciousness from these 
verses in the Psalms. 

We go on. “ ‘My beloved is unto me as a bag of myrrh’ (Cant. 
1.13)... Just as myrrh is the most excellent of spices, so Abraham 
was the chief of all righteous men. Just as myrrh gives off its perfume 
only when brought into the fire, so the worth of Abraham was not 
known till he was cast into the fiery furnace’.... (Cant. R., 
Romm, 12a, col. 2). 

So we read in an English poet writing out of a religious mood: 
“Must Thou char the wood ere Thou canst limn with it?”’ (Francis 
Thompson, Hound of Heaven). 

And back to our Midrash: “Just as oil is improved only by beating, 
so Israel is brought to repentance only by suffering.’’ (Cant. R., 
Romm, 6b col. 1). 

When Abraham stayed at home he was like a flask of myrrh witha 
tight fitting lid and lying in a corner. Only when opened and scattered 
to all the winds can its fragrance be disseminated. Hence Si as go 
and expend yourself. (Cant. R., Romm, 6b col. 2; Gen. R. 79 a Col. 1). 

We now come to the famous group of parables on the text in 
Ps. 11.5, ‘“The Lord tries the righteous.’’ The question is, why should 
God try the righteous? The righteous do not need to be tried, they 
are already ‘‘tried and true.’ It is the wicked who should be tried; 
or are the wicked not even good enough to be tried? There is an 
inversion here of what one would naturally expect. 

“R. Jonathan said: ‘A potter does not test defective vessels, 
because he cannot give them a single blow without breaking them. 
Similarly God does not test the wicked but only the righteous, thus 
the Lord trieth the righteous.’ R. Jose b. R. Hanina said: ‘When. a 
flax-worker knows that his flax is of good quality, the more he pounds 
it the more it improves and the more it glistens; but if it is of inferior 
quality he cannot beat it at all without its splitting. Similarly the Lord 
does not test the wicked but only the righteous, as it says The Lord 
trieth the righteous.’ R. Eleazer said: ‘When a man possesses two 
cows, one strong and the other feeble, upon which does he put the 
yoke? Surely upon the strong one. Similarly the Lord tests none but 
the righteous; hence The Lord trieth the righteous.’ ”’ 

And in its purest, almost intolerably poignant form, the exquisite 
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phrase concerning the lover in the Song of Songs, ‘‘He feedeth among 
the lilies,” is transferred from its erotic setting to the awesome tragic 
plane of the Divine Lover who by preference feeds among the lilies, 
that is, tries and breaks the tender and noble. . ‘‘God’s rod comes only 
upon those whose heart is soft like the lily’ (Cant. R., Romm, 19a). — 
oww> 47 oady o7N 12a Nox Naz) wownd A’apT bw watw pr. 

These pantragic parables have but one meaning: the good must 
bear the burden of the bad and the strong that of the weak. The 
parables occur repeatedly, twice in the Rabbot, twice in the Tanhuma 
and once in Midrash Tehillim, so that obviously they were an inalien- 
able possession of the rabbinic mind, part and parcel of the thinking 
Jewish mind. 

The sentiment gradually established itself that it is a mark of the 
grandeur of man to be asked to bear more than his share of the burden; 
and by the same token that the supreme degradation of the low and 
the base is not to be thought worthy of being ennobled through bearing 
the sins and sorrows of others. 

And this theme of vicarious responsibility and vicarious suffering, 
“in which the heavy and the weary weight of all this unintelligible 
world is lightened,’’ no matter how honorable for the good and the 
strong and how derogatory to the drags and the burdens, rises to 
tragic sublimity in the passages which openly proclaim Israel’s atoning 
martyrdom. 

““As the dove stretches out her neck to the slaughter, so do the 
Israelites, for it is said, ‘For thy sake are we killed all day long’ (Ps. 
44.22). As the dove atones for sins, so the Israelites atone for the 
nations, for the seventy oxen which they offer on the festival of 
Tabernacles represent the seventy peoples so that the world may not 
be left desolate of them; as it says, ‘In return for my love they are 
become my adversaries, but I am all prayer’ ”’ (Ps. 119.4). (Cant. R., 
Romm, 13a and 23a). 

A final set of phrases must be considered in which the rabbinic 
mind enshrined an answer without parable or argument. Such are the 
great lapidary utterances mans Sw pro and po paran, ‘sufferings 
are a mark of God’s love” and “‘sufferings are precious.’’ They are 
question-begging, that is, in default of argument they are answers by 
flat and decree, they are answers by heroism. The answer to the 
question why the good must suffer for the inadequacies of the world 
would be the fact that the world is growing, developing, and therefore 
inevitably defective, and there must be someone noble enough to 
assume the burden, as exemplification of a new insight, namely that 
nobility obligates, noblesse oblige. But the answer to the question as 
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to what kind of a God there is in such a world is a baffling one, since 
the alternative is that he is unwilling or unable, and neither answer is 
palatable. Man in his grandeur therefore takes upon himself the odium 
or onus which would otherwise rest on God and brushes it aside, and 
the rabbis invent the sublime locution with its flagrant and obvious 
paradox mans bw pro’, sufferings sent by love, chastisements out of 
love, in which God is allowed to remain the lover, strange though 
that may sound, and man is willing to take over for him. That had 
already been the case in the supreme image before their eyes, the 
Suffering Servant of Isa. 53, the essence of which they sum up in their 
present phrase. God’s love and justice may be veiled and obscured, 
but man stands forth as all the more heroic. He is willing to take over 
for God. For what sane mind would not regard as madness the assertion 
that love can manifest itself by sending sufferings upon the beloved? 
‘‘And all men kill the thing they love, by all let this be heard”’ (Wilde, 
Ballad of Reading Gaol) is a saying fit for a crazed pagan penitent, 
not for the true religious soul. However, because of a crushing dilemma, 
the rabbis speak of sufferings sent by love, sent by God out of love; 
they transcend the rational calculus, they save God’s face and honor, 
and they continue the sublime paradox by saying that sufferings are 
precious. What sane mind would regard sufferings as precious? What 
sane lover would mark his love by sending sufferings? It is a sublime 
ecstasy whereby man outdoes God, where man proclaims and pos- 
tulates God in a world in which God as real power is barely emerging 
and where God’s impotence has to be covered, as Akiba did, the 
greatest of rabbis and the greatest of Jews, who died with the 71nx 
on his lips in the hope of making the 7ns a reality in the world some 
day, and whose supreme legacy to those who are great among Jews 
and to all future heroic mankind is the injunction to be 7anND pwy 
Poa prow, to act out of real love and therefore to rejoice in sufferings. 

These are the heights; and the willing acceptance of suffering 
remains the high-water mark of the religious spirit from Isa. 53 where 
the image is supremely conceived (and from there borrowed for the 
central figure of the Christian religion) on to Yehuda Halevi (the 
deepest Jewish soul of the Middle Ages) who, in words at once the 
most sober and the most mystical (Kuzarz I, 115 and IV, 22), asserts 
that if the Jews were to assume their persecution and sufferings 
willingly and not merely as a necessary evil, the magic efficacy and 
sheer suasive power of that truly religious act would overcome nature 
itself and bring on salvation at once. But, as he recognized himself, 
it is a sublimity beyond man, it can hardly serve as an everyday 
pattern of conduct, and a deliberate cult of it would undoubtedly lie 
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in the direction of the morbid. Suffering can be forced on us by fate, 
and then the best of us may hope to rise by ineluctable grandeur to 
the willing acceptance of it; but to envisage it as a steady goal is 
simply inhuman and is out of the question. That way lies masochism. 

Hence we shall presently, under the guidance of the Rabbis, have 
to mark the limits of all suffering: — first, in the simple healthy 
humorous 07) wa sense of who wants to suffer? but secondly also as 
cutting at the roots of life if (as is the danger of the best) it is raised 
to a tragic-heroic cult. 

After that we can undertake as next step the great theme of man 
and God’s mutual need of each other, their mutual implication and 
mutual cooperation. 

However, before developing both of these themes we must bring 
to our attention God’s own special suffering as the Rabbis conceive 
it: his weeping, his helplessness, his need of comfort. This is indispen- 
sable for a weighty reason: because it is the mythological form of 
expressing the philosophical thought of God’s limited power in the 
world as it stands. In our Halakic creeds we may profess or assert 
theoretically an omnipotent God (as the great seer of the Exile facing 
the Zoroastrian dualists whose arguments surely struck home never- 
theless insists on a single God though it makes God author of evil as 
of good, Isa. 45.7); but here in the realm of Agadic freedom we can 
afford to tell the truth as we feel it with the sharp sting of reality: 
God is a very finite God in the world of actual things. We can say it 
if only we say it in the form of images which are not binding as sober 
formulated creed but which have the supreme value of tacit admission 
and of irony. Hence the force and justification for the Agadic an- 
thropomorphisms, the human all too human way of speaking the 
truth as one immediately feels it, and without definitive commitment 
to the letter. 

Now let us look at the weeping God. First a general view: ‘‘When 
God remembers his children who dwell in misery among the nations 
of the world, he causes two tears to descend to the ocean and the 
sound is heard from one end of the world to the other’’ (Berakot 59a). 

The weeping stricken God, who says of Israel ‘‘I am with him in 
his distress,” 77x¥2 »D38 wy (Ps. 91.15), can be supremely distressed in 
his own person. The proems or introductions to Lamentations Rabba 
contain poems of great pathos and poignancy depicting this bowed 
and defeated God. It would be the shallowest of rationalisms to dismiss 
these as anthropomorphic vagaries. Anthropomorphisms are the device 
of our intelligence to say mythologically what we are afraid or unable 
to say in bald abstract prose: in the present case, that God and Israel 
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are the emerging higher principle in a world not ready for them, in a 
world which is still vastly stronger than they. Let us listen to one of 
the poems. 

“In the hour when God determined to destroy the Temple, he 
said, ‘So long as I am in its midst, the nations of the world will not 
touch it; but I will close my eyes so as not to see it and swear that I 
will not attach myself to it until the time of the End (the Messianic 
era) arrives, then the enemy can come and destroy it.’ . . . Thereupon 
the enemy entered the Temple and burnt it. When it was burnt God 
said, ‘Now I have no dwelling place in the land; I will withdraw my 
Shekinah from it and ascend to my former place.’ In that hour God 
wept, 7312 0"2pn 77 7yw ana, and said, ‘Woe is me, what have I done? 
I caused my Shekinah to descend for the sake of Israel, and now that 
they have sinned I have returned to my former place. Heaven forbid 
that I should become a laughing stock to the nations and a scorn to 
men,’ nv725 aydy ond pinw ony aw adv on. Then Metatron came and fell 
on his face and said, ‘Let me weep but Thou must not weep.’ Then God 
said, ‘If thou sufferest me not to weep I will go to a place where thou 
hast no power to enter and I will weep there, as it is said ‘‘My soul 
shall weep in secret places (Jer. 13.17).’’ Then God said to the angels 
of the service, ‘Come we will go, you and I, and we will see what the 
enemy has done to my house.’ So God and the angels of the service 
set forth, Jeremiah leading the way. When God saw the Temple, he 
said, ‘Assuredly this is my house and this is my place of rest into which 
the enemy has come and worked his will.’ In that hour God wept. . . 
Then God said to Jeremiah, ‘Go call Abraham, Isaac and Jacob and 
Moses from their graves, for they know how to weep’ m225 oyty onw. 
Then they all went weeping from one gate of the Temple to another, 
as a man whose dead lies before him. And God mourned and said, 
‘Woe to the King who in his youth succeeded but in his old age 
failed.’ ’ —rmbxn xb imapray mbxm imiwpaw 405 1b me (Lam. R., 
Introduction 24, Romm, 6b col. 2). 

The candor here leaves nothing to be desired. God’s insistence 
upon the plain right of the grief-stricken to weep, however unbecoming 
to the dignity of a God, is especially touching. And as there is no 
greatness of thinking without audacity, the Rabbis go on to tell the 
truth about the whole business of comforting. First, it is a very 
doubtful business at best, of little value and efficacy; and secondly, 
if anvone can be said to be in need of comfort it is God, not Israel. 

There is in the Pesikta de R. Kahana an entire section (ed. Buber, 
123b-129a) devoted to homilies for the Sabbath following the Ninth 
of Ab, the so-called Shabbat Nahamu, because the Haftarah for the 
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day is the great text from Isaiah 40, ‘‘Comfort ye, comfort ye, my 
people.”’ But in the midst of the comforting there is a sudden halt and 
a complete about-face in mood, and someone invokes the text from 
Job (21.34) ‘‘How then comfort ye me in vain? And as for your 
answers, there remaineth only faithlessness.’’ The prophets, namely, 
at God’s request, proceed to Jerusalem to bring the message of comfort, 
but as each arrives with his word of consolation, Jerusalem listens 
blandly and retorts with another utterance from the same prophet 
flatly contradicting the first, whereupon the prophet has to retire 
crestfallen. Ten of them by name, from Hosea to Malachi, make their 
appearance in order and all receive the same treatment. They then 
set forth in company to God, and say to him, ‘“Ribono shel Olam, 
Jerusalem refuses to be comforted.’’ He answers, ‘‘Let us go together 
and bring her comfort’’ (changing the opening words of Isaiah to read 
not Nahamu nahamu ammz but tmmz, 1. e. with me). And though God, 
in addition to himself and the prophets, brings to bear all the powers 
and agencies of the world on the same task, namely the upper and 
nether regions, the quick and the dead, the life here and the life to 
come, there is no indication that comfort is of any avail. On the 
contrary, there is so little efficacy in comfort that God himself is 
made the object of pity. 

Our text proceeds with several parables the purport of which is 
unmistakable. When a King’s palace is captured by the enemy and 
burnt, who is to be commiserated, the palace or the King? Surely 
the master of the palace. So with the Temple. God says, ‘‘Who is here 
in need of comfort? Surely I.’’ Hence the opening words of Isa. 40 
should properly read ‘oy *39m) v3V9m:, ‘Oh my people, comfort me, 
comfort me.’’ And if a King has a vineyard which the enemy captures 
and lays waste, who is here in need of comfort? ‘‘Surely I,” says God, 
with the same refrain, ‘‘Comfort me, comfort me, my people.’’ And 
if a King has a flock of sheep that are attacked and killed by wolves: 
again the same refrain, ‘‘Comfort me, comfort me, my people”’ (Pesikta 
126b-128b, with supplementary notes). 

But comfort either for Israel or for God is of little avail. Tragedy 
can be overwhelming. In Pesikta Rabbati (138a—140b), in the passages 
corresponding to those cited above from Pesikta Kahana, when the 
culmination is reached, Jeremiah and Isaiah are made to vie with 
each other, Jeremiah pointing to the agonizing wounds and Isaiah 
uttering the words of comfort. But who can fail to feel the greater 
force of Jeremiah’s outcry, ‘‘Let it not come unto you, all ye that 
pass by! Behold and see if there be any pain like my pain” (Lam. 1.12). 
Tragedy can be so great as to forbid the wish for it to happen at all, 
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to anyone, not to man, not to God, for it cuts at the roots of life 
itself. 

We had better round out this theme of the opaque limits to all 
suffering before we pass on to other related themes. And first the 
pathetic honesty of the Rabbis who cannot bear suffering when it 
comes as a visitation to their own body, even though they have 
preached its value to others when they were well themselves. ‘‘I want 
neither the sufferings nor their reward,”’ says Hanina b. Hama to 
Johanan when the latter visits him in his sickness, although Hanina 
had urged the same on Johanan when the latter had been sick. No less 
than three stories with the same pathetic humorous refrain are told 
on the same page (in Berakot 5b) concerning three of the most distin- 
guished rabbis. “Are the sufferings dear to thee?’’ asks the visitor 
who is well (and the sufferings should be dear, according to the theory), 
but the patient who is sick replies quite brazenly ‘‘Neither they nor 
the reward they bring,’ although he had been the comforter in a 
previous instance. }72v xd) 77-Nd, or (in the Aramaic version in Cant. 
R., Romm, rga) posed xd pnd cya sux xb, had thus become the 
standing concession to human frailty and human honesty in reply to 
the high demand of pmo paran. 

Transfiguration of suffering indeed, that remains the high task, 
the supreme achievement, of Judaism, but in the breathing spells 
there is also the recognition of the intolerable reality. ‘“‘R. Hiyya b. 
Abba said: ‘If a man were to say to me, ‘“‘Give your life for the sanc- 
tification of God’s name,”’ I would give it, but only on the condition 
that I should be killed at once. But the tortures of the Time of the 
Persecution I could not endure’ and the text proceeds to give in 
detail the horrors of Roman cruelty under Hadrian (Pesikta 87a and 
Cant. R., Romm, 16a col. 2). There must be a truce to suffering at the 
point when it cuts at the roots of life. 

And that is expressed in two profound Agadic utterances. The 
one deals with Job. When God expresses himself as willing to hand 
Job over to Satan with the bare exception of life, Satan is shocked at 
the outrage, though it is Satan himself who has tricked God into the 
offer. ‘‘R. Johanan said: ‘If it were not expressly written in the Bible, 
it would be improper to speak of God as behaving like a man whom 
others can seduce and who can allow himself to be seduced.’.. R. 
Yizhak said: ‘Satan’s pain was greater than that of Job, for God’s 
offer resembled that of a master who orders his servant to break the 
cask but to preserve the wine’’”’ (Baba Bathra 16a). The image of 
Satan himself secretly sympathizing with Job at the outrageousness 
of God’s methods is one of superb irony. There is such a thing as 
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racking a man up to the breaking point, but it is not for God to do so. 
Satan himself is better, at least according to R. Yizhak. — pnx’ '7 78 
a) nS Tow) Man Nsw 13919 oxw tay>. Sw ars bwo any jow bw rnyx mwp. 

The second passage is on the text in Jeremiah (15.17). “I sat not in 
the assembly of them that make merry nor rejoiced, I sat alone 
because of thy hand.’”’ “I sat alone,’’ says Israel to God, “‘but there 
are two kinds of being alone. I am well acquainted with the one and 
am quite content with it, namely to sit alone in devotion to Thee, to 
absent myself from felicity a while and for all while, to stay away 
from their circuses and theatres, to sit alone through all the successive 
hatreds of the world, alone and not alone, for I had Thee. But when 
Thou, for whose sake I sat alone, when Thou turnest Thy hand 
against me, then I am truly alone, alone and desolate’”’ (Pesikta 119b, 
Lam. R., Proem III Romm 1b, col. 2). 

From suffering, which is passive and enforced heroism, we turn 
to that high active life of which suffering is merely the necessary 
incidence, we turn to the partnership of God and man in the creation 
of the new world. This is in truth the peak and the dominating motif of 
our whole undertaking, for here the mythopoeic power of the Rabbinic 
mind is most clearly at work. 

God and Israel need each other. They are partners in the same 
enterprise. Therefore he who hates Israel hates God, and if Israel is 
forced into exile by the powers which for the present overshadow both, 
God will detach his visible Presence, his Shekinah, from himself and 
send it into exile with Israel, to return to God only when Israel itself 
is enabled to return. The love which initially led the two to gravitate 
towards each other is a primal and opaque urge of the will; but once in 
operation the love must justify itself in fruits. ““God said to Israel, 
‘You have made me the only object of your love in the world, so I 
shall make you the only object of my love in the world.’ ’’ (Berakot 
6a). But Israel must continue to make God the only object of its 
love. And now read the mythos as to how God closes the circle in 
return for the love. 

The passage is in Sifré on the text from Num. (10.35) ‘‘and let 
them that hate thee flee before thee.’’ The exposition of the Midrash 
is as follows: ‘‘Has God enemies? It means: whoso hates Israel is as 
one who hates God... He who rises against Israel is as one who rises 
against God. .... And he who helps Israel helps God. . . And so each 
time when Israel is subjected by the empires, the Shekinah as it were 
is subjected by them. ... And when it says (2 Sam. 7.23) ‘Because of 
thy people whom thou hast redeemed unto thee from Egypt, a nation 
and his God,’ R. Akiba comments: ‘Had we not a direct Scripture it 
would be impossible to say it, namely this: Israel said to God, ‘‘Thou 
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hast redeemed thyself’’. .. And thus we find that wherever they went 
into exile the Shekinah went with them... They were exiled into 
Babylon, the Shekinah went with them ... to Elam, the Shekinah 
went with them; to Edom, the Shekinah went with them.... And 
when they return (in the Messianic Age) the Shekinah will return with 
them. For it says (Deut. 30.3) ‘And the Lord thy God will bring 
back thy captivity.’ It does not say »wm but aw) that is, God himself 
will return’ ”’ (Sifré, ed. Friedmann, 22b; ed. Horovitz, p. 81-3). 

The doctrine mentioned last, the mythos of God's going into exile 
with Israel, or at least God’s Indwelling Presence or Shekinah taking 
exile and captivity upon itself, and waiting for its eventual return or 
its full restoration to God on the heroic activity of Israel, becomes in 
later centuries one of the outstanding doctrines in the Kabbala, the 
great Agada which the Jews developed in the field of the esoteric. 
We shall have to give it more than passing notice presently. 

We come now to the boldest, most forward-reaching thought 
concerning God in the Midrash, to that conception of God in which 
the Agada anticipates the most modern speculation concerning the 
nature of God and his relation to man. 

It is this: that God depends on man for his strength and for his 
failure, for his growth and for his retrogression. In a world in which 
both are growing or in process, it is man who by his acts increases or 
decreases the stature of God. 

There can be no question of our reading a modern thought into an 
ancient text: the texts are too unmistakable and unambiguous for 
that. And on the other hand there can be no asking whether this is 
the prevailing or predominant view of God in the Midrash. It is not; 
there is no one prevailing or predominant conception of God. But 
there can be no question of its presence, of its boldness, and of the full 
awareness of its boldness on the part of those who utter it. And in 
general a sense of the interlocking polarity, the mutual implication, 
of God and man, is one of the ever present features and convictions of 
the Agadic religious mind. 

Let us now look at the texts. 

‘‘When the Israelites do God’s will, they add to the power of God 
on high. When the Israelites do not do God’s will, they, as it were, 
weaken the great power of God on high.”’ (Pesikta 166a b and 
Lam. R., Romm 1I§5a col. 2). 

‘““*Veare my witnesses, saith the Lord, and I am God’ (Isa. 43.12). 
That is, when ye are my witnesses I am God, and when ye are not 
my witnesses I am as it were not God.” (Mid. Ps., Buber 255a; Sifré 
Friedman 144a; Pesikta 102b). 

“Unto thee I lift up mine eyes O thou that sittest in the heavens,” 
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says the Psalmist (Ps. 123.1). To which the Midrash comments: “Tf 
it were not for mei. e. if I did not lift up my eyes, Thou O God wouldst 


not be sitting in the heavens.” — opwa avy nvm xd os Ndbobds (Mid. 
Ps., Buber 255a; Sifré Friedman 144a, and note; Moore Judaism, 
LSS): 


One is reminded of modern utterances in the same vein. Thus the 
well known lines from the 17th century Baroque mystic Angelus 
Silesius: 


Ich weiss, dass ohne mich Gott nicht ein Nu kann leben: 
Werd ich zunicht, er muss von Not den Geist aufgeben. 


Or the more modern lines from Rainer Maria Rilke: 


Was wirst du tun, Gott, wenn ich sterbe?.... 
Mit mir verlierst du deinen Sinn. 


There is no intention of blasphemy here, or of facile Hybris; it is 
merely an expression of the thought that God by himself is an abstrac- 
tion, i.e. an unreality, as of course man by himself is by the same 
token abstraction and unreality. The real significance and value of 
stressing the correlation, or as we shall say the polarity, between God 
and man, is that in our opinion it is the only way, the only directing 
guide towards an acceptable, credible and viable theology of the 
future. Only if we distinguish God from the rest of the universe (deus 
from deitas) as that part of the universe which not merely has the 
insight and will but is also reaching out for the power to implement 
its insight and will in order to realize the ideal; and only if we distin- 
guish man from the anthropoid ape which he still largely is, as the 
being correlated with God in the high drama of ushering into reality 
a new and higher world: only then can the elements of a real authentic 
religiosity, worthy of the future and adequate to create a future, have 
room for deploying their power. Thus prayer as the communication 
between two related powers (numerically two, not just autosuggestion 
or whistling in the dark) becomes at least possible; thus the relation 
between God and man becomes a beneficent circle of give and take, 
each growing and profiting by the other; thus God and man can give 
each other comfort and forgive each other their mistakes; thus God 
and man can insist on an active program and a goal, rather than be 
content with a gorgeous and infinite display of imagination and drama. 

We turn back to other related texts which may be less challenging 
in the wording but which are firmly and solidly founded on the same 
high estimate of man’s share in shaping the future. There is a text in 
Kiddushin 4oa, b (and in Tosefta Kiddushin I, 14) which is so expres- 
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sive of the Jewish ethos as to man’s decisiveness with regard to the 
open and unshaped future of the world, that it was taken over by the 
Rambam into his Summa of Jewish doctrine and placed in the Hilkot 
Teshuva at the opening of his great code, and though it is a bold and 
subtle and ever modern thought it has become part of the Jewish 
religious outlook. 

The text reads as follows: ‘“‘The Rabbis teach: ‘Let a man ever 
regard himself as if he were half guilty and half deserving; then if he 
fulfils one command, happy is he, for he has inclined the scale towards 
merit; if he commits one sin, woe to him, for he has inclined the scale 
to guilt.’.. R. Eleazar b. Simon in the name of R. Meir said: ‘The 
world is judged by the majority and the individual is judged by the 
majority. If a man fulfils one command, happy is he, for he has caused 
the scale for himself and for the whole world to incline towards the pan 
of merit; and if he has committed one sin, woe to him, for both himself 
and for the whole world he makes the pan of guilt the heavier.’ ”’ 

In taking over this old rabbinic doctrine, Maimuni not merely 
retains this cosmic implication of every man’s every act at any time, 
but focuses attention upon it as constituting the main point of the 
doctrine. ‘‘Every man should look upon himself throughout the year 
as though his merits and failings were equally balanced, and also to 
look upon the whole world as though it were half deserving and half 
guilty. Now if he commit but one sin more, then by this simple sin he 
causes the scale of guilt to preponderate both with regard to himself 
and to the whole world and consequently brings destruction upon it. On 
the other hand, if he fulfils but one single commandment more, then 
by this single good deed he causes the scale of merit to preponderate 
both with regard to himself and to the whole world, and consequently 
brings salvation and deliverance both upon himself and them, as it is said, 
The righteous man is the foundation of the world (Prov. 10.25) pm 
odbiy mo’, meaning that he who acts righteously causes the merit of the 
whole world to preponderate and by this means brings about its deliv- 
erance.”’ — (Hilkot Teshuva, III 4). moro obiyn b> mx yonon prxw om 
oxm, 

The feeling or conviction, that man has the responsibility and the 
power to help decide the fate of the world at any moment, could 
hardly be stated with greater definiteness in a work which is not a 
formal treatise on metaphysics: a profound notion of the grandeur of 
man, and of the open future which he is free to make or to mar, of 
the unfinished creation in which he is a decisive factor, is obviously 
part of the rabbinic mind and of the Jewish outlook on life, whether 
they can formulate it in set academic terms and propositions or not. 
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We read it set forth in modern treatises, say in William James and his 
school of thought (‘‘that the course of destiny may be altered by 
individuals, no wise evolutionist ought to doubt,”’ Will to Believe, p. 99 
and in the essays throughout the volume), but we fail to remember 
that the world’s most memorable and effective thinking has been done 
informally and by way of intuitive insight and in the form of myth. 

And to the myth we turn for a moment. The Kabbala and its later 
development in Isaac Luria of Safed and its adoption into Hasidism 
are beyond the scope of the present essay, but it would be a fatal 
omission while dwelling on this supremely important theme of man’s 
role in the cosmos not to allude in passing to the profound and abiding 
significance of the Kabbalistic mythopoeic thinking on this subject. 

Leaving aside the system of Gnostic Metaphysics or Theosophy 
which explains the relation of God to our present world of darkness 
and evil, let us lift out and state briefly that part of the doctrine 
which is relevant to our present purpose. The bold principle of man’s 
responsibility for God’s fate in the world, the influence of man through 
the acts of his life on the destiny of the universe, is felt to be in line 
with an age-old conception in Judaism, namely that man’s heroism 
adds strength to God. Further, that the Shekinah is in exile and that 
it is man’s function to redeem and restore it to God, now becomes one 
of the basic themes of Kabbalistic-Lurianic thinking. The process of 
restitution is called Tikkun, and essential parts of that process are 
allotted to man. The Jew has it in his power, through Mztswot and 
Prayer, to accelerate or hinder the process. The 7zkkun restores the 
unity of God’s name. It is the true purpose of the Torah to lead the 
Shekinah back to her Master, to unite her with him. Prayer is a 
mystical action with almost magical potency in proportion to its 
intensity. Everything is in exile. But the Jewish exile, the Galuth of 
the Jewish people, is a mission to enable them to uplift the fallen 
sparks of the Godhead from all their various locations. That is why 
Israel is fated to be enslaved by all the nations of the world, so that 
Israel may be in a position to uplift those sparks which have fallen 
among them. The doctrine of Tzkkun thus raised every Jew to the rank 
of protagonist in the great process of restitution, namely the extinction 
of the world’s blemish, the restitution of all things in God. 

The principle of the cosmic and metacosmic power and respon- 
sibility of man was never preached so proudly. Our world is the world 
of man. Man, in accordance with the original intention of his creation, 
is to be God’s helper. All of freedom has gathered itself into man, he 
has the full heritage of freedom. All creatures and creation wait for 
him; God waits for him. All worlds hang on his works, all worlds look 
and yearn for the teaching and good deeds of man, for that concentra- 
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tion and intensity of acts and prayer whereby alone the Shekinah can 
be redeemed from its deep humiliation in banishment and united 
with God. 

Man has freedom, he can choose God or reject God, he can lead 
the world to perdition and to redemption. 

The creation of this being Man with such power of freedom means 
that God has made room for a co-determining power alongside of 
himself. Man is the cross-road of the world. 

To ask whether God cannot redeem the world without man’s 
help, or whether God has need of man for his work, can lead only to 
quibbling. In history we see that God waits for man. It is clear then 
that God has willed to use man for the completion of his work of 
creation and to allow him autonomy in that work. 

For further development of these and related ideas the student 
can consult the great work of Gershom Scholem, Major Trends in 
Jewish Mysticism, and the popular essays on Hasidism by Martin 
Buber. 

We here must pass on from this staggering and immense exaltation 
of man’s function for God and the universe to the more sober and less 
mystical estimate, none the less high, of Israel’s function within 
history. That more feasible function is to convert mankind to the 
One God. God is the great patrimony, God the special assignment or 
“burden”’ of Israel. Other peoples may have other special and indispen- 
sable assignments for the world’s economy: the special concern, the 
special lot and allotment of Israel is God. 

“Tf you do not proclaim my Godhead to the nations I will punish 
you” — 020 yp 8 7-97 TINS ommdS roan Nd on (Lev. R. Romm rob 
col. 1). ‘““God did a kindness to Israel in scattering them among the 
nations.”’ Pesahim 87b. nyawn pad yrrpw Ox awa a"apn mwy npr. 

‘Hosea says (2.25): ‘And I will sow her unto me in the land.’ When 
a man sows a measure he expects a harvest of many measures. Thus 
God exiled Israel among the nations only in order to increase the 
number of proselytes who will join them’ — (Pesahim 87b). aban xb 
on) ody woinw 72 Nos monn pad Saw ox a"apz. 

The proselytes are as dear to God as Israel itself. “It is written in 
Hos. (14.8): ‘They shall return, dwelling under his shadow.’ ‘These,’ 
says R. Abbahu, ‘are the proselytes who come and take shelter under 
the shadow of the Holy One blessed be He. .. They become the root 
just like Israel.’.. God said, ‘The names of the proselytes are as 
pleasing to me as the wine of libation which is offered to me on the 
altar...’’’ (Lev. R., Romm 2a col. 2 and many other passages in the 
Midrash). 

The ingathering of proselytes in the fullnes of time is the theme 
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of great hymns of the Synagogue, of the second half of the Alenu 
which concludes every prayer service, and of the magnificent PN8" 
which occupies a place in the Musaf of each of the High Holydays 
(ed. Birnbaum, pp. 373 and 801). 

But that conversion and ingathering of the peoples is of course 
not the result of intellectual debate and argument, it does not proceed 
on the plane of peaceful dialogue and persuasion. The suasion is far 
profounder and bloodier. It is a matter of exemplary life, and its 
consummation is often a death of martyrdom. It is tragic suasion. 

We are not going too far afield in summoning Yehuda Halevi as 
the witness to the kind and depth of suasion which Israel must practice 
to bring the world to its side, because he sums up the Jewish experience 
in this area. In a memorable passage in the Kuzari (IV, 23) he has 
recourse to one of mankind’s supreme images, that of the dying seed. 
He likens the nations of the world to the soil, and Israel to the seed 
which is dropped into the soil and trodden underfoot and seems to be 
completely obliterated and destroyed. But it is only seemingly dead, 
dead for a greater and more glorious re-birth and life. By the magic 
alchemy resident within the higher form of the seed it transmutes the 
lower form of soil and loam into its own higher grade of life, and 
gradually a tree will grow up in which all will have a part, a single 
growth in which all will be embodied, due however to the active life- 
principle within the seed. And in the end those members of the tree 
which had looked down upon and despised it will acknowledge its 
supremacy, its inherent transforming power. 

This characterizes the Jewish experience at its incandescent white 
heat, and there is a verse in the Ps. (109.4) which very properly is used 
as its summing up: “In return for my love they are my adversaries, 
but I am all prayer.” ab5n >2~) *niww *namN"nnn. — There is definite 
awareness of what is later known as vicarious atonement, awareness 
namely of that heart and centre of the religious sentiment whereby 
we feel that we are all bound together and that the best of us are 
known by our willingness to bear the burden of the worst. 

A formal statement of vicarious atonement occurs in several places 
in the Midrash, and we have already quoted one such representative 
statement (Cant. R., Romm 13a col. 1, and 23a col. 1). But there is also 
a more ominous and profounder touch, namely the intimation of why 
there should be suffering at all and how much of it must be borne until 
there can be a turning. Schelling, the last of the world’s great the- 
osophists, basing himself on Jacob Boehme and on Gnostic Manichean 
heresies with a deep sense of the rift at the very heart of things, 
declared that all evil must be tried out. This is a terrifying prospect 
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for the bravest; and for the easy optimist and progressivist it is so 
disconcerting as to be unbelievable. But this is the view held in their 
own way by the Rabbis, and taken over from them by the Kabbala 
because of its deep sympathy with the tragic dualism informing the 
heretical Gnostic sects through the ages. It was God’s decree that 
before the Messiah Redeemer can come, Israel must suffer banishment 
to all and persecution from all the seventy nations of the world. And 
when the Messiah’s coming is prematurely announced they turn in 
wonderment to the Messiah, and he in the attempt to soften the 
dread decree re-assures them with the statement that even if only 
part of Israel had been made to suffer by only part of any one of the 
seventy Gentile nations (provided all are represented), it will be 
accounted as full measure both ways (Pesikta 47b, 48a, b and note 98; 
Cant. R., Romm, 16b, col. 2; Pesikta R. 71b). 

There is indeed, both in the liturgy and in the Midrash, a frequent 
assumption of guilt to account for the suffering; but that is a magnif- 
icent and generous gesture of self-castigation which can be and has 
been misunderstood. The true view is, ovn b> 1097 poy 29-7 Ror thy 
sake are we slaughtered day by day.”’ The suffering does indeed purify 
them from sins, but they are also the lamb wap or the dove 72” on 
whom all evil and suffering must be tried out, because of some dread 
and ominous feature in the scheme of things whereby light can come 
only after all darkness, and goodness only after all evil, has had its 
day, and where the elect must bear the burden of the world by taking 
upon themselves all responsibility and all suffering. 

That is the Jewish experience at its incandescent white heat, the 
truth as it concerns the ‘‘remnant”’ or ideal Israel, into which the 
great mass are lifted or dragged up in the peak dread moments of 
history. But the Jewish religion would not be the classic religion that 
it is, if it did not also have the poise and balance to take a humorous 
and honest view of the empirical everyday Jew in the broad breathing 
spaces of life. 

Let us take four examples of Agada which give expression to 
the human, all too human, character of the Jew in four different 
phases. 

The first is one of the most famous of all Agadot. Jacob is asleep 
out in the open with a stone for a pillow, and he dreams of a ladder 
propped on to the floor of heaven, with angels ascending and descend- 
ing. Each angel (the guardian angel of some one people) goes up a 
certain number of rungs and then descends, but the angel of Edom 
(i. e. Rome) seems to go up and up without ever turning back. Jacob 
is afraid that the power of Rome will last forever. ‘‘Fear not, Jacob,” 
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God re-assures him, ‘‘even if he rises and sits by my side, from there I 
will cast him down.” 

That is the first great half of the story. Small Israel is pitted in a 
world-historic struggle against all the empires and against mighty 
Rome, and cannot be defeated in the end. 

But the remaining half must also be told. God asks Jacob likewise 
to ascend. But Jacob is afraid, thinking he too will have to descend 
like the others. He does not trust God and refuses to try. For that 
lack of faith he is punished by the miserable oppression of his children 
throughout their exile, abiys tay nem xd ody) non 1s "apr b's. If 
thou hadst had faith and ascended, there would have been no descent 
for thee. But now, since thou wast lacking in simple faith in God, 
thy children will be enslaved by all the four Powers of the world.” 

Thereupon he is again afraid that the oppression may last forever, 
and has to be re-assured again with the verse from Jer. (30.10-I1): 
“Fear thou not O Jacob, neither be dismayed O Israel, for lo I will 
save thee from afar, I am with thee to save thee.’”’ (Pesikta I51!a; 
Lev. R., Romm 42a). 

The second Agada is even more poignant. The Israelites have just 
experienced the supreme event of history, the theophany at Sinai. 
Without further ado they lapse into the idolatry of the golden calf. 
Moses descends with the Tablets, but as he looks at them he perceives 
that the Ten Words have disappeared, have gone with the wind, the 
Tablets are a clean slate. He thereupon shatters them at the foot of 
the mount and is himself struck dumb and unable to utter a word. 
At that moment, a decree was issued concerning Israel that they would 
from now on have to study those Words (i. e. the Torah) in the midst 
of distress, grief and hunger. 

7nd Mayr qindi aysT Tine jw Tod w Ssaw Sy man aon qyw oma 
mi on? pw tind paan tino Ayun tino dw-wA (Seder Eliyahu, ed. 
Friedmann, p. I17). 

There is thirdly the profound legend of Joshua b. Levi’s meeting 
first with Elijah and then with the Messiah himself who is stationed 
among the sick and the lepers outside the gates of Rome, himself 
also full of sores and wounds. All the others uncover all their wounds 
and then bind them all up again, but he uncovers and binds up each 
one separately, for he thinks ‘‘Lest I should be summoned and 
detained.” Joshua b. Levi asks him, ‘‘When is the Master coming?” 
The answer is of the utmost pathos and irony, the single word 
“Today.” Joshua returns to Elijah who congratulates him on the 
promise to himself and to all Israel. ‘He lied to me,” is the Rabbi’s 
response, ‘‘He said he would come today and he has not come.” To 
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which Elijah replies with a verse from the Ps. (95.7): ‘“‘Today, if ye 
hearken to God's voice.” —iynwn 1bpa ox ovn. The Messiah could 
come any day if the Israelites would hearken to God’s voice for one 
single day (Sanhedrin 98a). 

The concluding Agada is in a sense the most disconcerting, for it 
seems to contradict the whole theory of Jewish suffering, namely that 
Israel suffers vicariously for the rest of the world and thus is the first 
and major bearer of the brunt of suffering. No less a person than 
Johanan has the following: ‘‘Any affliction in which Israel and the 
Gentiles are partners (i. e. equally affected) is an affliction, but any 
affliction of Israel by itself is not an affliction.” 

ms maps yosy dsaw Sw ans Soy janx ma pemey aie Sstwew mx b5 
(Deut. R., Romm toa col. 1). 

It is obviously meant as a commonsense salutary correction of 
any morbid cult of martyrdom. It is not a contradiction of the unique 
signature of all of Jewish history, but it is a rare and isolated though 
all the more necessary caution urged by a great Rabbi against over- 
doing the cult of suffering. For who needs to be told that Israel has 
had afflictions, untold in number, all by itself, which were the most 
veritable of all afflictions? 


There is one final theme to round out our present series of consid- 
erations: the sense of chosenness which the Rabbis have of the Jewish 
people as the centre of the whole economy of history, and the sardonic 
humor which the Rabbis have about it, in the attempt to maintain the 
chosenness as a matter of course and still to be fair with the other 
nations. 

There are two famous passages dealing with this theme, in two 
of the oldest and most authoritative Midrashim. The one in Mekilta 
remarks blandly: ‘The Torah was given in the desert, in no man’s 
land, in all men’s land, for all to come and take if they so desired.” 
It would seem that no one but Israel put in an appearance. (Mekilta 
Lauterbach IJ, 198; Friedmann 62a). 


The passage in Sifré (ed. Friedmann 142b) is much more sardonic: 
When God decided to reveal the Torah to Israel, it was not to Israel 
alone that he revealed himself but to all the nations. He first went to 
the children of Esau and asked them, Will you accept the Torah? 
They replied, ‘‘What is in it?”’ He answered, Thou shalt not kill. To 
which they said, ‘‘The very essence of our father is killing, as is 
written ‘By thy sword shalt thou live’ (Gen. 27.40).’’ God then went to 
the children of Ammon and Moab and asked them the same question, 
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“Will you accept the Torah?” to which they reply with the same 
question, ‘‘What is in it?” God is wary this time and he quotes a 
different commandment, namely, ‘“Thou shalt not commit adultery.” 
To which they offer the prompt reply: ‘‘Adultery is of the very essence 
of their being,” and they quote in support the story of the compound 
adultery and incest of the two daughters of Lot with their father, 
ending in the verse ‘Thus were both the daughters of Lot with child 
by their father’ (Gen. 19.36), which children were Moab and Ammon. 
God then sought and found the children of Ishmael, and by the same 
procedure they hear that the Torah commands, “Thou shalt not 
steal,’ to which they retort: ‘That is the very essence of their forbear, 
as is written, ‘‘And he will be a wild man, his hand will be against 
every man and every man’s hand against him.’ ”’ (Gen. 16.12). There 
was not one nation among all the nations, our text continues, whom 
God did not visit and knock at their door and speak to, leaving it to 
those who were willing to come and receive the Torah. amx am xb 
ana nx bap wy ox anne by ppt tat) 57 sow mina. 


The spectacle of God peddling the Torah from door to door is 
edifying. The Gentiles had their chance. They refused a Torah which 
interfered with their favorite pursuits. 

But let no one think that the Rabbis indulged in the belief that 
the Jews lacked their share of killers, adulterers, and thieves. Such 
foolish beliefs are not feasible. And they are bothered to explain the 
chosenness of Israel in the face of the common humanity of all men. 
The chosenness, the special love God bears for Israel, seems beyond 
reason. For are the Jews better than the others? Surely both are 
sinners. There is no clear ground for a special predilection. Love must 
be an aboriginal arbitrary choice, an opaque attraction. 

Thus we read in the Midrash on the text in the Song of Songs 
(8.8), ‘“We have a little sister’: ‘In the time to come, all the guardian 
angels of the nations of the world will come and accuse Israel before 
God, saying, ‘Sovereign of the Universe, these worshipped idols and 
these worshipped idols, these were whoremongers and these were 
whoremongers, these shed blood and these shed blood. Why do these 
go down to hell while these do not go down?’ God will say to them 
‘“We have a little sister’: just as a child, whatever it does, is not 
reproved because it is but a child, so however much Israel may 
be defiled by their iniquities throughout the year, the Day of 
Atonement comes and atones for them.’”’ (Cant. R., Romm 4oa 
Coles): 

We see then, God can find no better reason for indulgent favor 
towards Israel than the utterly arbitrary ground that it is an innocent 
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irresponsible child, for whom in addition the Day of Atonement 
restores innocence perennially. 

Again: “In the time to come the guardian angels of the nations 
will come to accuse Israel before God and they will say: ‘King of the 
Universe, these worshipped idols and these worshipped idols, these 
acted lewdly and these acted lewdly, these shed blood and these shed 
blood. Why then do these go down to Gehinnom while these do not 
go down?’ Then God will answer them saying: ‘If that is so, let all 
the peoples go down with their gods to Gehinnom, and so it is written 
(Micah 4.5), ‘For let all the peoples walk each one in the name of its 
god.’’’ Said R. Reuben: ‘Were it not written in the Scripture, it 
would be impossible to say such a thing, namely ‘‘For by fire will 
God be judged,” vow 'n wea °D, (Isa. 66.16). It does not say vpw 
(judges) but vbw (is judged)’ ’”’ (Cant. R. 4oa and Mid. Ps. Buber 11a 
and Mid. Ps. to 1:3). 

So then all peoples, including Israel, go to hell, each one dragging 
his own god with him. And there in hell God saves Israel and delivers 
him; or can it be the other way? The grammar is somewhat tricky 
here. In any case the Rabbis are under no illusion as to any rational 
ground they can adduce for God to bear a special love for Israel. 
There is no reason for love, seems to be their conclusion. 

And in truth chosenness is far more than love, it is ineluctable 
destiny: The individual Jew may drop away, but Israel as a whole is 
held inexorably fast. Thus Johanan, the prince of the Agada, has the 
following to say in explanation of God’s ontological definition of 
himself as 778 ws mR, “I can be whatever I may be to individuals; 
but as for the mass I rule over them even against their desires and 
will, even though they break their teeth’ (referring to Ezek. 20.33) 
maw onw> onaiwa xbw onrd Sy oars Sax jotra aaN awed aos 
om (Exod R., Romm 11b col. 2). 

And of course, even though chosen, God so far from playing 
favorites, imposes special burdens and special responsibilities on Israel. 
The prophet’s stern reminder that special rights bring special duties 
(“You only have I known of all the families of the earth, therefore I 
will visit upon you all your iniquities,’’ Amos 3.2) holds with equal 
force on Israel’s later career. The protagonist must bear burdens 
commensurate with a protagonist’s réle. 


3 


In attempting to state in philosophic terms the main ideas at the 
core of the Agadot which we have been considering in this long middle 
section of our essay, certain sobering thoughts as to the value of 
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philosophy must accompany us and must be set forth as premise. 
And they are, first, that whatever in philosophy is capable of transla- 
tion or transformation into poetry is alone vital and valuable; and 
secondly, that whatever has orginally been conceived as myth is alone 
real and effective, for it is something capable of being believed and 
therefore loved. With that in mind we can proceed to state, in pro- 
grammatic fashion, for whatever clarifying and pedagogic value it 
may possess, the main heads and captions of philosophic thinking 
present in solution in the Midrash and capable of being abstracted 
and formulated. 

First there is the theory of tragedy implicit in the Rabbinic reflec- 
tion on Jewish suffering, to be compared and contrasted with other 
theories of tragedy which have been set forth from academic and 
from pagan points of view. 

Secondly there is the idea of man as the helper of God and co- 
creator with God, which carries with it implications in two important 
directions: — 

First, metaphysically, to the effect that the future is genuinely 
open and not pre-determined in advance; that creation is unfinished 
and continuing; that time is real, against the claims of eternalism that 
time is an illusion and the perfect present at the start; and that all 
monism is wrong, meaning that the universe is not a homogeneous 
single whole and really not a universe, that there isa rift in it, that it is 
a pluralism or at least a dualism, and its unification in the highest 
sense has to be achieved, i. e. it is a growing world, a world in 
process. 

The second implication under this important heading lies in the 
correct apprehension of the mutual relation of God and man: it is a 
relation of mutual polarity, of give and take or reciprocal enrichment, 
resulting in the slow change and growth not merely of man but of God, 
God needing man as much and owing as much to man as the other 
way about; resulting also in a plausible theory of prayer; and resulting 
finally in an activistic conception of life, as being more than a dream 
or a pageant of the imagination, but also more than the emptiness 
and nothingness which Catholic Christianity and Buddhism conceive 
it to be at bottom. 

The final aspect of Rabbinic thought or reflectiveness and outlook 
which we single out in our theoretical formulation of its main features 
we shall call Humor, not of course in the sense of the comic or witty 
(the small humor), but on the contrary as one of the deepest elements 
in its attitude towards life (the great humor), something which has 
gone through tragedy and passed beyond, and is the concluding word 
in mellowness and perspective and ultimate serenity. 
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Tragedy arises through our sense of the contrast between what the 
good man ought to get and what he does get. What he ought to get is 
happiness; what he does get is pain, disaster and death. Supreme 
tragedy arises when the best man suffers the worst fate. 

Tragedy thus upsets the initial view held as to the relation between 
virtue and happiness. The initial view is that suffering is a punishment 
for sin, and that virtue and happiness go together. This is the view, 
say, of the friends of Job in the face of Job’s calamity. And say what 
we will, it is profoundly rooted; that virtue and happiness imply each 
other is a basic demand of our conscience. The disturbance which the 
primitive view suffers is only provisional; it persists after some 
thought-taking and sober readjustment. 

Granted then that the suffering is not a punishment for sin, as 
must be evident to the thoughtful and honest person, the happiness 
still demanded to equal or balance the goodness is transferred to 
another world, it is reserved for a life to come. Thus traditional 
religion. But thus also philosophy. Kant at the peak of philosophy 
postulates a God to adjust the balance between our deeds and our 
rewards, also as assurance of the validity of the moral world-order. 
And in its last and deepest phase philosophy does not leave the sufferer 
to himself. The sombre view held by Royce (in whom Hegel cul- 
minates) is that the sufferings are taken up into the consciousness of 
the ultimate world-mind or Absolute, and as details or elements in 
that grandest setting are seen to be needed for the full experience of 
God, and are thus explained and justified. The good and the innocent are 
not allowed to have suffered for nothing. The tragic aspect of the good 
man’s life serves a higher and highest purpose; the tears of the 
oppressed, o’pwy nynn, will find their explanation and transfiguration. 

But the true theory of tragedy rejects all this. The hero accepts 
the suffering not for any reward but for growth in greatness. The 
alleged transfiguration of the hero’s suffering within the Absolute is 
felt to be a cruel farce; because, first, it is not clear how that trans- 
figuration takes place and it looks like verbal juggling or self-delusion, 
and secondly even if it did take place it does not touch the main point, 
namely it does not undo the actual suffered anguish. It may be good 
for the putative Absolute, but not for the sufferer. 

The tragic hero accepts whatever suffering that comes to him, as 
part of his greatness. He acts as the heroic focus of the world. His 
reward is that he grows in greatness. 

With this conception of the grandeur of man which they have in 
common, the two highest theories of tragedy diverge in a final and 
supreme respect. 

The highest pagan theory of tragedy (as summed up by Nietzsche) 
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would say: the tragic hero (‘‘der tragische Mensch’’) accepts all the 
agonies of life because of the wonders of life; if that is the price, he is 
willing to pay it. But there is no goal or plan and, of course, no God. 
There is a vast ocean of Becoming, and eternal recurrence, and finally 
“der tragische Mensch”’ to face it. 

The Jewish theory of tragedy at its highest likewise puts the 
emphasis on man and man’s intrinsic greatness. Man stands on his 
own and accepts his burden without any view of external reward or 
relief. Take the great tragic symbolisms and images which Judaism 
has invented. Thus the Suffering Servant: God is a poor figure in the 
background, allowing the injustice to be done. Job: God is clearly in 
the wrong and wins by browbeating. Akiba: God waits for Akiba to 
assert him, God; otherwise God is muted and impotent. 

But the difference of the Jewish from the Pagan view is this: that, 
in spite of God’s inadequacy or absence, the Jewish heroes all proclaim 
and postulate God, proclaim a belief in God in a godless world, and 
perhaps in that way help to call him into being and give him strength. 
That is a capital difference and makes of them the classic of the 
religious life. They see God through, and so give power to his emerging 
substance, whereas Prometheus, the greatest creation of Greek trag- 
edy, brushes God aside and is content to be pure humanist and 
atheist. Man is sufficient unto himself, and the Promethean world- 
view is a humanism divorced and truncated from the vast background 
in which it is rooted. 

What both views have in common is the refusal to be resigned, a 
certain activism or dynamism. But if, in the Pagan view, the tragic 
hero is ready and willing, for the sake of life’s grandeur and wonder 
and beauty, to accept life’s horrors and sufferings, even though it will 
always recur that way without abatement or assuagement, the Jewish 
view holds that the horrors and sufferings of life are man’s task to 
convert, to make them over and make them other and make them less. 
God may just be emerging from the vast ocean of Becoming and there- 
fore of little actual power (of great light but of little power); but man 
emerging with God and through whom God acts, will continue to 
say ‘Though God slay me (or suffer me to be slain) yet will I trust 
in him,” (Job 13.15) and eventually there will be no more slaying. 
Men must be pmoa prow manny pery, they must accept poo” and 
call them paran, they must save God’s face by calling pop» a mark 
of God’s love, they must insist that there is a God because there 
can, must and will be one, and by that heroism will help to make 
God real and extend his kingdom. It will not always recur that way 
as the Pagan maintains; something zs being achieved as our teachers 
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maintain, namely the 7zkkun of the world and the Yzkud of God, 
the rectification of the world and the integration of God, through the 
labor of the God-inspired and God-bearing man. 

There is a stupendous metaphysic of definite type and character 
implied, a certain kind of world presupposed, in all the various expres- 
sions of the Rabbinic mind which we have been passing in review and 
in Jewish thinking before and after. The Rabbis are of course not 
aware of any system, for they are not abstract thinkers nor phil- 
osophical system-builders; and if we try to lay bare and bring to the 
surface what is merely implicated and inherent, it may seem like an 
arbitrary imposition. But we are to remember that the creation is 
always first, and only after the actual finished achievement can one 
proceed to unravel the theory or rationale that has been at work in it. 
So in our present instance of Jewish creative thought we have a bold 
adventurous imagination making a magnificent anticipation of modern 
philosophy in its own terms of myth, parable and image; and what 
needs to be done for a later age to realize what is involved is to translate 
it into the idiom of abstract terms. 

That Jewish thinking is temporalist, not eternalist, is clear to 
anyone who is at home in it. Eternalism occurs late in isolated cases 
as a result of mystical and philosophical influence. But, for Jewish 
thought the victory of God’s cause is not a foregone conclusion, hence 
time as the medium of effort is the most real of things. 

That creation is unfinished and that the future remains to be 
woven, is testified by the one fact of the Messianic ideal. This goal of 
all time and event has to be achieved and created through the most 
real and the bloodiest effort. That God has an environment and 
opposition is indicated by the fact that the unity of God is a postulate 
and has to be achieved through the whole course of time. “On that 
day the Lord shall be one and His name shall be one’’ is the prophetic 
utterance (Zech. 14.9) which is quite knowingly placed at conspicuous 
points in our liturgy (in the Musaf for Rosh Hashanah at the end of 
the Alenu, of the Kedushah and of the triumphant Kol Ma’aminim 
(ed. Birnbaum, pp. 337, 365, 371). On that day God shall be one, that 
is at the end of time, not before. And the act of making God one, the 
own sim, is so real and bloody that the locution becomes one of the 
synonyms for martyrdom. 

Of course the formal distinction between God and the rest of the 
universe (God’s “‘environment’’), between sq 772 wpa and 4p 
obiyn is never made: that would run counter to all psychological need 
and religious habit. It is implied in fact but never admitted as theory. 
Only occasionally is there a deliberate identification of the two. Thus, 
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in the great nature Psalms used for the Friday evening services, the 
God of Nature is identified with the God of Justice; the God of the 
thunderstorm promises to come to judge the world with righteousness 
(Ps. 96.13 and 98.9). And Maimonides identifies his Infinite Unknown 
with the God of the Ten Commandments. But the Psalmist is a 
gorgeous and sanguine anticipator of the End, and Maimuni does 
flagrant and unabashed violence and outrage in forcing Plotinus into 
Moses. Actual Jewish religious practice and thought has 7172 wopn 
nin fighting a valiant battle against the abiyn 7, mostly with pathetic 
results. 


The next theme, involving the correlation of God and man in a 
polarity of give and take, of mutual influence and reciprocal enrich- 
ment, is the crucial chapter in any living and hopeful theology of the 
future. If we are to avoid the two great failures and blind alleys of 
religion, an utterly transcendent God and a self-sufficient and godless 
humanism, we shall have to cultivate and develop the notion of 
interaction between the two poles of the emerging higher world. They 
must both do something for each other or they don’t need each other. 
All the various themes of this great area of religion fall into place on 
the basis of such a theory. 

Thus prayer as the converse between a soul and a great reservoir 
of power: two centres dominating an environment and seeking each 
other. They must of course find each other and meet; that is their 
problem. That they can and do meet is the incontrovertible testimony 
of certain souls, whose experience whether subjected to scientific 
scrutiny in a book like James’s Varieties of Religious Experience, or 
speaking with unfailing success to all climes and ages and peoples in 
so supreme a record as the Book of Psalms; is ample proof. What does 
God give? Light and support for faith. What does man give? Faith 
and added power. 

If they help each other, each must be greater than the other: 
that is not a paradox in a genuine polarity. God is greater as source 
and giver of light. Man can be greater in what he develops and offers 
as return gift to God. Abraham is better than God and tells him what 
justice is. The Suffering Servant is more loving, Job more truthful 
and courageous, and Akiba more heroic and godlike, than God. They 
enrich God with new visions, make him realize his own possibilities 
in them. There is nothing absurd in a product being superior to its 
own ground or cause: that takes place in every creation. That is what 
time and freedom are for. Creation is always inexplicable purely in 
terms of what preceded, the effect is always more than the cause. 
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Only science operates with the initial stupidity that nothing can be 
gained or lost, that birth and becoming are always merely a re- 
shuffling of given elements. Life is growth and growth is creation and 
creation is the wonder of something genuinely new. 

Now the world gives birth to saints and heroes who are so much 
grander than anything the world contains that they alone confer 
upon it meaning and sanctity; and having given birth to them the 
world allows them to perish. 

Here we stand at the crossroads. If we allow God and the world, 
God and the great creativity of the ocean of Becoming, to telescope 
together and act as one, we are in a bad way. What could ever change 
their course? We are where Nietzsche was: the eternal recurrence, an 
immense pageant of dramatic thrill, terror and beauty, but certainly 
no hope and no culmination in love and redemption. 

But, if we distinguish between the two, we can begin to avoid 
despair, though the temptation to despair is enormous. Till now there 
has never been a saint or hero whom God has not allowed to die 
forsaken. Is the inference that the world gives the lie to the best and 
highest it produces and is therefore itself a heartless lie? That would 
indeed be a counsel of despair. Let us take heart and call that inference 
a non sequitur. There is one way out, namely that the creative God 
can learn through the re-entrance into himself of his highest manifesta- 
tions, and grow into something as good as his own highest miracles. 
That would indeed be the most momentous event in all events, the 
supreme problem for any philosophy and theology to contemplate and 
the supreme truth to establish. And is it so inconceivable in a world 
really alive and growing that the great consciousness in which we all 
participate can receive back into itself and be enriched by its own 
highest spirits? God from being mere creativity must become light, 
and from being mere light must become person and from being mere 
dramatist must become lover. 

So then God needs man to redeem and restore the Shekinah, to 
exemplify God’s sublime possibilities, to translate God into the real, 
and to unify the new God with the old world. And if man needs God 
to forgive him for failings and shortcomings, God too must be forgiven 
for whatever share he may have had in the dread fate which is allowed 
to overtake the Suffering Servant and Job and Jesus and Akiba. It 
is no idle conceit when the poet addresses that God who is the 4» 
odiyn with the words — 


“For all the sin wherewith the face of man 
Is blacken’d, man’s forgiveness give — and take 


(?? 
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The sacred heart of man fighting for a God may need forgiveness for 
its lapses, but must also grant it to a blind, heartless and stupid 
universe that knows not what it does, whatever Caliban-God or half- 
blind élan vital may be its sovereign. 

There are two things further that we must take expressly to heart 
in this connection. First, that life is more than the mere pageantry 
which the Shakespearean imagination (a reflex of the divine imag- 
ination) would have it, and secondly, more than the emptiness and 
nothingness which a certain type of religion (Buddhism and Catholic 
Christianity) would assess it to be. ‘‘We are such stuff as dreams are 
made of and our little life is rounded with a sleep.” ‘‘Out, out, brief 
candle, life’s but a walking shadow.”’ ‘‘All our yesterdays have lighted 
fools the way to dusty death.’ These are expressions of an imagination 
as comprehensive and totalitarian as the world itself, but which, 
lacking a dominating purpose or bias, ends in resignation and sadness. 
And when Bossuet speaks of le vide et le néant au fond, the nothingness 
and emptiness of all things at bottom; and when Buddha counsels us 
to renounce living and desire since desire forsooth ends as ashes in 
the mouth: they are both of them libellers and calumniators of the 
glory and wonder and thrill of living. Compare with that the ‘‘Go and 
do,” the 7191 >t of the Hebraic hero, whatever language he speaks, 
Puritan or otherwise, and see which of the two you feel to be the 
spokesman of the world-spirit. 

All these directions in which modern philosophy, in its last great 
almost contemporary representatives (Scheler, Berdyaev, and above 
all Whitehead), has been arriving at specific and new revisions of the 
old concepts of religion and philosophy, show deep kinship and elective 
affinity with the hidden but active forces of Jewish religious thought. 


One last concluding respect we must not leave unmentioned because 
it is indispensable as rounding out any true and valid world-view, 
and that is Humor. We mean of course the great humor (as HOffding 
calls it), the final smile of serenity and understanding, the under- 
standing that is close to forgiveness and acceptance, as experience 
comes full circle. The Jewish religious experience which has plumbed 
all tragedy, would end in madness without that final smile and for- 
giveness of the great humor. Humor sees the element of smallness 
that hangs on to all greatness, the shadow of pretentiousness it casts, 
no matter how genuine and authentic that greatness may be; and 
conversely the element of eternal value present in the most trivial 
and laughable individual. Humor is a final comprehensive judgment, 
a thought that comes after the sum has been cast up and the synthesis 
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completed. The Jews regard themselves as the central figure in the 
whole economy of history, but make fun of it too. God had no special 
reason for choosing and loving them, but he did. How odd of God! 


V 


The proper culmination for a study like the present is the idea of 
the Messiah. This is a supreme creation of religious genius, for it rests 
on two new religious insights, on two imperishable thoughts: first, 
that all men are one, and secondly that they have a future. 

But before we go on to this culmination it is worth our while 
to pass in rapid review certain salient features of Rabbinic thinking 
in order to complete the picture, — to show its range of interest and 
to show how wholesome and honest and perennially fresh it is. 


And first with regard to that desire or appetite which sets all our 
activities in motion, and which has such a bad name in almost all 
religions as the great inciter to temptation. The church name for it is 
concupiscentia, for which I suppose the proper English rendering is 
‘lust’; and what could bring us closer to sin and evil than to follow 
every object and every direction which we lust after? The Hebrew 
takes a far more sober and healthy view. The term is Yeger. There 
can be good or bad Yeger, but even the bad is good, for Yezer means 
drive, power, indispensable motive force for all action, and with the 
suppression of Yezer we would have the extinction of life. This is an 
immense anticipation of modern psychology, an intuition of the very 
dynamic of life itself. 

The opinions and utterances of the Rabbis on this subject of 
desire and of the field in which it chiefly operates, namely love, 
constitute one of the most fascinating chapters in the entire range 
of the Midrash. It is a chapter not indeed extensive or overdone, 
because the Jews do not make a special cult of love, but it is of vast 
importance for the understanding of Jewish life and, whenever the 
Rabbis touch on it and whatever they say, their attitude is always of 
great depth and interest. The relation of the two sexes in the marriage 
bond, the importance of children, the intrinsic right of love but also 
its subservience, the lure of love and its limitations, all the subtle 
dialectic of love when allowed free course, the temptations which love 
by its special nature involves for both sexes and the corresponding 
loyalties and devotion for both sexes, all together constitute a most 
significant contribution to this great central theme of life and the 
creation of life. We shall have to content ourselves however with two 
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bare statements. First, the famous utterance ‘‘The greater the man the 
ereater his libido” (in Sukkah 52a, as conclusion of a most interesting 
story). And secondly, the equally famous and bold utterance of R. 
Samuel b. Nahman. When the Divine Workman reviewing his six 
days’ labor of creation remarks ‘‘And behold it was very good,” 
Samuel b. Nahman interprets these words of approval as referring to 
the evil Yezer. For, he argues, without the evil Yezger so-called, no 
man would build a house nor marry a wife nor beget children nor 
transact business. And he quotes the verse in Eccl. (4.4) concerning 
“all labor and all excelling in work, that it is a man’s rivalry with 
his neighbors” (Gen. R., Romm, 24b col. 2). Without this rivalry and 
ambition, without libido and appetite, the business of the world 
and life itself would come to a standstill. 


Education must be the prime concern of any people that wishes 
to conserve its distinctive character, but quite especially of a people 
trying to maintain itself without the usual aids of a land and govern- 
ment of its own and trying to conserve a high and unique character 
under these unusually difficult conditions. Such a people must bend 
every effort towards shaping and fashioning the soul of its offspring 
so as to make sure of its future. For education means primarily chil- 
dren and children mean primarily future. And it is this will to the 
future which marks it off from other peoples, and makes it regard the 
future as greater than any past no matter how great that past has 
been. This superlative valuation of a past which must at all costs be 
conserved, and at the same time the refusal to be overwhelmed by it, 
the due regard for future creativeness and future responsibility, is 
likewise a salient feature of Rabbinic thinking. Self-creation at all 
times, education in this most intense and incisive sense of the will to 
continued life, is a profound mark of the authentic Jewish character. 

Let one Midrash speak for many. ‘‘When Israel stood to receive 
the Torah, the Holy One, blessed be he, said to them: ‘I am giving 
you my Torah, bring me good guarantors that you will guard it.’ They 
said: ‘Our fathers are our guarantors.’ The Holy One, blessed be he, 
said to them: ‘Your fathers are unacceptable to me... Yet bring me 
good guarantors and I shall give it to you.’.. They said: ‘Master of 
the Universe, our prophets are our guarantors.’ He said to them: ‘The 
prophets are unacceptable to me... Yet bring me good guarantors 
and I shall give it to you.’ They said: ‘Behold, our children are our 
guarantors.’ The Holy One, blessed be he, said: ‘They are certainly 
good guarantors. For their sake I give the Torah to you, as is written, 
“Out of the mouths of babes and sucklings hast Thou founded 
strength” ’ (Ps. 8.3) (Cant. R., Romm, 7a). 
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Honesty in looking the facts in the face, the refusal to indulge 
in “‘soft soap,’ in lush and saccharine prospects and promises, is 
another characteristic of the Rabbinic outlook. In the end this stern 
realism pays off better than the love assurances which the tender- 
minded so eagerly look for. For these are invariably boomerangs. 
When today the word is handed out by means of all the instruments 
of mass communication, during a so-called religious hour, that God 
is love, what can that mean to the hundreds of millions of the human 
race for whom the opposite is true? It would be truer to their expe- 
rience to say that God is wrath or that God is hate. That which 
should be a sublime goal is changed into a sordid makebelieve, and 
all honest effort and honest emotion falsified. 

We all have to face two ineluctable facts: first, that each one of 
us is born into a certain status or condition with which we must 
reckon from the very start: we are born either white or black, bond 
or free, handsome or ill-favored, gifted or mediocre, and our life is 
decided for us three-fourths of the way in advance. Secondly, there 
is no forgiveness for our mistakes: everything is collected, everything 
paid for, everything recorded, nothing erased, nothing forgiven. Let 
the Midrash speak its mind on these two themes. 

On the text at the beginning of Genesis that ‘‘God created the 
heaven and the earth and the earth was tohu and bohu,’’ there are 
two Midrashic parables in which the strange words describing the 
earth are taken to mean ‘‘bewildered and astonished.” ‘“‘R. Abbahu 
said: ‘This may be compared to a king who bought two slaves on the 
same bill of sale and at the same price. One he ordered to be supported 
at the public expense, while the other he ordered to toil for his bread. 
The latter sat bewildered and astonished: ‘Both of us were bought at 
the same price,’ exclaimed he, ‘yet he is supported from the treasury 
whilst I have to gain my bread by my toil!’ Thus the earth sat 
bewildered and astonished, saying, “The celestial beings and the 
terrestrial ones were created at the same time: yet the celestial beings 
are fed by the radiance of the Shekinah, whereas the terrestrial beings, 
if they do not toil do not eat. Strange!’ ” 

R. Yehuda b. R. Simon said: ‘‘Compare this to a king who bought 
two bondmaids, both on the same bill of sale and at the same price. 
One he commanded not to stir from the palace, while for the other 
he decreed banishment. The latter sat bewildered and astonished. 
‘Both of us were bought on the same bill of sale and at the same 
price,’ she exclaimed, ‘yet she does not stir from the palace while 
against me he has decreed banishment. How passing strange!’ Thus 
the earth sat bewildered and astonished, saying, ‘The celestial and 
the terrestrial beings were created at the same time: why do. the 
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former live forever whereas the latter have to die?’ Hence, ‘And 
the earth was tohu and bohu,’ bewildered and astonished.” 

The earth sat bewildered and astonished at the initial inequitable- 
ness in the distribution of gifts. 

On the text in Joel 2.13 ‘Turn unto the Lord your God, for he is 
gracious and compassionate, long-suffering and abundant in mercy 
and repenteth him of the evil,’”’ the Rabbis comment as follows: R. 
Johanan says, ‘‘God is long-suffering before he collects, but once he 
begins to collect he takes a long time in collecting.” s9w ty m7 PAN 
Tan axe mary x3 jay. R. Hanina says: ‘‘He who says that God is 
lax, his bowels shall be relaxed. He is long-suffering but He exacts 
his due.” Aan MN -paNo Ndx pyo oa PINNN? IT ANN NINN TW" TPIT TS 
m4 — (Pesikta 161b; Yer. Taanit 65b). 

And similarly in the solemn description of the Judgment contained 
in the famous pin mm prayer which is the highlight of the Musaf for 
Rosh Hashanah and Yom Kippur, God is described as judge, pros- 
ecutor, expert and witness 4y) yay ,mD10 ,}7; and if God is all that in 
one, it can hardly be called a fair trial, not to say a sympathetic or 
indulgent hearing. So likewise the Greek proverb concerning anyone 
who undertakes to appear in a trial before Zeus: Jove’s dice are always 
loaded. Atos xbBou del ebrimtovat. The court is packed, the gods are 
always right. 

With that situation in mind, the old proverb is thrown up to 
God ‘‘not to pull the rope at both ends.”’ R. Levi said: “‘If it is the 
world thou seekest, there can be no justice; and if it is justice thou 
seekest, there can be no world. Why dost thou grasp the rope by both 
ends, seeking both the world and justice? Let one of them go, for 
if thou dost not relent a little, the world cannot endure’’ (Pesikta 
125 b. Gen. R. Romm 79b, col. I). 

To which the proper sardonic retort on the part of God would 
be the variation he gives in the Midrash of the words he utters through 
Jeremiah. Jeremiah makes Him say ‘‘They have forsaken me and 
have not kept my Torah” (16.11), but in the Midrash God takes 
the liberty of changing that into the bold invitation, ‘‘Would they 
had forsaken Me, provided they had only kept My Torah.’ The 
permission to neglect the religion if they would only practice the 
morals, is interesting and not so generous as it sounds. For he goes on 
to add, “The leaven or ferment in the practice of the good would 
have brought them back to Me’”’ (Pesikta 121a). And that is true. 
Ethics inevitably leads in the end to religious assumptions: the fate 
of the good, and of the good man, can never content itself with the 
defeats this life offers. It demands conservation; it has to have the 
faith that the best things are also the most eternal. And the dialectic 
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which subsists between the good and the religious is of deep concern 
to us all and needs to be understood. A man can be said to believe in 
God only insofar as it is an inference from his behavior, and then his 
saying so is unimportant. He can say he believes in God and really be 
an unbeliever and denier by his life. He can in rare cases say he does 
not believe in God and still have his life belie the denial: there have 
been great saints who were indifferent to professing God, such were 
men like Shelley and Eugene Debs and John Stuart Mill and others 
who were rooted in the divine no matter what they said. The last 
mentioned is particularly interesting because he is a confirmation of 
the text in the Midrash. His posthumous “‘Three Essays on Religion”’ 
land in religious belief after a lifetime of agnosticism and freethinking, 
because his profound interest in the good forced him into religious 
assumptions, and that is a phenomenon of utmost interest to all 
students of this question. 


We come at long last to the Messiah. This is indeed the zenith 
or dazzling sun in the whole firmament of Jewish religious thinking. 
As the prophets had lifted religion from a tribal and particularistic 
basis to the plane of justice and goodness, and so made it the concern 
of all men, and indeed thereby discovered the idea of a single man- 
kind, so the figure and image of the Messiah is the coping stone of 
that structure. He was indeed originally conceived in national terms 
as savior and redeemer of the Jewish people, but he presently becomes 
the savior and redeemer of the world by ushering in a reign of peace 
and welfare for all men. He heals the wounds of the sorest and most 
afflicted people, and that is possible only after all other and lesser 
afflictions have been healed. He is the light of the world, the concrete 
but symbolic embodiment of the Kingdom of God on earth. 

And epoch-making in the maturing of human thought as is the 
idea of a single mankind, the idea of the future as replacing a golden 
past is equally decisive in marking the passage of mankind from 
childhood to manhood, from dreams and nostalgia to hardihood and 
achievement. 

And this is also the line of cleavage between Christianity and 
Judaism which, starting from a common source, part company on this 
crucial and fateful question as to whether the Messiah is still to 
come or has already come. Christianity, by throwing in its lot with 
the childhood of the race, condemns itself to its immature mythology; 
and Judaism by severing itself from powerful protection adds woefully 
to its already tragic lot. The real accentuation of its tragedy stems 
from a brother’s hatred. 

What does the Messianic future promise? Everything from the 
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abolition of war to the abolition of death, i. e. beginning with some- 
thing so feasible as to be on the agenda of the council of nations 
today, and ending with something so utterly transcendent as the 
assault on the citadel of perdition itself. 

Naturally the temptation to indulge the fantasy in picturing relief 
from human miseries is very strong, but it will be found on examination 
that, in the recital of Messianic measures, the note of sober sense and 
steady thought prevails even when it seems to hover on the borders 
and realm of the fantastic. 

And first of all the authorized spokesmen for Judaism stress the 
note of feasibility. Thus Mar Samuel, most sober-minded of Rabbis: 
“There is no difference between the present world and the days of 
the Messiah except the oppression by the great kingdoms alone” 
(Berakot 34b). And Maimonides, who sums up Jewish tradition as 
no other, adopts and quotes these very words at the end of his code 
(Hilkot Melakim XII 2). And he says expressly there will be no change 
in the course of nature, no thaumaturgy, no xbx mysxia awyoa won 
wm wm92 ody (ibid. XII 1). The only change will be the absence of 
hunger, war, envy, and hatred and, in their place, an economy of 
plenty, so that all will have the leisure to devote themselves to the 
study of religion. — a¥ip xd monbn why aya xd ow om xd yor msn 
poy mr xd) apy> piso otyon bo) aq nypwi man mawaw monn xd 
sa5a ‘now nyt> xbs obdiyn b> (ibid. XII 4). 

These are so to speak Halakic utterances; let us take a glance 
at the Agada, which allows free scope to imaginative flights. There 
is an extensive passage in Exodus R., Romm, 29b, describing the 
ten things which God will ‘“‘renew”’ in the Messianic era. The first 
three are concerned with healing: a greater sun, healing waters, and 
healing fruits. The fourth deals with the re-building of all waste cities, 
including Sodom and Gomorrah. The eighth promises no more weeping 
or wailing, and the tenth likewise, presumably through the abolition 
of the main causes of wailing and weeping, namely sickness, poverty, 
hatred and war. So that six of the ten are quite feasible ideals in the 
program. 

The sixth preaches peace in the animal world (‘‘The cow and 
the bear shall feed together” Isa. 11.7), and the seventh a covenant 
between Israel and the whole animal world. The fifth is the re-building 
of Jerusalem, the light of the world, in sapphires. There remains only 
one more, the ninth, which promises the abolition of death. There are 
thus only four beyond the realm of the soberly plausible. 

As for the sapphired Jerusalem resplendent in light, it is a naive 
physical rendition of the higher and more difficult thought of ‘‘nations 
shall walk by thy light” (Isa. 60.3). 
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As for the peace in the animal world it is but an extension, a kind 
of shadow or reflex, of the peace in the human world. If nature is red 
in tooth and claw, that holds as much for human nature as for animal 
nature. The human has been animal so far, and if the human is to get 
humanized, why not indulge in the further fantasy of the animals 
getting humanized? If ever poetic license is to be indulged it would 
be here; it is pathetic and touching to wish the good to invade the 
animal kingdom itself. 

There remains the frank mythology of abolishing death. But even 
that, with all its proud vaulting surge, or rather because of it, has 
a deep foundation in sober thought. If the vanishing and perishing 
of the good is felt to be the heart of evil; if the complete loss of the 
heroic soul, of the loving soul, of heroism and of love (of “‘values’’ as 
they are heartlessly called in the schools) would be the supreme evil; 
if the true synonym of evil is death — then death must go. ‘“‘He hath 
swallowed up death forever’ nxib nyon yba, (Isa. 25.8) then becomes 
the proudest, the clearest, the most important demand in religion. 

From a far different source and in a different mood, but never- 
theless as confirmation, we have the vision of a pagan soul: 


‘“‘As a god self-slain on his own strange altar 
Death lies dead.”’ 


When will the Messiah come? First and foremost when we have 
made ourselves ready and worthy, and this primarily through conduct 
and behavior, through changing the past into ripeness for the future: 
In Hebrew grammar the vav conversive changes a past into a future, 
and the Midrash makes use of this peculiarity of the Hebrew language 
by making it bear a creative Messianic meaning. The Messianic age 
will come when a change has been worked on the past, it is something 
that has to be achieved and earned, and the pivotal words are 7° 
xin ova, ‘‘and it shall come to pass.’”’ In Genesis R., Romm, 1372, 
col. 2, on the words of Jacob (Gen. 28.21), ma bx mbwa naw 
ombxd oS ‘5 mm °ax, where the two preterite verbs have a future 
meaning, R. Levi remarks: ‘‘God took the manner of speech used by 
the Patriarchs and made it a key for the redemption of their descend- 
ants. Thus God said to Jacob: ‘Thou hast said, ‘‘Then shall the Lord 
be (we-hayah) my God.” By thy life, all the benefits and blessings and 
consolations which I am to confer upon thy children (in the Messianic 
age) I will confer with this very expression (we-hayah). As it says, 
“And it shall come to pass (we-hayah) in that day that living waters 
shall go out from Jerusalem (Zech. 14.8)’’; ‘And it shall come to pass 
(we-hayah) in that day that the Lord will set his hand the second 
time to recover the remnant of his people (Isa. 11.11)’’; “‘And it shall 
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come to pass (we-hayah) in that day that a great horn shall be blown 
etcuGlsa. 27.13 ew ae 

There are of course many other. passages making good conduct 
the specific condition of the coming of the Messiah, in fact the nearness 
and remoteness of his coming directly dependent on the height and 
depth of Jewish behavior. But the wait is long and trying, whilst at the 
same time the eagerness and readiness must never be relaxed. On this 
theme there is a pathetic and humorous Midrash in Sanhedrin 97b 
to the following effect: Do not rely on those who compute the exact 
date of the Messiah’s coming, since dates innumerable have been 
fixed but passed without his coming, so that you may in the end 
believe he will never come. You must on the contrary trust the Prophet 
(Habakkuk 2.3) who enjoins us to wait no matter how much he tarries. 
It cannot be that we expect his coming and he himself does not expect 
to come. But supposing both Israel and the Messiah desire his coming, 
what is there to stop it? The answer is, the Attribute of Justice n1» 
pan. But if that is the case, why should we keep on waiting? The 
answer is, 12v bapb to receive reward: it is good to wait (‘they 
also serve who only stand and wait’’), since the prophet. tells 
us “happy are all they that wait for him,” (> -p1in b> >nwn, Isa. 
30.18). 

The second condition of the Messiah’s coming, next to conduct, 
is the more sombre and ominous one of fulfilling the measure of 
suffering. Israel must be exiled to all nations and be oppressed by 
all peoples. We have already heard the Gnostic-Manichean-Jacob 
Boehme-Schellingian version of the same view: all evil must be tried 
out in this most tragic-heroic of all worlds before there can be a 
definite turning. To the eternal glory of Israel be it said that they 
themselves record and accept this terrifying burden for themselves, 
professing that a part of the sufferings will serve to purify them of 
their sins, and the rest are a free gift of atonement to the world by 
its suffering servant. 

The last mark of the Messianic age will be that all men will speak 
one language. Men spoke a single language at the beginning, namely 
Hebrew. Then came the confusion at the Tower of Babel, the division 
of mankind into seventy warring tongues and peoples. The final lan- 
guage spoken will also be one, not one indeed as single linguistic 
idiom, but one in clarity and sincerity and mutual understanding, 
namely the 77172 7bw, “the pure language’’ of the Prophet’s promise 
(Zeph. 3.9) (Tanhuma, Buber I, 28b; ed. Singermann, p. 78). That is 
the final sign and seal of the unity of human kind. 
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CONCLUSION 


The world is young, not old, as the prematurely aged youthful 
Utopist poet sang because he could not wait. ‘““My Father Time is 
old and gray with waiting for a better day,’ says Shelley and dies 
before his time. The world is young, history has hardly begun, and 
those who have helped to lay its foundations and have a mind towards 
the future must bethink themselves how they may perdure through a 
boundless future in order that they may contribute towards the 
further building and maturing of historic event. Individuals die, and 
nations may die but need not die, for nations are not (except by the 
veriest figure of speech) a concrete physical organism which is perforce 
doomed to die. On the contrary they may renew their youth peren- 
nially, and the ancient Jewish prayer o7p> 1 wan, ‘‘Renew our days 
as of yore,” is a vivid reflection of this conviction. 

However, the art of renewing a nation’s days as of yore must be 
extremely rare and difficult, since it has been so rarely tried with 
success, and the rhythms and vicissitudes of a nation’s life are by no 
means cumulative and conserving in one progressive direction. Peren- 
nial crisis may be said to be the mark of all life, and most peoples 
have succumbed, and where they have not succumbed they have 
become stagnant — weary, stale, unprofitable (witness the old China 
and India). 

A tragic destiny has served to keep the Jewish people lean and 
alert. It has been bad for the nerves but good for the soul. But there 
are constant imminent dangers; as of today, urbanization, over- 
sophistication, almost complete absorption into a bourgeoisie, loss 
of self-respect, loss of belief, and loss of the tragic-heroic sense of 
destiny. These are dangers which in the case of any other people 
would be felt as decisive, radical, insuperable. But the Jewish people 
has always lived in an atmosphere of extremes and not by rules but 
_by exceptions. The incidence of decimation and attrition has been 
enormous throughout its history; it is the descendant of the minority 
of minorities; it has always felt its centre of gravity to reside in a 
‘“‘remnant,’’ in an ideal Israel which, like the bird Phoenix, has risen 
from its own ashes. Heroic measures are needed, but heroic measures 
will be found by the new great Jewry of this country on which the 
fate of future Judaism so largely depends. 

The heroic measure consists in nothing short of a renewal of life, 
the rejuvenation of the old life, and we can proceed to specify its 
elements. First, the warmth of emotion in which alone the religious 
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sentiment can find refuge and love; and religion is one name for that 
renewal of life. Mythology is another name for it: a high mythology, 
a high sense of mission, a cult of the Jewish People, like the cult of 
Jesus in the Christian religion, as incentive to further greatness because 
of the greatness already given; further, the emotions which feed the 
sense of calling and distinction, such as tragic protagonism in a heroic 
drama. Jews need such a climate of the mind to be wooed back to their 
faith, to feel pride in it and to spearhead it into the future. We need 
something to believe and love, a great mythos about ourselves, such 
as we have had since God spoke to Abraham, and such as has continued 
through Ezekiel’s vision of the dry bones’ coming to life and Yehuda 
Halevi’s parable of the dying seed transforming the world’s soil and 
mud into a glorious tree: a credible and viable mythos capable of 
being embraced and loved. I quote in praise of mythos a thinker and 
poet who has meditated on a similar problem for his own people. 

“By myth I do not mean a fiction,’ says William Butler Yeats, 
“but one of those statements our nature is compelled to make and 
employ as a truth though there cannot be sufficient evidence. .. Myth 
is not a rudimentary form superseded by reflection. Belief is the spring 
of all action; we assent to the conclusions of reflection but believe what 
myth presents; belief is love, and the concrete alone is loved; nor is it 
true that myth has no purpose but to bring round some discovery of a 
principle or a fact. The saint may touch through myth the utmost 
reach of human faculty and pass not to reflection but to unity with 
the source of his being.’”’ (Wheels and Butterflies, N. Y. 1935, pp. 91, 
121). 


UNKNOWN LEAVES FROM Djp°ny nvPXw 


ALEXANDER SCHEIBER 


Jewish Theological Seminary of Hungary, Budapest 


To the everlasting memory of 
my friend Dr. M. Zulay $’x1 


ORE than half a century ago S. Schechter found a Paitanic 
fragment among the Geniza pieces of the Cambridge University 
Library (T.-S. 6*), which he named “The Oldest Collection of Bible 
Difficulties, by a Jew.” Schechter himself was mistaken regarding 
the arrangement of the pages and did not properly comprehend the 
tendency of the work.’ The importance of the text was instantly rec- 
ognized. According to W. Bacher it is “ein neues glanzendes Blatt’’;? 
Poznanski writes “dieses Fragment .... das insteressanteste, was die 
Geniza bisher zu Tage gef6rdert hat.’ Porges also styles it “hoch- 
interessant.’’4 
The text was much studied by later scholars also, which is best 
proved by the fact that it was again published twice. A. Kahana 
supplied it with punctuation, although he was on the wrong track in 
the problem of its authorship. Its title, mpyny mbxw, is due to him.s 
It was finally published by Juda Rosenthal in the HUCA with 
valuable notes.° 
In the course of the last half century, no new text was found to fit 
it unless we consider as pertaining to it that one leaf in the Cambridge 
University Library (T.-S. Loan 204) which was published by Ginz- 
berg (who regarded the author as one belonging to the circle of Ben- 
jamin al-Nehawendi)? and which was supposed by J. Mann to be part 
of this work.’ We had the photocopy of this leaf sent to us from 


t JOR, XIII, 1901, pp. 345-374. 

2Tbid., XIII, root, p: 741. 

3 Ibid., XIII, 1901, p. 746. 

4 Ibid., XIV, 1902, p. 129. Cf. ibid., XX, 1908, p. 187: ‘Eines der interessant- 
esten Stiicke unter den bisherigen Geniza-Funden.” 

5 jaan, V, 1906, pp. 5-42. 

6 HUCA, XXI, 1948, Hebrew section, pp. xx—v>. 

7 3yvDyw 1, II, New York, 1929, pp. 491-496. 

8 Texts and Studies, II, Philadelphia, 1935, p. 60; J. Rosenthal, HUCA, XXI, 


1948, pp. 7}-2. 
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Cambridge and have ascertained that it was written by the same hand 
as the mpny mbxw, although it does not belong to the same manu- 
script, for its size is different from that of the latter. Accordingly, the 
mp*ny mbxw is so far known in two copies. Mann’s hypothesis has, 
consequently, been proved. However, it may make one reflect 
whether in this fragment there would not follow another strophe 
containing a letter relative to the acrostic of the author’s name as is 
the case in the rest of the chapters. 

As regards the author, all that appears from the text is that, at 
the age of eighteen, he left a country of the Eastern Caliphate (ys 
bain) for Palestine and that he wrote three works on the exegesis of 
the Bible. ‘‘Beyond the biographical clues, which can be detected in 
the above compositions, further data as to the identity of our author 
are still lacking,’ writes J. Mann. 

According to the present scientific view, the author was a Rab- 
banite. He wished to demonstrate in his work that the Karaites and 
the Massorites can not understand the Bible without a knowledge of 
Rabbinic tradition.’° Opinions vary as to the period in which the author 
lived. Some authorities place him before Saadya, as was held by 
Bacher; others, including Porges and Mann, place him after Saadya. 
B. Klar emphasizes that the author lived before the »Swn nw of Saadya 
was written (915-921) because the form of the *>>wp xwx was more 
complicated. At an earlier period, Paitanic construction had been 
simpler.™ 

Enough has been written about the composition.’? This much is 
sufficient here, namely, that one chapter was devoted to each letter 
of the alphabet. The chapters progress either according to 3's or 
according to p’awn. In the chapter 7, all the 22 strophes end in 77; 
in the chapter } in m etc. The last strophes have nothing to do with 
the alphabet. The author’s name is given by their acrostic. The chap- 
ters known so far provide only little certainty in this respect for, un- 
fortunately, the ends of the chapters are wanting in most cases. This 
much can be gathered from the acrostic: 


[Xp XN XX eX 


It can be safely inferred from this that the names of the author 
and of his father are quadriliteral. 


9 Texts and Studies, II, p. 61. 

ro J. Mann, The Jews in Egypt, 1, Oxford, 1920, pp. 274-277; Texts and Studies, 
II, pp. 58-61, 98, 119; J. Rosenthal, Horeb, IX, 1946, pp. 31-32. 

™ oy) onpnn, Tel-Aviv, 1954, pp. 291-295, 315-319. 

2S. Ch. Kuk, prawan .t ws by oyawn bavd prrzr app, Tel-Aviv, 1924, pp. 78-82. 
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In the Kaufmann Geniza Collection which is in the possession of the 
Hungarian Academy of Science, I have found a fragment of the mbxw 
mp ny thus far unknown. This is MS Nr. 152 which, together with 
many other fragments, has turned up since the publication of the 
catalogue of the poetical pieces in the Kaufmann Geniza by S. 
Widder. It contains two leaves, which, however, are not continuous. 
The fragment measures 15 X21 cm. It is in fine square script. I have 
succeeded in determining that this is part of the MS Schechter. Where 
our manuscript is broken (1b), the beginning of the MS Schechter is 
continued (ed. Rosenthal, p. 1"); on the other hand, the MS Schechter 
(ed. Rosenthal, p. 3"9, line 28) is continued by ours (2a). 

The MS Kaufmann gives the end of m7 from 3; the beginning of 
m7 to the middle of »; the end of mt from > and an to the end of n. 

The extant part of the chapter m7 attacks the Massorites. Con- 
sequently, we receive an answer to the problem of Poznanski: ‘‘Das 
erste erhaltene Sttick beginnt mit Ausstellungen gegen die Accente 
und wir wissen nicht, in welchem Zusammenhange sie vorgebracht 
wurden.’ In our opinion, the author, like Saadya in the »>wp nvr, 
carries on polemics against Ben Asher. Unfortunately, the Massoretic 
allusions in this chapter are not clear to us, for want of pertinent 
sources. 

In the chapter m7 the author collects, in alphabetical order, the 
hapax legomena which can be understood on the basis of the tradi- 
tional literature. In this respect he may have also been under the 
influence of Saadya who likewise devoted a special tract to the Biblical 
hapax legomena. Saadya thus interprets ninety words.'s There are many 
points of contact between the two works. In this chapter it is by mis- 
take that 1 is followed by 7, and thus the alphabet of the hapax legomena 
also gets muddled. As a consequence, it may be inferred with safety 
that the manuscript is the work of a copyist, and not that of the 
author. In our edition we have corrected this mistake. 

In the chapter 7? are to be found Biblical verses inconsistent with 
each other, and in the chapter mn questions concerning difficult Bib- 


3 Semitic Studies in Memory of Immanuel Léw, ed. A. Scheiber, Budapest, 1947. 
Hebrew section, pp. 15-113. This describes 140 manuscripts. I edited Nos. 141-148 
(see Acta Orientalia, III, 1953, p. 108, note 6). No. 149 is about to appear in the Ignace 
Goldziher Memorial Volume, Part II. Nos. 150-151 are being prepared for editing. 

4 JOR, XIII, 1901, p. 746. 

13 The first fragment of the original Arabic text was published by B. Klar: yanp 
Ss) MIyo 39, Jerusalem, 1943, pp. 275-290 (=ony) ovnpnn, Tel-Aviv, 1954, pp. 
259-275); a further fragment was discovered by N. Allony (Sinai, XVIII, 1955, 
no. 4, pp. 245-260). Cf. S. Krauss, “‘Saadya’s Tafsir of the Seventy Hapax 
Legomena explained and continued,”’ Saadya Studies, Manchester, 1943, pp. 47-77. 
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lical passages. Within the latter, at the beginning of mn, we can read 
an attack on the Karaites: They pray a great deal;?® they dress in 
black ;7 they change their feasts into sorrow; they mourn the Temple 
of Jerusalem; their women wail in separate groups; they assume di- 
vergent attitudes regarding the laws of 777M) 7ND10.79 

On the new fragment, just as on the old one, the influence of 
Saadya’s wo xwex is clearly perceptible,” to which we allude in the 
notes several times. This influence is discernible in the viewpoint, 
vocabulary, Biblical quotations, and Paitanic structure. As regards 
the last particular, to invert the statement of the late B. Klar, it can 
be said that this work simplifies the more complicated structure of 
Saadya. 

Also for the problem of the authorship, our fragment furnishes 
some new data. We learn from it the last letter of the author’s name 
and the first letter of his father’s name. The former is p, and the 
latter 1. 

Accordingly, the acrostic now looks like this: 


[oN] pln DIN’XX []]2 XXX 72 p[nx?] 


The hypothesis of J. Mann that its author was ‘Ali b. Israel Alluf?! 
falls to the ground. We have, therefore, reached the threshold of the 
solution in having determined the author’s name. The task of a further 
and luckier discoverer will be the solution itself. 

Thus are manuscripts and scholars from various countries brought 
together in the universal service of science. May the prediction of a 
lately deceased prominent Orientalist come true: “‘... and the magic 
force which united so many scholars in a single endeavour will one 
day banish the evil powers of darkness which strive to separate men 
and nations.’’” 

Finally, it is with deep emotion that I think of this text as the last 
one about which I had a correspondence with M. Zulay before this 
great authority on medieval Hebrew poetry left us forever, to the 
irreparable detriment of science and of myself. It is for this reason 
that I dedicate my article to his memory. 


© J. Mann, Texts and Studies, 1, Cincinnati, 1931, p. 72. 

7 R. Mahler, o-xapn, Merhaviah, 1949, p. 100. 

18 J. Mann, JOR, N.S. XII, 1921-22, pp. 464, 473; HUCA, XXI, 1948, Hebrew 
section, pp. 1 ,10. 

9 A. Scheiber, Jubilee Volume in Honour of Prof. B. Heller, Budapest, 1941, 
Hebrew section, pp. 108-119. 

20 »4yn xx, ed. B.M. Lewin, Jerusalem, 1943. 

2 J. Mann, Texts and Studies, II, p. 98. 

2 J. Y. Kratchkovsky, Among Arabic Manuscripts, Leiden, 1953, p. 80. 
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PARALLELS TO THE QUESTIONS FROM RABBINICAL SOURCES. 


Question I 
(5-1) 


After the numbering of the people the prophet Gad offers David 
three punishments from which to choose. One of them is, according to 
II Sam. 24.13, seven years of famine, while, according to I Chron. 
21.12, the famine lasts only three years. (The LXX says three years 
in the former passage also.) 

Cf. Pes. Rab., ed. Friedmann, p. 44b: 705 wow ow wow aod yaw on 
yaw; Yalk. Sam., §165. 


Question IT 
(p-ar) 


The number of the exiles who returned from Babylonia was, 
according to Ezra 2.64 and Neh. 7.66, forty-two thousand three 
hundred and sixty; however, the total of the details is not that large. 

Cf. Seder Olam Rab., ed. Ratner, p. 131: }ys v1) $$53 Nan yan 
VD) ovawT aNwo byw rds Kos OF Jo ADS a" ower med 'n Abs 'D dx 
son aaxin> ADD wn wn oMmND0 Sy narmn ox. 

See Boaz Cohen, Saadia Anniversary Volume, New York, 1943, 
p. 138, no. xlvi: 70) po22) ATT 1D NIT WADA Naw 9 >"t AyD wan qos 
ovay Nw jo xin bon qoa bbow. 


Question IIT 


(4-717) 


The generation of Judah numbers: six hundred and ninety in one 
passage (I Chron. 9.6), and four hundred and sixty-eight in another 
(Neh. 11.6). 


Question IV 
(w—n1) 


The generation of Benjamin numbers nine hundred and fifty-six 
in one passage (I Chron. 9.9), and nine hundred and twenty-eight in 
another (Neh. 11.8). 
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Question V 
(nmr) 


The number of the Kohanites is one thousand seven hundred and 
sixty, according to I Chron. 9.13, although, added up, they only total 
one thousand one hundred and ninety-two (Neh. 11.10-14). 


Question VI 
(n—n1) 


The Levitical gatekeepers numbered two hundred and twelve, 
according to I Chron. 9.22 while, according to Neh. 11.19, they 
numbered only one hundred and seventy-two. 

Cf. S. A. Wertheiner: n05w nbap, Jerusalem, 1899, p. 70, no. 15: 
> 002 AWN A PRN. 


Question VII 
(9 /3-7AN) 


The prophet Isaiah imparted to Hezekiah the word of God that 
Hezekiah would die; then, after Hezekiah’s prayer, his life was pro- 
longed fifteen years (II Kings 20.1, 6; Isa. 38.1, 5). 

Cf. Jeb. 50a: von po by cnaDIm) TOW NIT Napy rand 1D 1K 
> yon tbwo yd aps mw mowy. Boaz Cohen, Saadia Anniversary 
Volume, New York, 1943, pp. 134-135, no. xxxviii; Emunot II1.9; 
J. Rosenthal, Hiwi al-Balkhi, Philadelphia, 1949, p. 14, note 62. 


Question VIII 
(/>—an) 


Sarah spent only one night with Abimelech. How could time be 
found for the women of the house of Abimelech to be barren and then 
for this barrenness to cease? (Gen. 20.2-18). 

Cf. Ramban ad Gen. 20.17: ws pwsin ma 01D ANT °D NIT TAN 
Spaz. oona onbsrn pos wa poy mds anp sd. qboas mad naw apd 
ons) ype by yoo ans axy ond aa onn omtarxd 0 ptayd sap) pawn 
on inden ams ota °dis1 vd0> b> xb1 aby ban. 

According to the Syrian churchfathers, the women were in travail 
one night and one day but could not give birth. See Abraham Levene, 
The Early Syrian Fathers on Genesis, London, 1951, pp. 93, 275. 
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Question 1X 


(nn) 


Why did Isaac repeat his blessing of Jacob in the presence of 
Esau also? (Gen. 27.33). 

Cf. Midr. Haggadol Genesis, II, ed. M. Margulies, Jerusalem, 1947, 
p. 481: 1>>5p9 ns oxw ram a’apm 1d ox 1b5pb sa TInw yD pny ‘7 ION 
M7 277 AS yoww yD .4II2 IIA WIN PAIN 1d NIE JDw JwP2 ns Sopp 
mm 773 01 WKN. See Gen. Rab. LXVII, 3, ed. Albeck, p. 756; Sechel 
Tob, 1, ed. Buber, p. 115. 


Question X 
(w—nn) 
The tribes of Israel are enumerated twenty-two times. Why are 
Gad and Asher omitted in one passage? (I Chron. 27.16-22). 
Question XI 
(n-7n) 


If the levirate did not please God, why did He allow Onan to go 
to his sister-in-law and die because of the levirate? (Gen. 38.1 ff.). 





SALADIN AND THE JEWS 


E. ASHTOR-STRAUSS, Jerusalem 


le MEDIEVAL France and England, when the knights and their 
families gathered in the long evenings of the winter around the 
fireside of a gloomy, cold room in a baronial manor, a minstrel would 
often appear and tell them an exciting story of the great hero of the 
‘heathen’ — Saladin. Formidable enemy of the Christians though he 
was, he had made a deep impression on his adversaries, because of his 
gentleness and courtesy, faithfulness and clemency. He was, indeed, 
the model of a knight. Unselfish and liberal, he was the patron of the 
weak. He lavishly gave away his treasures to anyone who applied. 
As a ruler he was just and kept his word. Both Moslem and Christian 
chroniclers have much to relate about his mercifulness and tender- 
heartedness. He won the hearts of his subjects by his grace, not by the 
trappings of majesty and state. Time passed, and the glory of knight- 
hood faded away, but Saladin’s name was not forgotten. Six hundred 
years later, when the German poet Lessing would give a lesson to the 
obscurantists, he wrote a drama to preach tolerance and chose Saladin 
and his environment as models. Lessing puts in the mouth of the Sultan 
the words: 


I never demanded 
That all trees should have one bark. 


Was Lessing right in making Saladin the protagonist of religious 
tolerance? Was the son of Ayyub, like Frederick II, ahead of his con- 
temporaries? The biographical accounts which we find in Arabic 
sources do not support this view. Saladin was, above all, a devout 
Moslem. Imbued in his youth with the tenets of rigid orthodoxy, he 
kept in manhood his sincere, simple faith. Throughout his life, he 
performed assiduously the religious duties, and cherished a deep inter- 
est in questions of religion. He hated freethinkers and heretics, and the 
war with the Christians became the aim of his life. 


I 


The policy of Saladin’s government in matters of religion was far- 
sighted and consistent. Naturally he regarded the war with the Franks 


as a Holy War (jihad) and did all he could to arouse religious enthusi- 
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asm. In every town of Egypt and Syria theological seminaries were 
founded, where young men studied the canonical law and other 
branches of the theology of orthodox’ Islam. Beside these madrasas 
Saladin founded monasteries for the Moslem mystics, who fulfilled 
an important task in the religious life of the illiterate people. When 
pious pilgrims set out for Mecca or returned from there, they were 
honored by the authorities with great pomp. 

It goes without saying that the Ayyubid government adopted a 
new attitude toward the non-Moslem communities. The Fatimids who 
mistrusted the orthodox Moslem population of Egypt relied, to some 
extent, on the support of the Christians and the Jews. The Fatimids 
therefore spent money on the religious establishments of Christians 
and Jews, allowed them to build new churches and synagogues, and 
even participated in their ceremonies. All this changed when Saladin 
took the reins of government. The new ruler of Egypt endeavored to 
arouse in the Moslem masses the feeling of superiority over the non- 
Moslem and took measures aiming at the separation of ‘“‘believers”’ 
and “‘unbelievers.”’ 

The discriminatory laws against the non-Moslems, which were 
issued by the Caliphal government in the ninth century, had fallen in 
abeyance for a long time. Now they were put into operation once more. 
According to the Egyptian historian al-Maqrizi, the government 
proclaimed that henceforth Jews and Christians should not ride on 
horses and mules and that even physicians and government officials 
should not be exempted from this law. Al-Maqrizit mentions the 
promulgation of this law among the events of the year 577 of the 
Hijra which corresponds to 1181/82. As the passage is to be found 
near the end of the chapter devoted to that year, it is probable that 
this happened in the spring of 1182. Be that as it may, the ordinance 
of Saladin was an important step in the social degradation of the non- 
Moslem communities. The Abbasid Caliph al-Mutawakkil, in the 
ninth century, and the Fatimid Caliph al-Hakim, in the eleventh 
century, enacted severe laws against the Jews and the Christians, but 
allowed them to ride on mules. Some prominent Moslem lawyers 
of the eleventh and twelfth centuries say explicitly that the dhimmis 


1 Suluk, ed. Ziyada, I, p. 77. Curiously enough Paulus. (formerly Selig) Cassel 
stated that Saladin relaxed the harsh laws of the Omar pact. This is one of the dis- 
tortions to be found in his essay “Sultan Saladin und Lessing’s Nathan,” which is 
part of his work Vom Nil zum Ganges, Berlin 1880, see op. cit., p. 61. 

2 Tabart, III, pp. 1389, 1419; Yahya b. Sa‘td (ed. Cheikho), p. 202; Ibn Kathir, 
al-Bidaya wa ’n-nihaya, 11, p. 339. 
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may ride on mules. From the days of Saladin, Jews and Christians 
could ride on donkeys only. Furthermore, they had to use pack- 
saddles, as an ancient Moslem law prescribed. In previous periods 
those members of the non-Moslem communities who belonged to the 
high-ranking classes of the physicians and government officials were 
allowed to ride on horses; now they were subjected to the same law 
as other Jews and Christians.4 The enactment of such a law proved 
not ineffectual. When fanaticism is stirred up, it works further than 
the instigators wish. In a trustworthy Arabic source we read a report 
as to why and how a Moslem zealot hurt a Jew under the reign of 
Saladin. Najm ad-din al-Khibishani came to Egypt in the retinue of 
Shirkth, the uncle of Saladin, and lived in a small mosque, near the 
palace of the vizier. Najm was an unpleasant and ill-bred man, who 
insulted even the courtiers. Whenever he saw a dhimmi riding, he had 
a wish to kill him. Jews and Christians therefore endeavored not to 
meet Najm. One day this fanatic, seeing a Jewish physician mounted 
on an animal, threw a stone at him, destroying his eye.’ In general, 
however, one cannot say that the non-Moslem communities were 
persecuted. This is clearly demonstrated by an occurrence in the life 
of Maimonides. The Arab writer al-Qifti relates, in his History of 
Scientists, that Maimonides was accused by a Moslem scholar of 
having embraced the faith of Mohammed and of having renounced it 
later. According to al-Qifti, the vizier al-Qadi al-Fadil, who was a 
close friend of Maimonides, saved him.° Apostasy was, in the eyes of 
the Moslems, the most shocking of crimes and, in a later period, a 
sentence of death would soon have ensued.’ 

Saladin’s aim was to establish the rule of the canonical law and 
tradition, and he abode by it rigidly. The communal autonomy of the 
Christian and Jewish communities was officially recognized by the 
Caliphal state, and Saladin confirmed this recognition. An Arab author 


3 Al-Mawardi, al-Ahkaém as-sultaniya (ed. Enger), p. 129; at-Turtushi, Siraj 
al-mulik (Alexandria 1289), p. 232. 

4 That the passage in the Su/uk should be understood in this way is more prob- 
able than to infer from it that Saladin forbade the non-Moslems to be physicians or 
government officials, see Wiet in Encyclopedia of Islam, II, p. 996 (s. v. Kibt). 

s Ibn Abi Usaibi‘a, ‘Uyzan al-anbé, II, p. 116. 

6 Ta'rikh al-hukama (ed. Lippert), p. 319. 

7 For our purpose it matters not much what was true of this accusation. That 
Maimonides was accused of apostasy is not only related by al-Qifti, Ibn Abi Usaibi‘a, 
and other Arab writers, see D. S. Margoliouth in JQR, XIII, pp. 539-41, but also 
alluded to by himself. In a letter to Jephet b. Eliyah he speaks of »¥y opi n-py 
75, see Qobes, II, f. 37b. 
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of the fourteenth century tells us how this came about.* The Jews 
approached Saladin with the petition that, as in former times, law- 
suits between Jews should be brought before Jewish judges and that 
the matters relating to the inheritance of a Jew should be dealt with 
by the heads of the Jewish community according to Jewish law. They 
maintained that, when the heir was under age or absent, the inherited 
estate was kept, in former times, by Jewish judges. Saladin asked Mos- 
lem jurisconsults, of the Shafi‘i and Maliki school, to give their deci- 
sions. One of them was Abi Tahir as-Salafi, a well-known scholar who 
came from Persia to Egypt and taught Hadith (sayings of Mohammed) 
at Alexandria.» Abi Tahir replied that lawsuits of Jews were to be 
pleaded before a Jewish court, recognized by the members of the 
Jewish community. A Moslem judge can pronounce a judgment upon 
a lawsuit between Jews, if both sides apply to him. But, even in this 
case, he may refuse to pass judgment. Inheritances of Jews should be 
divided by Jewish judges. The Moslem judges have no right to pro- 
nounce upon the bequests of Jews unless it was proved clearly that 
the Jewish authorities were guilty of fraud. The other lawyers agreed 
to this decision.?? There can be no doubt that Saladin accepted the 
decision of the jurisconsults. At the same time, we must surmise that 
the Jews had reason to fear that their autonomy would be abolished, 
otherwise they would not have made this appeal. Anyhow, the Egypt- 
ian Jews had their autonomy saved. They also kept their posts in 
government offices. The employment of Jews and Christians in the 
offices of the government was, indeed, a problem which caused much 
agitation for centuries. The Moslem rulers could not but have recourse 
to the knowledge and loyalty of Jewish and Christian scribes and tax- 
gatherers. The fanatics, by contrast, were of the opinion that this 
meant the rule of ‘‘unbelievers’’ over Moslems. In a later period, when 
the madrasas had trained a large number of intellectuals who looked 
for well-paid posts, this question became an economic one. In the days 
of Saladin, however, Moslem intelligentsia in Egypt and Syria were 
not yet numerous. In an Arabic pamphlet against the employment of 
non-Moslem officials, which was written a hundred years after the 
reign of Saladin, we read that, in the days of the last Fatimid Caliph 
al-‘Adid, the Christian officials weré dismissed. But, when Saladin 
succeeded to the throne of Egypt, the author says, they obtained their 
posts once more. For they persuaded the Kurdish generals that the 


8 Taj ad-din ‘Abdalwahhab as-Subki, TabagGt ash-shaji'‘tya, IV, p. 47. 
9 Cf. Ibn Khallikan, Wafayat al-a'yan (Bilaq, 1299), I, pp. 37-38. 
t0 Cf. Schreiner in REJ, 29, pp. 208 ff. 
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Moslem officials were not capable of carrying on the administration.” 
Indeed we hear, for instance, that Abu ’Il-Ma‘ali Uzziel, the brother of 
Maimonides’ wife and the husband of his sister, was secretary to a 
wife of Saladin.” In general, the civic rights of the Jews (and the 
Christians) were not curtailed. As other subjects of the Sultan they 
had the right to present petitions and to prefer complaints.'’ Jewish 
merchants had to pay the same customs duty as Moslems." 

The reign of Saladin was a period of transition. The new ruler of 
Egypt turned away from the tolerance which the Fatimids showed in 
matters of religion. But the Ayyubids were highly educated and far 
from being hypocrites as were their successors, the Mamluks; and the 
people were not yet imbued with fanaticism. Therefore social relations 
between Moslems and Jews continued. In the pamphlet mentioned 
above, we find stories which point to this fact. It relates that al-OQadi 
al-Fadii paid a visit to ‘‘the physician Misa”’ (i. e. Maimonides) when 
he fell ill. Further it tells us how a Jew of Bilbais invited the vizier Safi 
‘d-din Ibn Shakar and then charged his wife to pour urine into the 
dishes when the dinner was served.’ What we can infer from these 
stories is that, in the days of Saladin, Oriental Jews were not an isolated 
group, like the ghetto-dwellers in Europe. 

The German Vitztum Burkhard, the envoy of Frederick Bar- 
barossa, who came to Egypt in 1175, judged the state of affairs quite 
well, when he said that, in this country, everybody could follow his 
creed as he liked."® 


II 


The fact that, until Saladin, non-Moslem physicians were exempted 
from the restrictive laws testifies to the high position that these 
physicians held in the lands of the Caliphate for many generations. 
Indeed a great percentage, if not the majority, of the physicians were 


™ R, Gottheil, ‘‘An Answer to the dhimmis,” JAOS, 41, p. 402. If the author 
speaks of Christians we may naturally add the Jews. For the Christians were far 
more numerous, and many a time the Arab writers say ‘‘Christian’’ instead of 
“protected people”’ i. e., Jews and Christians. 

1% See A. H. Freimann, ‘“‘The Genealogy of Maimonides’ Family” (in Hebrew), 
in Alumma (edited in Jerusalem, 1936), pp. 14-5. 

13 Cf. J. Miinz, Moses ben Maimon, p. 263. 

14S, Goitein in Speculum, 29, p. 196, who surmises that an edict of Saladin to 
this effect repealed a former ordinance which had raised the duties to be paid by 
Jews and Christians to the double of those incumbent on the Moslems. 

15 Op. cit., p. 397. 

%6 Apud Arnold of Lubeck SS, XXI, pp. 235 f. 
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Jewish or Christian. Naturally, Moslem fanatics looked upon their 
social standing with ill-will and disgust. But, for a long time, they 
could not change the state of affairs. .The heads of the Moslem com- 
munity, the Caliphs themselves, had Christian and Jewish doctors. 
The Abbasid Caliph an-NAasir li-din Allah (1180-1225), who under- 
took, in various ways, to strengthen the ties of the Moslem peoples, 
had Christian court-physicians.17 The kings and Sultans ruling in 
different parts of the former Caliphate did the same. When medical 
help was needed, nobody bothered about the creed of the doctor. In 
this respect Saladin was not an exception. Besides having Moslem 
physicians, he also resorted to the help of doctors who were Jewish and 
Christian. Ibn Abi Usaibi‘a who, in the middle of the thirteenth 
century, composed an excellent history of Arab physicians, mentions 
in the biographies of fifteen doctors that they treated Saladin. We 
should not be astonished that Saladin engaged so many physicians, for 
at that time kings were accustomed to consult several physicians. 
Furthermore, of the twenty-two years of his reign, Saladin lived eleven 
years in Egypt and spent eleven years waging war in Syria. Many a 
physician refused to follow his king on his campaigns, and thus Sala- 
din’s Egyptian doctors remained in Cairo, when he lived in Damascus 
or fought the Crusaders in Palestine. 

The Jew al-Muwaffaq Ibn Shi‘a was, according to Ibn Abi 
Usaibi‘a, an easygoing man who liked musing and who composed 
satiric verses; but first of all he was a very good physician. He was a 
general practitioner, oculist, and surgeon at the same time. As long 
as Saladin lived in Egypt, this doctor attended him. Al-Muwaffaq 
Ibn Shii‘a died in 579 h (1183/4).%8 Another Jewish doctor who treated 
Saladin was Abu ’Il-Ma‘ali Tammam b. Hibatallah b. Tammam. We 
read in our source that this man’s medical knowledge was highly 
esteemed and that, after Saladin, he served Saladin’s brother, al- 
Malik al-‘Adil as court-physician.?? The most renowned of Saladin’s 
Jewish doctors was doubtless Hibatallah Ibn Jumai‘, whose full name 
was Abu ’l-‘Asha’ir Hibatallah b. Zain b. Hasan b. Efra’im b. Ya‘qiib 
b. Isma‘il b. Jumai‘ and who bore the honorific titles al-Muwaffaq 
and Shams ar-riyadsa. This physician was a native of Fostat who had 
studied medicine under the guidance of the famous physician Abi 
Nasr Ibn al-‘Ainzarbi. Later he became himself a noted teacher, and 


7S. Wiistenfeld, Gesch. der arab. Aerzte, nos. 188, 208. 

8 Ibn Abi Usaibi‘a, II, pp. 116-7; Leclerc, Histoire de la médecine arabe, II, p. 56. 

79 Ibn Abi Usaibi‘a, II, p. 117; Leclerc, II, p. 59; Steinschneider, Ar. Lit., no. 
155. 
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many well-known doctors of the next generation were proud to call 
themselves his pupils. Like many other physicians, Hibatallah was 
fond of philology. We are told that, when lecturing, he had a copy of 
the as-Sihah, the Arabic dictionary of al-Jauhari, with him, and there 
he looked up every word which he did not know well. He was also a 
prolific writer, and composed several medical works. Saladin had great 
confidence in this man’s medical knowledge, all the more since he 
compounded for the Sultan a universally efficacious medicament. The 
date of Ibn Jumai’’s death is not sure.2° Among the physicians who 
attended Saladin in Egypt, we find also the Karaite as-Sadid Abu 
l-Bayyan Ibn al-Mudawwar. This learned doctor who served the last 
Fatimid Caliphs as court-physician, was later consulted also by 
Saladin. By then Abu ’l-Bayyan was already an old man, and Saladin 
allowed him a monthly pension of 24 dinars. Abu ’l-Bayyan continued, 
however, to teach medicine at his home until his death." 

In the second half of his reign, the years of his heroic struggle with 
the Crusaders in Palestine, Saladin had Syrian physicians. The most 
distinguished of these doctors was al-Muwaffaq Ibn Mitran, who 
accompanied him on many campaigns. This famous physician was a 
Christian who embraced the Moslem faith. Besides Ibn Mitran and 
other Moslem and Christian doctors mentioned by Ibn Abi Usaibi‘a,”? 
a Samaritan physician attended Saladin. This one was Ibrahim called 
Shams al-hukama, “‘the sun of the doctors.’’*3 We hear also of a Jewish 
physician of Aleppo who came into contact with Saladin while he was 
in Syria. His name was ‘Afif b. Sukra. Ibn Abi Usaibi‘a says that in 
584 h (1188/9) ‘Afif b. Sukra composed a treatise on colic and dedi- 
cated it to Saladin. Another Arab writer, the Aleppine historian Kamal 
ad-din Ibn al-‘Adim, relates that once Saladin suffered from colic and 
consulted this Jewish doctor, but refused to follow his advice. For 


20 Ibn Abi Usaibi‘a, I], pp. 112 ff.; Steinschneider, op. cit., no. 145; on the name 
see Brockelmann, Gesch. d. arab. Lit., Suppl. I, p. 892; see also Meyerhof, ‘‘Medi- 
aeval Jewish Physicians in the Near East,” sis, 28 (1938), pp. 444-5 and “Sultan 
Saladin’s Physician on the Transmission of Greek Medicine to the Arabs,’’ Bulletin 
of the History of Medicine, 18 (1945), pp. 169-178. 

2t Ibn Abi Usaibi‘a, II, p. 115. The Arab author says that Abu ’l-Bayyan died in 
580 h (1184/5) at the age of 83 years, after having received his retiring pension for 
twenty years. Either the date of his death or the period of his retirement must be 
incorrect, for otherwise Abu ’l-Bayyan might not have been the medical man of 
Saladin, who became ruler (vizier) of Egypt in 1169. (Or should we assume that this 
doctor treated Saladin when he participated in Shirkih’s expeditions which preceded 
the final occupation of Egypt in 1169?) 

22 | pp. L751, 162-3, 163, 182, 163. 

23 OD. cit., p. 233. 
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‘Afif had recommended that he drink wine, which is forbidden by 
Moslem law.4 

The physicians mentioned so far attended Saladin personally. But, 
in addition, there were court-physicians who had the care of the king’s 
wives, children and domestics. Naturally these doctors got monthly 
salaries, and their posts were eagerly coveted. One of them was the 
great eagle of Jewish history, Maimonides.*s Maimonides was a protégé 
of Saladin’s minister al-Qadi al-Fadil. In the last years of his life 
Maimonides treated the members of the royal house.?° Other Jewish 
doctors were appointed to posts in the public hospitals which had been 
founded at that period in the large towns.?7 


24 [bn Abi Usaibi‘a, II, p. 164, who gives as his full name, ‘Afif b. ‘Abdalq&hir b. 
Sukra; Steinschneider, Ar. Lit., no. 152 (who has ‘Afif b. Sukra b. ‘Abdalqgahir). 

2s Ibn Abi Usaibi‘a, II, p. 117, says that Maimonides served Saladin himself 
as court-physician and this statement has been taken over by Wiistenfeld, Gesch. 
der arab. Aerzte, no. 198, and modern authors, see e. g., the essay of Rabbi Fishmann 
(now Maimon) in the Memorial Volume Rabbenu Moshe ben Maimon, edited by him 
in Jerusalem, 1935, p. 97. That this can not be true was conclusively deduced from 
Maimonides’ correspondence with his friend and pupil Joseph b. Y’hidah by Gratz, 
3rd German ed., VI, p. 399. In a letter supposedly written in Marheshwan 1503 Sel. 
(October, 1191) Maimonides tells his friend that he had won a great name as physician 
and was consulted by the chief dignitaries of the state. We must infer from this 
report that before he had not had much success as practitioner and that the turning 
point in his career as physician was between the departure of Joseph b. Y’hiidah 
and the writing of this letter. As al-Harizi, who was in 1217 in Aleppo, says that 
Joseph b. Y’hidah had, by then, already been thirty years in that town, he must have 
left Egypt in about 1187. The date of the letter itself is certainly erroneous, since 
Maimonides informs the addressee of his intention to write a treatise on the resurrec- 
tion of the dead and this treatise was composed in 1502 Sel. The date of the letter 
should apparently be changed into 1502 Sel., that means it was written in October 
1190, see Munk, Notice sur Joseph ben-Iehouda (Paris, 1842), pp. 2I-22 and Baneth, 
Iggaroth ha-Rambam, I (Jerusalem, 1946), pp. 2, 33. At any rate it is clear that the 
gates of the royal palace were opened to Maimonides some years after Saladin left 
Egypt. (The authenticity of this letter was, once more, denied by J. L. Teicher in his 
paper ‘‘Maimonides’ Letter to Joseph b. Jehudah —a Literary Forgery,” The 
Journal of Jewish Studies, I (1948), pp. 35-54. But even Teicher admits, ibid., p. 54, 
that the sections of the letter which bear on Maimonides’ private affairs must be 
genuine. Indeed the passages to be quoted here are taken from sections 17, 22 and 23. 
Sections 17 and 23 are acknowledged by Teicher as genuine, but why does he class 
section 22 among those which he believes to be forged? In this section Maimonides 
reports on his career as physician.) We may adduce another argument against Ibn 
Abi Usaibi‘a’s statement: The list of Maimonides’ medical writings comprises a 
treatise written for his son and successor al-Malik al-Afdal (Fi tadbir as-sihha) and 
another for his nephew Taqi ’d-din ‘Umar (Fi 'I-jima‘). If he had served Saladin, 
he would certainly have dedicated to him some of his works. 

26 See his letter to Samuel b. Tibb6n written in 1199, Qobves, II, f. 28b. 

27 Ibn Abi Usaibi‘a, II, p. 118. 
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On these Jewish physicians great honors were bestowed by all 
classes of Moslem society. In their biographies, which we find in Ibn 
Abi Usaibi‘a’s work, we read, time and again, that they were “‘in a 
high position’? or that they ‘‘enjoyed great influence.’’ These and 
similar remarks cannot be mere phrases; they depict the real state of 
affairs. In order to estimate the attitude adopted by the royal house 
in this respect, one should not forget that, at the same time, there 
went on an underground agitation against the consultation of Jewish 
and Christian doctors by Moslems. We even hear that an outstanding 
physician refused to admit Jewish and Christian students to his 
medical lectures.” 


VG! 


As already mentioned, Saladin agreed that the communal autonomy 
of the Jews should be maintained as it had been established by the 
Fatimids. However, the change in the political situation, which was 
brought about by Saladin, affected that autonomy as it did most 
spheres of social life. The overthrow of the shi‘ite Caliphate and the 
accession of the orthodox Ayyubid to the throne of Egypt caused 
upheaval in the Jewish community and engendered a new orientation. 
This vacillation, for it was nothing more, began about fifteen years 
before the downfall of the Fatimid Caliphs, when their hold on the 
government of Egypt had grown weak. It came to its climax in the 
first decade of Saladin’s reign. 

For two centuries the Nagid had been the head of Egyptian Jewry. 
He represented the Jewish communities before the government and 
supervised the Jewish law courts and the activities of the various 
officials of the communities as butchers, teachers and the like. In the 
middle of the twelfth century, the post was held by Samuel b. Hana- 
nya, who was also court-physician. This Nagid was held in high 
esteem. But an ambitious man, whose name was Zita, succeeded in 
having Samuel deposed and in getting his post. In the Scroll of Ziata 
where his misdeeds are related,?? we read that Zita paid for the post 
a certain sum of money, or promised to extort it from the Jews, every 
year. However, Zita held the post of the Nagid no more than sixty-six 
days, and then Samuel b. Hananya was restored. Samuel died ap- 
parently in 1159.3° After his death the post of the Nagid was vacant 
or neglected for a long time. Most of the deeds of the Jewish law 


28 Thid., p: 193. 
29 It was published by Neubauer in the JQR, VIII, pp. 541 ff. 
30 See Mann, Jews in Egypt and Palestine under the Fatimid Caliphs, I, p. 233. 
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courts, which were issued in the last four decades of the twelfth 
century, mention as the highest authority of Egyptian Jewry the 
heads of the Yeshiva of Fostat who called themselves G’6nim. The 
author of the Scroll of Zita goes on to relate that, after some years, the 
king of Egypt died, and his successor appointed Zita head of the 
Egyptian Jews, after he had pledged himself to pay 200 dinars a year. 
This time Zita held the post for four years, and did the Jews much 
harm. He extorted such large sums that many became poor. We hear 
that finally Maimonides had him deposed, but the author of the 
Scroll fails to give us a hint as to how this was done. However, Zita 
got the post a third time. This section of the Scroll is most interesting. 
We are told that Zita denounced his co-religionists to the king of 
Egypt, maintaining that they hid the government’s enemies in their 
houses. Zita and his son alleged that emissaries from distant countries 
were supported by the Jews. Thereupon the government appointed 
Zita once more, in order that he should keep an eye on the subversive 
activities of the Jews. He held the post for two years until a Jewish 
deputation appeared before the government and secured his deposi- 
tion. The author of the Scroll does not mention the name of the 
Egyptian king under whose rule this happened, nor does he give dates. 
Scholars who have investigated this document agree that the king 
spoken of must be Saladin. This is certainly true. For the Scroll relates 
that, between the death of Samuel b. Hananya and the beginning of 
the reign of this king, a long time had elapsed, while the intervention 
of Maimonides could not have occurred before the accession of 
Saladin to the throne of Egypt. 

The report on the rebels whom the Jews supported has thus far 
received no comment. It seems that this chapter in the Scroll may 
enable us to come nearer to establihsing the time of those events. 
When Saladin took the reins of government, there was still in Egypt 
a strong party which sided with the Fatimids, who had ruled the 
country for two hundred years. The supporters of the Fatimids, for 
the most part officers of the army, officials of the royal palace and of 
the government, fanatics of the Shi‘a creed, staged a series of con- 
spiracies and mutinies. The most formidable was the conspiracy of the 
major-domo Mu’taman ad-daula in 1169. After Mu’taman’s execution, 
the Sudani troops raised an insurrection which seems to have been 
extremely dangerous for the new Ayyubid government. However, 
Saladin had the upper hand, and the Sudanis were expelled from the 
capital to Upper Egypt. There they revolted time and again. We hear 
of insurrections in the winter of 1171/2, the winter of 1172/3 and in 
1174. In the same year there was uncovered a conspiracy of Shi'ites. 
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In 1176 there was a new revolt at Koptos.3' But meanwhile Saladin 
had got a firm hold on the government of Egypt and had won over 
many partisans of the deposed Caliphs. So we must assume that the 
third appointment of Zita as chief of the Egyptian Jewry can not 
have taken place much later than 1175. 

The accusations of Zita against Jews who participated in the plots 
against the Ayyubid government were not at all unfounded. In their 
reports on the revolt of 1169, Arab historians say that the conspiracy 
was revealed when one of Saladin’s men caught an envoy of the 
plotters with letters to the Franks. These letters which invited the 
Christian princes of Syria and Palestine to attack Saladin were written 
by a Jewish government official. In order to save his life the Jew 
embraced the Mohammedan faith.*? There is no reason to suspect the 
veracity of this story, and we may understand how the government 
came to accept Zita’s contentions as true. 

It has already been said that, after the appointment of Zita as 
chief of the Egyptian Jewry, the post of the Nagid fell in abeyance 
and the heads of the local Yeshiva were recognized as the highest 
authority of the Jews of Egypt. But we also find documents which 
mention, as chief of Egyptian Jewry, the Babylonian Exilarch.33 This 
would have been inconceivable some decades before, since the Nagidate 
was created by the Fatimid Caliphs in order to sever the relations 
between the Jews of Egypt and the Exilarch, who was a dignitary 
of state of the orthodox Abbasid Caliphs. This new orientation of the 
Egyptian Jews began after the death of the Nagid Samuel b. Hananya. 
We can easily understand the reasons for the new attitude. The 
Yeshiva of Fostat was an offshoot of the ancient Palestinian academy, 
exactly as the Yeshiva which existed in that time in Damascus. Both 
the heads of the Fostat and the Damascus Yeshivas went by the title 
of Rosh Y’shibhat G’6n Ya‘aqobh or Rosh Y’shibhat Eres ha-s’bhi; 
that is, they pretended to be the successors of the Palestinian G’6nim. 
Since the Gaon of Damascus was patronized by the Gaon of Baghdad, 
R. Samuel b. Eli, it was quite natural that the Yeshiva of Fostat 
should look for the support of the Babylonian Exilarch, the antagonist 
of the Baghdad Gaon. While the Gaon of Damascus claimed to have 
jurisdiction over the Jews of Egypt, the head of the Fostat Yeshiva, 
N’tan’él b. Moses ha-Lévi, was designated by the Babylonian Exilarch 
as spiritual chief of the Jews in Egypt, with the right to establish 


3t See St. Lane-Poole, Saladin (London, 1926), pp. tot f., 126. 

32 [bn al-Athir, al-Kamul fi 't-ta’rikh (ed. Tornberg), XI, p. 228; Magrizi, Khitat 
(ed. Bulaq), II, p. 2. 

33 See Mann, Texts and Studies, I, p. 395. 
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law-courts. In a letter despatched to N’tan’él in 1161, the Exilarch 
appoints him to the presidency of the supreme Jewish court of Egypt. 
The Exilarch says that the Palestinian academy and its Gaon have 
no rights over Egypt. He further puts forth his claim to being the 
chief of all the Jewries outside of Palestine. He relates also that he is 
in the Abbasid Caliph’s good graces and urges that the Jews all the 
world over should pray for the Caliph. It goes without saying that the 
Exilarch did not forget to remind the Egyptian Jews of their duty to 
support him financially.34 We may be sure that N’tan’él gave publicity 
to this letter. The establishment of close relations between the Jews 
of Egypt and the Babylonian Exilarch was a breach in the tradition 
of this Jewry which cannot be explained by the rivalry between the 
Yeshiva of Fostat and that of Damascus only. In a previous period, 
when the Fatimid government was still strong, the orientation of the 
Egyptian Jews towards the Exilarch of Baghdad would have been 
regarded as an act of high treason. But this was possible during the 
reign of the last Caliphs of this dynasty, who were children and 
puppets in the hands of orthodox ministers. After the accession of 
Saladin to the throne, the new orientation became even stronger. 
Saladin swore allegiance to the Abbasid Caliph who resided in Bagh- 
dad, and it was quite natural that the Jews of Egypt should follow in 
this path and recognize once more the Babylonian Exilarch as their 
supreme chief.35 Later on, an offspring of the family of the Exilarchs 
settled in the Egyptian capital and played the role of a chief of the 
local Jewry. He countersigned some of Maimonides’ responsa.3° At the 
same time, Maimonides carried on a correspondence with the Exilarch 
of Baghdad. In the letter which he wrote in 1190 to Joseph b. Y’hidah 
Maimonides tells that he had received an epistle from the Exilarch 
and that he had had it read in a great assembly of Jewish notables.37 
Again, one could argue that the renowned sage of Fostat sympathized 
with the Exilarch because he was the adversary of the Gaon Samuel 
b. Eli, known as the opponent of Maimonides’ tenets. But this suppo- 
sition would be wrong. When Maimonides became aware of the com- 
petition of the Exilarch with the Baghdad Gaon for the leadership 
of the Oriental Jewries, he repented of having written to the Exilarch.3® 
The fact that Maimonides held the post of the Exilarch in high esteem 


34 This letter was reconstructed and published by S. Assaf in Tarbiz, I, pt. 3, 
pp. 66 ff., cf. Mann, Texts and Studies, I, pp. 231 ff. 

3s This connection was already set forth by Mann, of. cit., p. 236. 

36 Ed. Freimann, nos. 198. 212. 

37 Iggaroth ha-Rambam, ed. Baneth, I, p. 64. 38 Thid. 
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is shown by his statements in the commentary on B’khoérdth 4,4 and 
in Mishneh Torah, Hilkhoth Sanhedrin chap. 4. According to his 
opinion, a judge appointed by the Jewish authorities in Palestine could 
fulfil his task in Palestine alone, whereas the appointment by the 
Exilarch was valid both in Palestine and in other countries. ‘‘For the 
Exilarch of Babylon is like a king of all Israel.’’ Probably we are far 
from wrong when we assume that Maimonides wrote these lines under 
the impact of the actual situation. Indeed, in the last quarter of the 
twelfth century, both Moslems and Jews regarded Baghdad once 
more as the capital of the Oriental world and the residence of their 
chiefs. 

It is true that all these changes lasted for a short while and that 
later the Jews of Egypt built their former organization anew. Those 
changes were a result of the political circumstances which were then 
stirring. The rapidly altering situation was so exciting that it agitated 
the Jewish communities in other respects too. 


IV 


In that period, Jews of many lands entertained hopes that the Mes- 
sianic time was approaching. It was generally believed that the 
Messiah would appear at the end of the fifth millennium according to 
the Jewish era of creation 1. e. at 1240 c. E. Before his coming there 
would be a time of preparation— the Messianic troubles, woeful to 
Israel and to other peoples. It was believed that these events would 
be indicated by natural phenomena. The astronomer R. Abraham bar 
Hiyya, who wrote his M’gillat ha-m’galleh about 1130, said that in 
1186 there would be a conjunction of stars which would cause calam- 
ities in the lands of the Philistines, Edom, Ishmael, and Shin‘ar. These 
troubles would last ten years, and in 1206 there would be another 
conjunction which would show clear signs of the redemption.3? Moslem 
astronomers, too, calculated that in 1186 there would be a conjunction 
followed by dreadful events. It was feared that a terrible wind would 
annihilate all that was on earth. Therefore, the astronomers advised 
the people to dig holes to hide in. Some foretold that this would happen 
in the month of September; others said October.*° 

The Jewish communities in the Moslem East had their own fore- 
bodings. In this connection attention should be paid to a document 


39 Ed. M’qisé Nirdamim, p. 146. 
40 [bn al-Athir, 11, p. 348; Sibt Ibn al-Jauzi (ed. Jewett) pp. 246-7; Abii Shama, 
K. ar-Raudatain, II, p. 72. 
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which was published many years ago by the late Rabbi S. Assaf.” 
This curious document of the Genizah was briefly dealt with both by 
its publisher? and by J. Mann.#3 But these eminent scholars failed to 
analyze its real meaning. Before an interpretation is given, let us quote 
the text itself: 


Copy of a letter from Baghdad, from the Head of 

the Academy, Samuel, and conveyed by Samuel, and on it is the signature 
of Ezra, 

the Head of the Academy, and it bears his name.‘ 

A testimony in Joseph,4s witnesses witnesses our witnesses, the congregation 
in the council of the upright and the congregation,‘ 

5 This we have searched, and so it is,47 on the assurance of the community and 
the sprinkler, son of a sprinkler,4® to come together 

Thou shalt surely see the face of them that appear in the innermost place, 
seeing but unseen,?? to tell 

The word of its bearer, of Rabbi Samuel the son of Solomon, the priest, may 
God give him grace to encourage. 

Strengthen ye the weak hands to mend the princes of the Holy, the faithful 
of Israel and of Judah. 

Ezra, the poor, the small, the Head of the Academy, ‘“‘Splendor of Jacob,” 
the son of Rabbi Abraham, Head of the Academy “‘Splendor of Jacob,” 
the memory of the righteous shall be for a blessing. 

10 May the help of our stronghold strengthen us. Tammuz 1486, Aleppo, Syria. 


Assaf was of the opinion that the letter of R. Samuel b. Eli is 
contained in ll. 4-7, while Mann maintained that our document com- 
prises the recommendation of the Gaon R. Ezra, testifying to the trust- 
worthiness of the envoy, Samuel b. Eli’s letter itself being lost. This 
is indeed more probable, since people were accustomed to sign a letter 
with their acrostic. But, even if this opinion is true, we must assume 
that the letter of the Baghdad Gaon was no more than a similar recom- 
mendation, for the real message was to be delivered by word of mouth, 
see ll. 6-7: it consisted of the words of its bearer. Furthermore, R. 
Samuel b. Solomon was sent to transmit news “‘in the intimate fellow- 
ship of the upright and the congregation.’’ What was the great secret 
forwarded from the Gaon of Baghdad to the head of the Syrian acad- 
emy, then living at Aleppo, by a special messenger and then trans- 


4 As appendix to his Letters of Samuel b. Eli, in Tarbzz, I, pt. 3, p. 77. 

#2 Tbid., pp. 66-67. 43 Texts and Studies, 1, p. 237. 

44 The first letters of ll. 4-7 are E’Z’R’A. 45 Ps, 81.6. 

46 Ps, 111.1. Assaf finds the phrase ‘‘witnesses witnesses our witnesses, the con- 
gregation,”’ unintelligible. 

47 Job 5.27. 

48 That is, a priest, the son of a priest (B’rakhdt 28a). 

49 Cf. Hagigah 5b. ‘‘Strengthen ye the weak hands,” two lines further down, is 
quoted from Isa. 35.3. 
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mitted in the same way to Egypt, where the letter of recommendation 
was put in the Genizah? Why did the spiritual heads of the Babylonian 
and Syrian Jewries fear to put it down in writing? A priori we have 
reason to believe that the message dealt with Messianic hopes which 
were well defined. If these hopes were related to the conjunction of 
1186, there was no need of this exaggerated secrecy. It is, however, not 
difficult to find the clue to this mystery. Assaf reads in the date 
y">nN = 1486 Sel., but confesses that one could read )"5n8=1483 Sel. 
which corresponds to 1172 c. E. If we adopt this reading, we arrive 
at a year which is well known to the students of Messianic movements. 
Since Geiger,5° scholars had held the opinion, for a long time, that the 
Iggereth Teman of Maimonides was written in 1172. This opinion was 
based on a statement of Maimonides in his Epistle to the scholars of 
Provence where he says that he wrote the Jggereth Teman about 22 
years previous. But this epistle is dated Tishri 1507 Sel.,5* and by 
deducting 312 (cf. Mann in JOR, N.S., 17, p. 83) we have ascer- 
tained the year 1195 as its date, and 1173 as that of the Iggereth 
Teman. The fixing of the date was challenged by Baer who connected 
the Messianic movement in Yemen with the calculations concerning 
the year 1186 and therefore thought that the Jggereth Teman was 
composed some years later.5? The history of Yemen in those years 
leaves, however, no doubt that the Messianic movement arose, indeed, 
about 1172. In the seventh decade of the twelfth century ‘Abdannabi 
b. ‘Ali b. Mahdi, a prince who followed the teachings of the fanatic 
Moslem sect of the Kharidjites, won great power in Yemen. It was the 
religious intolerance of this prince that drove the Yemenite Jews to 
despair. Some embraced the Mohammedan religion, others believed in 
a pseudo-Messiah. All this we learn from the [ggereth Teman. Even 
the name of the Moslem prince is mentioned there.53 But, a short time 
after Maimonides’ Epistle was written, the situation in Yemen 
changed. When Saladin had firmly established his rule in Egypt, he 
sent an expeditionary force to Yemen. This army, which was com- 
manded by his brother Tiranshah, conquered, in May 1174, Zabid, 
‘Abdannabi’s residence, and took ‘Abdannabi prisoner. It goes without 
saying that, under the Ayyubid rule, the Jews could openly follow 


5° Moses ben Maimon (Breslau, 1850), pp. 66 f. 

st In the edition of Marx, HUCA, III, p. 357. 

s2 “Fine jiidische Messiasprophetie auf das Jahr 1186 u. der dritte Kreuzzug,’ 
MGWYJ, 70, p. 158. See, however, a note in Halkin’s ed. of Iggereth Teman, p. V, 
where he mentions a private letter of Baer informing him that, meanwhile, he had 
given up his hypothesis. 

383 Ed. Halkin, p. 84. 
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their rites. Thus the Messianic movement came to its end. If we relate 
the mysterious letter of the Baghdad Gaon written in 1172 to these 
events, we can guess its contents. 

The excitement at the beginning of the seventies originated in the 
situation in a remote country which had no connection with the course 
of events in the heart of the Moslem world. There were two main 
motive forces behind the Messianic movements in Oriental Jewish 
communities of that period: the calculations concerning the end of the 
fifth millennium and the impression made on Moslems and Jews alike 
by the struggle between Saladin and the Crusaders. Even the great 
Maimonides was not a stranger to the dreams of a forthcoming 
redemption. A prominent scholar expressed the opinion that Maimon- 
ides compiled his law code, the Mishneh Torah, as the constitution of 
the coming Jewish state.s4 The Mishneh Torah was completed in 1180. 
Be that as it may, the Jews kept a watchful eye on the campaigns of 
Saladin which culminated in his sweeping victory of Hittin. They 
hoped that, after the downfall of Edom, something more momentous 
would happen. A document found in the Genizah tells us of a dream of 
Mauhib, a Jewish teacher, who dreamt in 1185 that, at the end of 
that year, the Egyptians would shed the blood of Christians and that 
in 1186 the redemption would begin.55 

It seems that the Messianic excitement grew everywhere in these 
critical years. There was a strong agitation by means of epistles sent 
from community to community. Such an epistle, despatched in 1187 
from Cairo to Fez, was published by Neubauer.®° In order to give the 
news contained in it a more authentic character, the author of the 
letter hid behind the name of Maimonides. He reports that in 1479 
there appeared in Isfahan a man called Abi Sa‘id b. Daudi who 
pretended to be the captain of the Messiah’s army. Abii Sa‘id found 
many followers, even among the Moslems. He said, however, that the 
time to act had not yet come; and he kept in hiding for seven years. 
Then he appeared again and declared that one should wait three years 
more. Maimonides, so we are told in the letter ascribed to him, sent 
his brother David to Isfahan to ascertain whether the rumors about 
the appearance of the forerunner of the Messiah were true. He also 
asked Abi Sa‘id to solve eighteen Talmudic problems. After a year 


54S. Zeitlin, Maimonides (New York, 1935), p. 85. 

8s This text was published by Mann, Texts and Studies, I, p. 458 and then by 
Assaf in Zion, V, p. 118 (who apparently overlooked the fact that it had already been 
published by Mann and therefore omitted it in his M’qordth u-mehqarim, p. 148). 

56 REJ, IV, pp. 174 ff. 
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and a half David came back, reported that the news was true, and 
brought satisfactory answers to most of the Talmudic questions, 
which should be a proof that Abi Sa‘id was sent by the Almighty. 
The letter is included in a pseudo-biography of Maimonides supposedly 
written by a Jewish merchant hailing from Spain. In the introduction, 
this merchant says that he was living at Toledo, that he had left the 
town on the 14. Tammiz (4)946 = 3.7.1186, that he had spent fourteen 
months in Southern Spain and had then gone to Fez where he had 
been shown the letter. If all that is true, the falsified letter must have 
been written under the impression of the great victory of Saladin at 
Hittin and the capture of Jerusalem.57 

The contest between Saladin and the Christians was not yet 
finished. Upon the capture of Jerusalem the Western nations reacted 
with a great military expedition, the third Crusade. Two years, from 
1189 to 1191, Christians and Moslems fought before the besieged town 
of Acre, both armies being reinforced, from time to time, by new 
corps, which came from many lands of Europe and Asia. Needless to 
say, the Jews, especially those in the adjacent countries, watched the 
struggle keenly and hoped that these events would be followed by 
greater ones, by the redemption of Israel. It seems that, during the 
siege of Acre, there appeared a Hebrew apocalypse called The Prayer 
of R. Simon b. Vohay.5* It is an adaptation of an older apocalypse, 


57 Neubauer, zbid., p. 173, David Kaufmann, REJ, 24, p. 115 and Halkin, op. cit., 
pp. 108 ff. maintain that the letter is speaking of David Alroy. This opinion which was 
already contradicted by Baer in MGWJ, 70, p. 158 was enlarged and elaborated 
by Ibn Sh’muél (J. Kaufman), Midr’shé g’ulah (2nd ed.) pp. 260 ff. According to 
him David Alroy began his career in 1160, appeared again in 1172, hid seven years 
until 1179, and was, in the eighties of the twelfth century, head of a Jewish army 
which was prepared to march to Palestine. So the forged letter would have been 
composed by his followers. Various arguments refute this theory. R. Benjamin of 
Tudela who probably visited Babylonia in 1168 says that David Alroy had risen 
ten years previously. But he mentions in this connection the prince of Mosul Saif 
ad-din, the brother of Nir ad-din, who died in 1149, and therefore we must change 
qwy into ‘wy, i. e., twenty years ago, cf. Loeb in REJ, 16, p. 217, and we arrive at 
the time of the second Crusade, which was, on other grounds, assigned to the move- 
ment of David Alroy by Mann in ha-T’gqufah, 24, p. 341. It is highly improbable that 
the same man headed a Messianic movement forty years later. Further, the text of 
the forged letter does not allow us to assume that Abii Sa‘id = David Alroy appeared 
in 1172. We read that he appeared 7+114 years before the letter was written i. e. 
in 1179. Lastly the geographical indications do not conform. In the letter which is 
ascribed to Maimonides we hear of a movement at Isfahan, whereas David Alroy, 
according to R. Benjamin and to Samau’al b. Yahya, appeared in the province of 
Mosul. 

58 Pub. by Jellinek, Béth ha-midrash, IV, pp. 117-126. 
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The Secrets of R. Simon b. Yohay,39 composed in the middle of the 
eighth century (even if parts of it belong to a previous period).® It is 
beyond doubt that The Prayers of R. Simon b. Yohay were written at 
the time of the Crusades, but one may perceive old fragments and 
later additions, omissions and distortions. The chronological order of 
events is neglected. We hear in the beginning (p. 119) that in the last 
days of his rule Ishmael will slay many Jews and compel others to 
embrace the Mohammedan religion. At that time the Christians will 
capture Jerusalem and massacre more than thirty thousand. It may 
be inferred with certainty that the persecution of the Jews by the 
Almohades and the first Crusade are referred to here. Then (p. 120) 
we read something about the Caliphs of the Umayyad dynasty. This 
brief chapter is followed by a curious prophecy of an ugly nation of 
horsemen which will come from the East to fight with the Moslems and 
the ‘‘Ashk’nazim’’ and subdue the former. According to Graetz, in 
this chapter the Mongols are implied. Thus the master of Jewish 
historiography maintained that the apocalypse was composed in the 
middle of the thirteenth century.” The author of the apocalypse goes 
on to tell the story of the war between the Westerners and the Sons 
of the East which will be waged in Egypt. The Sons of the East flee 
from Alexandria to Cairo and then to Palestine. This may be an allu- 
sion to the campaigns of Amalric who tried in the sixties to conquer 
Egypt, but with no success.® The following section (p. 122) describes 
the war of Acre, this place being expressly mentioned. The author 
depicts the hard fighting before the besieged town and then speaks of 
a second battle at Megiddo, and the flight of the Christians. The last 
chapter (p. 123/4) contains the answer of an angel to R. Simon’s 
question how the ingathering of the dispersed sons of Israel would 
occur. The angel predicts that, at the end of days, the Christians would 
wage war with the Moslems, conquer Palestine and kill many followers 
of Mohammed. Israel would have to suffer much, but at that time all 
the tribes would flock together to Jerusalem and the redemption would 
begin. This brief survey of the contents of the apocalypse is apt to 
show that there is only one certain date in this confused composition. 
It is the siege of Acre, whose outcome the author did not know. So 
we must assume that the apocalypse was written about 1190.% There 


59 Ibid., III, pp. 78-82. 

6° This was convincingly proved by Graetz, V, note 16 (pp. 406 ff.). 
6&t See Baer, MGW/J, 70, p. 162. 

6 Vol. VII, note 7 (pp. 408 ff.). 

63 Baer, loc. cit. 

64 Cf. Baer, zbzd., pp. 163, 165. 
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remains, however, the prophecy of the horsemen who will come from 
the East and defeat the Moslems. This prophecy, probably referring 
to the Mongol invasions, may be a later addition. 

The war of Acre is also described in another apocalyptic text which 
was edited by L. Ginzberg.®® There will arise a Moslem king whose 
forces in Palestine will become stronger and stronger. The war between 
him and the Christians will be the war of Gog and Magog. The author 
expresses the hope that after this war the Messiah would arrive. 


Vv 


Let us turn aside from dreams and Messianic hopes and return to 
historical reality. Our coreligionists in Damascus and Cairo had to do 
the same. Their hopes were, however, not disappointed altogether. 


6s Ibn Sh’miél, op. cit., p. 273, says that, in this passage, the author alludes 
to the Seljuk invasion. But it is clear that non-Moslems are spoken of, whereas the 
Seljuks were staunch supporters of orthodox Islam. The emphasis laid on the ugliness 
(i. e. strangeness) of the foreigners does not tally with Ibn Sh’miél’s assertion, for 
the Turks were well known to the Arabs hundreds of years before the Seljuk invasion. 
If we are told that these horsemen are clothed in black, this may be understood in 
the same sense, i. e., that they came from a very remote country and their attire 
became tanned and black. That the Seljuks as supporters of the Abbasid Caliphs 
wore black uniforms is not proved by any quotation. We know only that they had 
black banners and that the khatibs, the official preachers in the mosque who were 
faithful to the Abbasid Caliphs wore black robes. Neither is Ibn Sh’miél’s explana- 
tion of the fight between the horsemen and the Ashk’nazim satisfactory. He says 
that these Ashk’nazim are ‘‘Germans in the service of the Byzantine emperors in 
Asia.’ The statement that this strange people will subdue the Moslems and fight 
with the Ashk’nazim is in keeping with the history of the Mongols, who fought both 
with the Moslems and the Slavs and Germans. On the meaning of Ashk’nazim in that 
period, see Krauss, ‘‘Die hebr. Benennungen der modernen Vélker,”’ Jewish Studies 
in Memory of George A. Kohut, New York, 1935, pp. 387 ff., and M. Mieses in the 
Hebrew weekly ha-‘Olam, 15, no. 12 (pp. 238 ff.). The sanctuary (b>°n) to be con- 
quered by the invaders may be the Aqsa mosque. 

Ibn Sh’muél, p. 281 relates, furthermore, the conquest of Jerusalem which is 
mentioned in the last chapter of the Prayer of R. Simon b. Yohay to the first Crusade. 
But this is a prophecy and not a vaticinatio ex eventu, as the preceding parts of the 
apocalypse. In this chapter the Messiah bears the name of Nehemia b. Hishiél. 
Ibn Sh’miuél, p. 283, clinging to his theory on the career of David Alroy, identifies 
him with the pseudo-Messiah whose purpose was to participate in the great contest 
on the Holy land, until he was ousted by Saladin. Thus the Prayer of R. Simon 
would be a pamphlet of the partisans of David Alroy, exactly as the letter written in 
1187 and ascribed to Maimonides. It has, however, already been stated that David 
Alroy belonged to a previous period. 

66 Ginzé Schechter, 1, pp. 310-12. 

67 This text is kindred to that dealt with before, and sometimes the same phrases 
are used. We may assume that both texts originated in the same circles. 
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The great victories of Saladin brought about a remarkable change in 
the situation of the Jews in Palestine. 

It is a well established fact that the Crusaders, who in the begin- 
ning had adopted a very harsh attitude toward the native elements, 
changed their mind after some time. When the first outburst of 
fanaticism was over, they perceived how necessary it was for their 
principalities to grant their Oriental Christian, Moslem and Jewish 
subjects such facilities that everyone could follow his profession on 
relatively easy terms. In Tyre and Acre there were in this period large 
Jewish communities, whose economic standard seems to have been 
satisfactory. We do not hear about outrages against Jews, nor did the 
Crusader states implement the discriminatory laws which the Church 
had enacted against the Jews. Nevertheless the situation of the Jews 
under the rule of the Franks was precarious. They could not acquire 
real estate, were not represented in the law courts of the non-Latin 
population, and their own courts and communities were not recognized 
by the state. More adverse was the ill-feeling toward the Jews under 
the rule of the Crusaders, who were constantly reinforced by new- 
comers full of religious zeal. The Crusaders had forbidden the Jews to 
live in Jerusalem and Hebron or even to visit the holy towns. Later on, 
these regulations were relaxed and some Jews were allowed to settle 
in Jerusalem, but their number was very small. Benjamin of Tudela 
found four Jewish families in the city and R. P’tahyah one. 

When Saladin took Jerusalem, the Jews could return. Students of 
Jewish history know the passage in Y’hidah al-Harizi’s Tahk’monzi, 
chap. 28, where he says that in 1190 Saladin proclaimed that Jews 
could settle again in Jerusalem. As the Hebrew poet speaks in a 
biblical language and compares the permission given by Saladin with 
that of Cyrus, some doubt has arisen as to the historical authenticity 
of his report. In order to examine the trustworthiness of al-Harizi’s 
report, we should naturally ascertain whether such an act would have 
been in keeping with the policy of Saladin. The answer to this question 
must be in the affirmative. As more Oriental sources for the history of 
the Crusades are unearthed, we learn how Saladin and his prede- 
cessors Zengi and Nir ad-din relied on the support of religious and 
ethnic groups which were not Moslem but were hostile to the Latins’ 
rule. A Christian scholar from Jerusalem, Joseph Batit, was the adviser 
of Saladin in his relations with Christian princes. Even during the 
siege of Jerusalem, Batit was in Saladin’s retinue and came in contact 


8 The Itinerary of Benjamin of Tudela, ed. Adler, p. 23; Die Rundreise des R. 
Petachjah aus Regensburg, ed. Griinhut, p. 32. 
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with the orthodox Christians in the city.® It is well known that the 
dubious attitude of the non-Latin Christians played a decisive role in 
the last days of the Crusaders’ rule in Jerusalem. We may quote the 
reports of two facts which may shed light on the story told by al- 
Harizi. The capture of Edessa by ‘Imad ad-din Zengi, in 1144, was a 
severe blow to the Crusaders. It was the first time that a great city of 
the Christians fell to the Moslems. In a Syriac source we read that 
Zengi brought 300 families of Jews to Edessa and settled them there.’° 
The second report to be quoted bears on the capture of Jerusalem in 
1187. According to the agreement between Saladin and the chiefs of 
the besieged town, its Christian inhabitants had to ransom themselves 
or become slaves. But the Oriental Christians were not affected by the 
capitulation. A contemporary Arabic chronicler reports that they 
asked Saladin for permission to stay in the town and to pay the 
poll-tax, as the non-Moslem communities did everywhere. Saladin 
agreed, and they bought from the Latins their estates and property.” 
‘Imad ad-din al-Isfahani, the secretary of Saladin, says that the num- 
ber of these Christians amounted to some thousands.” In view of these 
reports, whose trustworthiness can not be doubted,” why should we 
not believe that Saladin encouraged the Jews to settle in Jerusalem? 
The town was empty after the exodus of the Latins and, when native 
elements of the adjacent districts applied to the government for 
permission to settle there, it saw no reason to refuse.74 Even al-Harizi’s 
report of a formal permission or, as he says, a solemn proclamation, 
may be trusted. The canonical law of Islam does not prohibit Jews and 
Christians to live in any Moslem country except that of the Hejaz. 
But Jerusalem is a holy town to the Moslems too and after its capture 
by Saladin in the “Holy War,’’ when fanaticism on all sides was 
blazing, the Jews may have found it reasonable to ask for permission, 
exactly as the Oriental Christians did. Some Jews may have gone to 
Saladin or to some high officer and received a favorable answer to their 
request. That al-Harizi gives the date 4950 A.M.=1189/90 should 


69 See Runciman, A History of the Crusades, 11 (Cambridge, 1952), p. 465. 

70 See the translation of S. A. Tritton in JRAS, 1933, p. 291. 

7 Ibn al-Athir, 11, p. 366. 

7 See Abi Shama, K. ar-Raudatain, IJ, p. 115. 

73 Certainly it may be that the Syriac chronicler exaggerates the number of the 
Jewish colonists brought to Edessa, but this does not matter. 

74H. Grousset, Histoire des croisades, II, p. 822, surmises that the Jews were 
invited to settle in Jerusalem because the Moslem conquerors were sure that, in case 
of a new Crusade, they would defend the town with great zeal. But this assertion 
must be corroborated. 
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not arouse suspicion, for it may be that the Jews applied to the Moslem 
government some time after the capture of Jerusalem. 

So far neither in Jewish nor in Moslem historical sources has there 
been found a report confirming that of al-Harizi. Therefore attention 
should be drawn to the apocalyptic text published by Ginzberg, which 
was mentioned above. We read there’s that ‘‘the Jews will no more be 
excluded from the Holy place of worship.” This is a clear allusion to 
the permission given to the Jews by Saladin’s government to return 
to Jerusalem. Since the author goes on to describe the war of Acre, 
which should precede the coming of the Messiah, we gather that the 
text was composed when this war was still going on. In other words, we 
have found a text written about 1190 which substantiates the reported 
return of the Jews to Jerusalem. 

We need not elaborate on how much the permission to live in the 
Holy city mattered to the Jews. Before long it had a large Jewish 
community. Y’hadah al-Harizi who visited Jerusalem in 1216, says 
that he found there three congregations, the Ascalonites, the Maghrebi 
Jews, and the French ones. Surely the congregation of the Jews hailing 
from Ascalon was founded in 1191, when that city was razed by the 
Moslems, lest it should be taken by the approaching Crusaders, the 
inhabitants being evacuated.7° The Jews of Morocco may have arrived 
some time later. We learn from Arabic sources that, after the capture 
of Jerusalem, there began an immigration of Moslems from Morocco 
to Palestine. The Maghrebi (Moslem) community, which exists in the 
Old City of Jerusalem to the present day, originated in that period.77 
The Jews who were persecuted by the fanatic Almohades went that 
same way. In 1211 there came a large group of French Jews who 
constituted the third congregation mentioned by al-Harizi. Thus a new 
stream of Jewish immigrants flowed into Palestine. 


We may sum up this survey of the relations between Saladin and 
the Jews by saying that he was as friendly to them as to Moslems and 
to Christians, without being tolerant. The non-Moslem communities 
were not persecuted in his days, but he sowed the seed which resulted 
in their persecution. 


75 Ginzé Schechter, 1, p. 311. 

76 See J. Prawer, ‘The Jews in the Latin Kingdom of Jerusalem” (in Hebrew), 
Zion, Il, p. 49. 

7 Cf, Ibn Khallikan, I, p. 623; Mujir ad-din, al-Uns al-jalil, 11, pp. 580 ff. 


INVITATION TO INTOLERANCE 
A study of the Portuguese sermons preached at autos-da-fé 


EDWARD GLASER, Harvard University 


HE primary aim of the sermons addressed to convicted Judaizers 
at autos-da-fé was to refute once and for all their grave errors." 
Accordingly, the fathers went to great length to explain, for the fright- 
ened victims, theological problems which, because of their intricacy, 
remained beyond their grasp. Though the priests considered a clear 
exposition of Truth their main task, they did not limit themselves to 
dealing with doctrinal differences. Rather, they felt justified in pre- 
senting a sweeping indictment of the ‘‘poison weed of Judaism.”’ They 
extolled the labors of the ministers of the Inquisition, toiling restlessly 
to stem the tide of heresy, and they gave alarm to the dangers their be- 
loved Portugal risked by tolerating within her boundaries the Crypto- 
Jews. As a result of this approach the inquisitorial sermons constitute 
a bitter and often brutal attack against Lusitanian Jewry on several 
fronts: religious, social, racial and national. Their vehemence is such 
that it is difficult for one to take seriously the professed aim of bringing 
back these estranged brethren to the fold of the Church. 

The purpose of this article is to outline the conception of the Jew 
developed in these sermons, an image which, backed by the ecclesiastic 
prestige of the speakers, dominated for centuries the thinking of the 
Lusitanian man. 


I. THE DISPUTATION 
I. CHRISTOLOGY AND MESSIANISM 


Although we are told that only the binding force of the vow of obe- 
dience can compel a priest to undertake the task of addressing the 
perfidious Jews,2 we may assume that this was not always as dis- 


«See my forthcoming article ‘‘Portuguese sermons at autos-da-fé: introduction 
and bibliography” in Studies in Bibliography and Booklore. 

2 Francisco Pedrozo, Exhortagéo dogmatica contra a perfidia judayca .. . (Lisboa, 
1713), p. 6. [In second mention, this and all the other sermons will be identified in 
the notes only by the name of the author. Where there are several sermons by the 
same author, they will be identified by the name of the author and the respective 
date of publication.] 

In addition to the works quoted in the article mentioned above, I have been 
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tasteful a chore as we are led to believe. It offered a unique opportunity 
for showing that years of close study had not been spent in vain. 
In disputing against the archenemy of the Church, the orator could 
display his vast learning to convince everybody — (with the possible 
exception of the Marranos) — of the utter absurdity of Jewish errors. 
Traditionally the speaker was expected to overwhelm the accused 
with an impressive mass of quotes.’ This intellectual shock therapy 
shortly becomes tedious and the sermons tax rather heavily the 
patience of the modern reader. It has been remarked that in nineteen 
centuries not much has been added to the argumentation of religious 
controversies between Christians and Jews; an analysis of the sermons 
will bear out this assertion. 

A refutation of the Old Law presupposes that the difference be- 
tween the two creeds be clearly established. Repeating an error pre- 
viously made by the convert Geronimo de Santa Fé, a majority of our 
authors insist upon narrowing down these divergencies to essentially 
one problem: the Jews’ refusal to recognize Christ as their Messiah. 
This belief is ably expressed by Philipe Moreira: ‘We disagree only 
on one point: He has come or He has not come, and this is the basis 
of all our controversies.’’4 Since the acceptance of the Messianic claims 


able to consult the following studies on Jewish-Christian relationships: Hans Joachim 
Schoeps, Jtidisch-Christliches Religionsgesprach in 19 Jahrhunderten (Berlin, 1937); 
Francisca Vendrell, ‘‘La obra de polémica antijudaica de Fray Bernardo Oliver,”’ 
Sefarad, V (1945), 303-336; Bernhard Blumenkranz, Die Judenpredigt Augustins. 
Ein Beitrag zur Geschichte der juidisch-christlichen Beziehungen in den ersten Jahr- 
hunderten (Basel, 1946); Hans Joachim Schoeps, “Isaak Orobio de Castros Religions- 
disput mit Philipp van Limborch,” Judaica, II (1946), 89-105; A. Vifiayo Gonzalez, 
San Martin de Leon y su apologética antijudia (Madrid, 1948); Joaquin Carreras 
Artau, “La Allocutio super Tetragrammaton de Arnaldo de Vilanova,” Sefarad, 
IX (1949), 75-105; Cecil Roth, ‘“‘The disputation of Barcelona (1263),” Harvard 
Theological Review, XLIII (1950), 117-144, and Wilhelm Maurer, Kirche und 
Synagoge. Motive und Formen der Auseinandersetzung der Kirche mit dem Judentum 
im Laufe der Geschichte (Stuttgart, 1953). 

3 Francisco Vieyra, Sermad... (Coimbra, 1718), pp. 9-10, takes exception to 
this approach: “Nao ignoro, que em semelhantes Actos 0 comum estylo de tad 
grandes Prégadores, & insignes Mestres consiste no empenho de accumularem ao seu 
intento grande copia de sagrados textos, & Doutores Catholicos, & portentozas , 
machinas de authoridades de Rabbinos ... Mas com licenga de ta6 insignes Mestres, 
& Prégadores, as verdades de nossa Fé na6 necessita6d de ser provadas, ou defendidas, 
& muito mencs neste dia, nesta hora, & neste lugar; porque o pulpito nad he cadeira, 
em que se disputa, mas precisamente lugar em que se préga .. .”’ [The italics in this and 
all the following quotes are mine]. 

4 Philipe Moreira, Sermam... (Evora, 1630), foll. 5'-5¥; cf. Joam de Sousa 
Carvalho, Sermam . . . (Coimbra, 1697), p. 6, and Caietano de Sao Joseph, Sermam... 
(Lisboa, 1715), p. II. 
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of Christ is made the center of the dispute, the argumentation has to 
be above all Christological; considerably less attention is paid to 
Trinitarianism, Mariology, and Ecclesiology. 

The remonstrance against Jewish obstinacy starts with the fun- 
dament of all their errors: their excessive and unjustified esperanza 
(“hope”’ and ‘‘waiting’’ for the Messiah).’ They must be shown that 
they are waiting for something which already has taken place, for 
an impossibility, since Christ, the Messiah, is known to have come 
more than sixteen hundred years ago.® Their presumed virtues of 
patience and constancy are unlikely to be rewarded, since they are 
patently motivated only by ignorance and obduracy.’7 

In attempting to prove that Christ is actually the Messiah promised 
to the Jews, the priests, leaning heavily upon patristic apologetics, 
deal in detail with several time-honored topics: the prefigurations of 
Jesus; Messianic prophecies; the miracles of the Savior and the as- 
tounding triumph of his doctrine. Since this is the least original part 
of the sermons, a summary discussion will be sufficient. 


5 Jewish esperanga is scored by Manoel da Veiga, Lavra de Anfriso (Evora, 
1627), fol. 1317: ““Tu so es infiel / Que o nad conheces, improbo Israel. / Canalha 
infame que ha ta6 longos dias / Esperas cega, & triste outro Messias .. .’’ This Jewish 
belief provides the background for a number of pleasantries. Francisco Rodrigues 
Lobo in his ‘Hospital de Cupido”’ (published by Ricardo Jorge in Francisco Rodrigues 
Lobo [Coimbra, 1920], p. 375) ridicules the ‘‘. . . esperdicados por freiras . . .’’ because 
“... SGo suas esperangas como a dos Judeus, que esperam polo Messias ...’’ Vicente 
Nogueira (Cartas, ed. A. J. Lopes da Silva [Coimbra, 1929], p. 211) in a letter dated 
March 5, 1650 declares: “...em suma esperamos ao Cesar como os Judeos ao seu 
mexias.’’ And the satirist Thomaz Pinto Brandam, Pinto renascido... (Lisboa, 
1732), p. 87, makes fun of Jewish expectations: ‘‘Muita gente, sem demora, / clara- 
mente, ou escondida, / anda, nesta mesma vida, / esperando a mesma hora: / é ate 
deraé nisso agora / muitos dos que em Christo derad; / de que infiro (se o fizerad / 
fiados nas redempcoens) / que Judeos, e mais ladroens, / todos, neste Mundo, esperad.”’ 
In his ‘‘Memorial em fé de officios, ao Secretario Bertholameo de Souza Mexia”’ 
Pinto Brandam, p. 19, exploits the comic potentialities of the name Mexia: ‘“‘Este 
o Servico he, que tenho feito, / porque o Habito pesso, e ando nisto / ha tres annos 
e meyo, sem effeito; / Sempre espero 0 Mexia, para isto: / mas nad cuidem, que sou 
na fé sospeito, / a que delRey; despacheme, por Christo.”’ 

6 Thomas de Sao Cyrillo, Sermaé... (Lisboa, 1640), fol. 7’. 

7 Bento de Santo Thomas, Serm@o... (Coimbra, 1673), pp. 2-3. On Messianism 
see Israel Lévi, ‘‘L’esprit de Dieu et l’esprit de Messie,” Festkrift ... David Simon- 
sens... (K¢benhavn, 1923), pp. 100-105; Lorenz Diirr, Ursprung und Ausbau der 
israelitisch-jridischen Heilandserwartung (Berlin, 1925); Abba Hillel Silver, A listory 
of Messianic speculation in Israel (New York, 1927); Hugo Gressmann, Der Messias 
(Gottingen, 1929); Moritz Zobel, Gottes Gesalbter. Der Messias und die messianische 
Zeit in Talmud und Midrasch (Berlin, 1938) and Lev Gillet, Communion in the 
Messiah. Studies in the relationship between Judaism and Christianity (London, 1942). 
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The typological interpretation of the Scriptures is an indispensable 
component of all anti-Jewish treatises. Since the Jews were known 
to put faith only in the Old Testament, they had to be convinced that 
it was but a prefiguration of the Gospel.* In support of this interpre- 
tation the orators cite a large number of figurae. Symbols for Christ, 
to name but a few, are: Abel murdered by Cain; the ram sacrificed 
by Abraham;?° Jacob resting his head on a stone; the patriarch 
marrying two women; his blessing Ephraim with crossed arms;% 
Joseph betrayed by his brothers;'* Moses upholding the serpent of 
metal’s or breaking the tables of the Law.'® The typological exegesis, 
as usual, does not follow rigid rules, and the same Biblical personage 
can, under different circumstances, acquire a new meaning. The most 
versatile is Jacob, not only an adumbratio of Christ, but also, in his 
blindness*’? or when fighting with the angel,'® a symbol of Judaism. 

In a similar fashion the authors go to great pains to put across 
the Christological meaning of well-known passages from the prophets 
which the Jews have misinterpreted so far.t® Invariably expounded 


§ Antonio das Chagas, Sermd@o... (Lisboa, 1654), p. 35, and Pedrozo, p. 25. 
On prefiguration see Iuan Rodriguez, Sumvlas de documentos de la predicacion evan- 
gelica... (Sevilla, 1631) [especially ch. XI, fol. 16¥ ff., ‘“Que todo el Testamento 
viejo fue figura de los mysterios de el nuevo, y como.’’]; Florentino Ogara, S. L, 
“Tipologia biblica, segin S. Isidoro” in Miscelanea Isidoriana (n. p. n. d. [Sevilla, 
1936?]), pp. 135-150; Leonhard Goppelt, Typos. Die typologische Deutung des Alten 
Testaments im Neuen (Giitersloh, 1939); Jean Daniélou, “La typologie de la semaine 
au IV® siécle,”’ Recherches de Science Religieuse, XX XV (1948), 382-411; J. Coppens, 
“Les harmonies des deux Testaments,”’ Nouvelle Revue Théologique, LXXI (1949) 
345-360, and David Lerch, Jsaaks Opferung christlich gedeutet (Tiibingen, 1950). 

9 Bernardo Telles, Sermam... (Lisboa, 1709), p. 21. 

10 Pedro Corréa, Graga hebrea ... (Evora, 1627), fol. ay. 

1 Manoel da Encarnacam, Sermam ... (Lisboa, 1628), fol. 5"; Antonio Coutinho, 
Sermao... (Lisboa, 1638), fol. 3Y and Nuno Viegas, Sermam... (Lisboa, 1661), 
[Be 14 

% Joseph do Nascimento, Sermaéd... (Coimbra, 1726), pp. 17-18. 

13 Manoel da Costa Soarez, Serméo...(Coimbra, 1627), fol. Aq™ and Luis 
Alvares, Sermam... (Lisboa, 1672), p. 8. Frey Hector Pinto, Segunda parte dos 
dialogos da imagem da vida Christam (Lisboa, 1591), fol. 244'ss, dedicates chapter X 
to discussing “Por qve causa o Patriarcha Iacob cruzou os bracos na bencam dos 
filhos de losepho, & de muytos mysterios da cruz.” 

™4 Caietano de Sao Joseph, p. 7. 

*s Francisco da Costa, Sermam... (Lisboa, 1622), fol. 14'~.. 

6 Joseph de Oliveyra, Sermam ... (Coimbra, 1691), p. 24. 

™ Francisco da Costa, fol. 18°. 

18 Estevam de Sant’Anna, Serm@o ... (Lisboa, 1618), fol. rg"~. 

"9 See Eduard K6nig, Die messianischen Weissagungen des Alten Testaments 
vergleichend, geschichtlich und exegetisch behandelt (Stuttgart, 1923); Franciscus 
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are the hebdomads of Daniel,?° a topic so insistently labored that 
early in the eighteenth century two authors seem to consider it beneath 
their dignity to dwell on such a threadbare argument.” (As a curiosum 
one could mention that Diogo de Areda gives Isaiah credit for having 
foreseen that the Portuguese would defeat attempts by the Jews to 
establish their sect in the Orient.)?? 

A comparison between Old Testament prophecies and what is known 
about Christ, his life, and passion from the account of his disciples, 
leads one to think that the Holy Men who announced his arrival 
“... seem rather historians who relate the past than Prophets who 
anticipate the future.’’?3 Their declarations, of unquestionable author- 
ity even for the incredulous Jews, are corroborated by Christ’s miracles 
and by those performed in his name. By no means the least remarkable 
of these prodigies is that he and his disciples, a group of illiterate 
fishermen, were able to triumph over the greatest philosophers of 
their time, and to impose upon mankind — without force of arms’4 — 
a Law that makes no concessions to human appetites.** The great 
many miracles, wrought throughout the centuries, in confirmation of 
Christ’s doctrine are considered a bold challenge to Jewish incredulity 
since Jewry can boast of no unnatural events authorizing their 
eredence.7° 


Ceuppens, O.P., De Prophetiis messianicis in Antiquo Testamento (Rome, 1935), 
and Rafael Criado, S.J., La Sagrada Pasion en los Profetas (Madrid, 1945). 

20 Manoel da Encarnacam, fol. 2%, and Valerio de Sao Raymundo, Sermd@o... 
(Lisboa, 1663), p. 13. See Pablo Caballero Sanchez, La Profecia de las 70 semanas 
de Daniel y los destinos del pueblo judio (Madrid, 1946). 

2x Diogo da Annunciacam Justiniano, Sermam... (Lisboa, 1710), pp. 27-28, 
and Joseph do Nascimento, p. 25. An extensive list of all the prophecies which lend 
themselves to Christological interpretation is given by Domingos Barata, Sermad... 
(Evora, 1717), pp. 30-31. Isaac Orobio de Castro, La observancia de la Divina Ley de 
Mosseh, ed. Moses Bensabat Amzalak (Coimbra, 1925), pp. 39-40, makes short 
shrift of such allegorical interpretations: ‘‘Mas vos dezis.. que el sentido de todas 
estas Prophecias, deve ser mistico, alegorico, methaphorico, mas nunca Dios mando 
a Israel que sea tambien Retorico, sino que no entienda su palabra afiadiendo, ni 
quitando della. Sean las gentes en buena hora Israel mistico, methaphorico, que 
Israel se contenta con ser el verdadero Israel, decendiente de Abraham, simiente de 
Iahacob.. .’’ For the opposite view see Henri de Lubac, ‘‘Sens spirituel,’’ Recherches 
de Science Religieuse, XX XVI (1949), 542-576. 

22 Sermad... (Goa, 1644), fol. 4". 

23 Philipe Moreira, Sermam ... (Lisboa, 1646), pp. 5-6, and Francisco de Santo 
Thomas, Serm@o... (Lisboa, 1753), p. 8. 

24 Ayres de Almeida, Sermam ... (Coimbra, 1697), p. 16. 

25 Ambrosio de Iesu, Sermam ... (Lisboa, 1622), fol. 13Y. 

26 Toanne Mendes de Tavora, Sermam... (Lisboa, 1629), fol. 13"~’. 
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Proofs of the Messianic nature of Christ must not be sought only 
in the Scriptures. So undeniable is Jesus’ Messianic mission that 
metaphorical attestations thereof are.to be found even in the Talmud.?? 
A good example is an often-quoted story, allegedly taken from this 
work, about a Jew who was told by an Arab to stop ploughing his 
fields because his Messiah had been born. Asked for more particulars 
by the Jewish farmer, the Arab declared that the redeemer had been 
born in Bethlehem and that his name was the ‘‘Consolator.’’?8 

Divine Providence also strove to dissuade the Jews from their 
Messianic hopes. According to their beliefs, the Messiah was to be 
born in Bethlehem as the son of a Jewess. Triumphantly our orators 
point up that Palestine is practically the only country where the 
presence of Israelites is not tolerated: “... only in Jerusalem you 
have neither a shelter nor power or possessions, although the mas- 
ters of that city are the Turks, a people easily swayed by gifts and 
money.’’?? Their exclusion from the Holy Land is not lacking in 
mystery; it is one of the devices God has chosen to manifest to them 
that there is no longer any foundation for their expectations.°° 

Convincing as these testimonies may be, the obstinate Jews — iron- 
ically, the etymology of their name means “‘he who confesses’! — cling 


27 Manoel dos Anjos, Serm@o . . . (Evora, 1629), foll. 4’-5', refers to the following 
story, allegedly taken from the Jerusalem Talmud. A Jew, named Jacob, cured a sick 
coreligionist by placing on his head a piece of paper with the name of Jesus inscribed 
on it. When the patient learned how he had been healed, he exclaimed that he 
“, .. antes quizera morrer mil mortes, que sarar por vertude desse nome de Iesu...”’ 
The same tale appears also in Ambrosio de Jesu’s sermon, fol. 13°. 

28 Manoel Evangelista, Sermam...(Coimbra, 1619), foll. 11Y-12", and Telles, 
p. 29. See Gressmann, op. cit.; pp. 449-458. 

29 Jodo de Ceita, Serm@o... (Evora, 1624), fol. 13°~. 

3° Moreira (1646), p. 11. Isaac Orobio de Castro, Israél vengé. Ou Exposition 
naturelle des Prophéties Hébraiques que les Chrétiens appliquent a Jésus, leur prétendu 
Messie (Londres, 1770), pp. 75-76, uses the very same argument to defend his faith: 
“Quand méme les chrétiens prétendroient étre le véritable Israel & qu’ils seroient 
reconnus pour les Israélites par le peuple de Dieu, pour celui a qui sa Divine bonté 
avoit promis le Messie, sa promesse est-elle accomplie dans celui qu’ils adorent? 
Il faut pour nous le prouver qu’ils nous fassent voir comment ils sont rassemblés 
dans la terre saint que leurs peres avoient possédée. C’est le seul endroit ot ils 
doivent jouir des fruits de cet avénement; ils sont aussi épars dans différentes parties 
du monde que les Juifs les plus errants, & Jérusalem est occupée par une nation qui 
les traite avec la méme hauteur qu’ils traitent eux méme les Israélites. C’est donc 
une fausse explication que les auteurs chrétiens donnent a la prédiction du 
Prophéte...” 

3 José do Espirito Santo, Sermd@o ... (Lisboa, 1664), p. 3. ‘... Iudeo quer dizer 
cofitéte, homé q cré, & q cdfessa o G ha de crer...” See also Jospeh de Oliveyra 
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to the idea that the Messiah is still to come. Abandoning the terrain 
of theology, the priests next play upon the racial pride of the Marranos, 
emphasizing that God by incarnating as a Hebrew made the Israelites 
the most venerable of all nations.3? They underline that the Messiah 
whom the Jews are asked to trust is one of their own race, a ‘‘close 
relative”’;33 in addition, ‘‘... the cream and flower of the Church...” 
are also of Jewish origin.34 

Such sound proofs fall on deaf ears and the priests, therefore, 
attempt to do away with the objections which the Jews have in 
accepting the Messianism of the Church. Doctrinal scruples account 
only to a small degree for their obduracy. True enough, they have 
been led to believe by their spiritual guides that the Messiah will be 
merely a human being — rather than God and man at the same 
time — and that he will redeem solely Israel (instead of all mankind), 
but of greater transcendence is the fact that the Messianic con- 
cept of the Jews is a mirror of their idiosyncracies, and few know 
them better — or so they believe —than our fathers. Illustrative of 
their attitude toward Jewry is a simile by Father Francisco de 
Mendonga: 


Place in the one hand of a child a diamond worth 30,000 
cruzados; place in the other a three-penny apple. Let the child 
choose. It will regard the diamond and toss it away as if it were 
worthless. It will look at the apple and it will surely want to 
keep it. Here you have an example of Israel. Silver, gold, earthly 
possessions — that is to say a child’s treasures — are venerated 
and enshrined in their soul. But Divine Grace, heavenly glory, 
God Himself, their true Messiah, their Redeemer Jesus Christ, 
all these, true and solid possessions, beneath their feet, utterly 
despised.35 


A people so engrossed in material pursuits is unlikely to heed Him 
who teaches that worldly possessions must be scorned. Conversely, 
they will never tire of waiting for a Savior conceived as a dispenser of 
wealth and honor. “. . . this error arises’ — writes Antonio Coutinho — 
“from their being so coarse, materialistic and given over to earthly 
things that they no longer pine for Heaven and eternal blessings, 
and they cling so much to the flesh that they are no longer concerned 


(1691), p. 30 and Diogo da Annunciacam Justiniano, Sermam... (Lisboa, 1705), 
p. 45. 

32 Alvaro Leitao, Sermdo ... (Lisboa, 1666), pp. 26-27. 

33 Barata, p. 69. 

34 Ambrosio de Jesu, fol. 5%; see also Ceita, fol. 5. 

35 Serma@o ... (Coimbra, 1619), p. 9. 
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with the spirit . . .”3° And Valerio de Sao Raymundo echoes: “.. . all 
their bliss and their desires are centered on worldly possessions, for 
not even in their dreams do they remember Heaven.’’37 Not redemp- 
tion from sin is the aspiration of the Jews, but a pleasure-filled life 
or, to use the ingenious formula of Manoel Fagundes: “... you are 
pursuing two paradises at the same time, so that you will enjoy on 
earth that of the Mahometans, and in Heaven that of the Christians.’’3® 

Thus the Jewish concept of the Messiah can be traced for its 
origin to both an innate longing for temporal goods and to an equally 
compelling urge to find some subterfuge for not recognizing Christ. 
Since Jesus was poor, for contradiction’s sake the Jewish savior had 
to be a powerful, wealthy man, surrounded by a fabulous entourage, 
ready to subdue by force all those who held the Jews in captivity. 
“But listen to the qualities of the Messiah whom they are expecting .. . 
Surrounded with great pomp and secular splendor... With a larger 
following and more women than Solomon had... Very powerful in 
arms and mighty in warfare so that He will be able to free them from 
the servitude they are enduring... Let the kings beware of such 
vassals as the Jews are, for they hope that their Messiah will destroy 
all the monarchs in whose lands they live. ..’’39 It is especially the 
secular powers associated with this Messianic ideal which give rise to 
the indignation of our authors. They feel that on the basis of such a 
criterion Alexander, Caesar or Nero should be classified as redeemers.?° 

Our priests are cognizant of the fact that in the Talmud there are 
Messianic legends which contrast sharply with the ideal they have 
commented on as representing Jewish beliefs. Reversing completely 
their position, the fathers pretend that only a strict, textual inter- 
pretation would be suitable for these tales. Their approach is motivated 
by the desire to ridicule Judaism by all possible means. The amaze- 
ment of the Catholic audience at the ultimate goal of Jewish expecta- 
tions must have given way to laughter when they learned that, 


36 Op. cit.; fol. 5". Gil Vicente, Didlogo sobre a Resurreigao (in Obras, J. V. Barreto 
Feio e J. G. Monteiro eds. (Lisboa, 1843], I, 352) also derides the worldly character 
of the Jews’ Messianic ideal: ‘‘Porque essas farturas que a terra antremette, / Forao 
creadas pera os animaes, / E que o Deu poderoso essas cousas taes / Nao nas estima, 
nem da, nem promette; / E que o Mexias, / Se bem entendermos nossas profecias, / 
Nao vinha a fartar os corpos de mel.” 

37 Op. cit.; p. 12. 

38 Sermam ... (Coimbra, 1625), p. 21. 

39 Ceita, fol. 8". 

4° Francisco de Santa Maria, Sermam... (Lisboa, 1706), p. 30. For a defense 
of the Jews’ conception of the Messiah see Orobio de Castro, La observancia . . ., 
pp. 46-47. 
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according to some rabbis, the Messiah went begging for alms in 
Rome.#? Nor do the orators find it difficult to make short shrift of a 
Messiah unable to leave his island’ or hidden in the Caspian moun- 
tains.43 The large number of Messiahs accepted by the Jews — Diogo 
da Annunciagam Justiniano compiled a list of fourteen44 — also vin- 
dicates the utter absurdity of Jewish expectations. 

There are, as we have seen, many flaws in the Messianism of the 
Jews. None is more incensing than the assertion that the arrival of 
the Messiah has been delayed because a great many Hebrews have 
accepted conversion. ‘‘Surely you have a most sensitive Messiah’? — 
Joao de Ceita retorts —; ‘‘simply because a few Jews became sincere 
Christians, He has as yet not shown Himself. On the other hand, the 
vast majority who have rejected Christ could not induce Him to 
come.’’45 The flimsiness of this argument is its best refutation. 


4« Accursio de Sao Pedro, Sermam ... (Evora, 1644), fol. 9', and Sousa Carvalho, 
iD. 06 

4 Mendes de Tavora, fol. 21%: “Outros fingirad que elle esta em hia Ilha no mar 
Oceano muito perto de terra firme, mas que o estreito nao se pode nauegar, se nao 
nos Sabbados, & que nestes dias se nao pode caminhar, céforme a vossa Ley, & que 
assi O nado podeis ver.”’ 

43 Diogo da Annunciagam Justiniano (1705), p. II. 

44 Op. cit.; p. 38. Manoel dos Anjos, Serm@o... (Evora, 1615), p. 29, describes 
Jewish gullibility in matters pertaining to the expected Messiah with a striking 
metaphor: ‘‘Em fim sois como os Cabritinhos que em sahindo do curueyro a primeyra 
cousa com que topao seja homem seja bruto de qualquer sorte, logo se arremegad 
a elle como se fora a May propria.” 

David Neto, Respuesta al sermon, predicado por el Argobispo de Cangranor... 
(Villa-Franca, 1729 [?]), p. 68 stresses that a nation which embraced so enthusias- 
tically the Messianic cult of the lost king Dom Sebastiao should show more under- 
standing for the Jews’ willingness to accept a few pseudo-Messiahs: “Por ventura 
no huvo, y hay en Portugal hasta el dia de oy, quien espera al Rey Don Sebastian? 
no uvo en los passados siglos, uno que fingid serlo? y no se escrivieron Libros en su 
abono? Pues si esto sucede en una Nacion libre, solo por la ancia de rever un Rey que 
estimava: que mucho padeciese semejante engafio, una Nacion oprimida; con la 
Esperanga de ver un Rey que Dios le tiene prometido?”’ For Neto’s vindication of 
Judaism see Jakob J. Petuchowski, The theology of Haham David Nieto. An eighteenth 
century defense of the Jewish tradition (New York, 1954). 

45 Ceita, fol. 9°. Cf. Francisco de S. Maria, p. 20. Orobio de Castro, La obser- 
vancia ..., Pp. 73, attributes the prolonged captivity of Israel to the fact that many 
of his brethren renounced the faith of their fathers: “‘. . . puede ser que per los muchos 
deste pueblo que dexando la aliansa que havia hecho con Dios abrasaron el Xptia- 
nismo papista, padesen tan larga cauptividad siendo innumerables las familias 
Israeliticas G entraron a la Yglezia Papistica en todos los siglos, pues no ay Monas- 
terio de Frayles que en Espafia no conste de hijos de Iudios, los Clerigos, los mismos 
Inquisidores, todos son, o tienen parte desta Nacion, y quasy todas las familias de 
Portugal...” 
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2. MARIOLOGY AND TRINITARIANISM 


The understanding of divine truth-is too serious a matter for more 
than infrequent jests about Jewish gullibility, for the speakers realize 
that fanciful tales alone do not account for the obstinacy of the ac- 
cused. One of the great difficulties for the Judaizers is the mystery of 
the Virgin Birth of Christ. They refuse to believe that Mary con- 
ceived ‘‘... without the knowledge of man...,’’ remaining a Virgin 
after the birth of Jesus, a miracle clearly forecast by the prophets.*° 
Following the Letter of Rabbi Samuel, the priests point out the perti- 
nent passages in Isaiah [7.14 ‘‘Behold, a virgin shall conceive, and 
bear a son, and shall call his name Immanuel’’] and in Jeremiah [31.22 
“For the Lord hath created a new thing in the earth, A woman shall 
compass a man’’].47 The doubt of the Jews is all the harder to under- 
stand since they readily believe that the bottom of the Red Sea 
remained covered with flowers after they had crossed it; nevertheless, 
they deny that “...the Son of God... could pass from the womb 
of a Mother to this world without withering the beautiful flowers and 
virginal roses of his Divine Mother.’’4® As a last — and perhaps 
more effective — recourse, another appeal is made to the national 
pride of the accused: Mary, being a Jewess, should command their 
veneration.‘? 


Although repeatedly the claim is advanced that the only significant 
difference between Judaism and Catholicism is whether or not the 
Messiah has come, there is ample evidence that the preachers were 
cognizant of the much broader range of divergencies between the two 


4 Antonio das Chagas, pp. 19-20. See P. Alberto Colunga, O.P., “La Madre 
del Mesias en el Antiguo Testamento,” La Ciencia Tomista, LXXVII (1950), 68-83. 

47 Carta, que hum rabbino chamado Samvel, escreveo a ovtro rabbino chamado 
Isaac ..., tr. Francisco Fernandez Prata (Lisboa, 1673), p. 19. See also Evangelista, 
fol. 6", and Bernardo de Castelbranco, Sermad... (Coimbra, 1714), p. 7. 

8 Leitao, p. 24. It bears mentioning that for Father José do Espirito Santo, 
pp. 3-4, the crossing of the Red Sea by the Jews is a praefiguratio of baptism. 

A traditional argument of the Jewish-Christian controversy, the famous ‘‘Siloh”’ 
passage is often discussed in Iberian anti-Semitic tracts. See loam Baptista d’ Este, 
Dialogo entre discipvlo, e mestre catechizante (Lisboa, 1621), fol. 140’; Fernad Ximenes 
de Aragao, Dovtrina Catholica... (Lisboa, 1625), fol. 85", and Benito Remigio 
Noydens, Visita general, y espiritval colirio de los ivdios .. . (Madrid, 1662), p. 88. 
Cf. also Neto’s refutation, op. cit.; p. 48. (I have been unable to consult A. Pos- 
nanski, Schiloh. Ein Beitrag zur Geschichte der Messiaslehre [Leipzig, 1904)]). 

49 Leitao, p. 25. 
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faiths. The priests point out that a Messiah, who is conceived as God 
and man is unacceptable to their Neo-Christian listeners who, in their 
malice or ignorance, pretend that to believe in God the Father and 
God the Son (the Messiah) implies renouncing monotheism. The Mes- 
siahship of Jesus cannot be explained without taking up as well the 
more intricate problem of the Trinity. No longer can one rely ex- 
clusively upon reason: faith has to provide a key to this mystery. 

This does not mean, however, that Scriptural testimonies for 
Trinitarianism are lacking. Typological exegesis again comes up with 
a remarkable number of prefigurations such as the three men appearing 
to Abraham, the wood, the fire and the sword with which Isaac was 
to be sacrificed, or the three stones upon which Jacob rested his head.5° 
Revelations of the Holy Trinity are also found in Exodus [34.6 ‘“‘And 
the Lord ... proclaimed, The Lord, the Lord God, merciful and 
gracious...’’] and in Isaiah [6.3 ‘‘Holy, holy, holy is the Lord of 
hosts... .’’].5' Even grammatical subtleties are pressed into the service 
of proselytism. The use of the “‘plural’’ Elohim together with the verb 
bara in the singular demonstrates that Divine wisdom employs the 
most hidden devices to reveal that God is one and trine.’? Credit 
for all this erudition can rightly be claimed by Galatin who pro- 
vided our fathers with doctrinal ammunition against his former 
co-religionists.53 

Jewish pertinacity in denying the Trinity reflects the attitude of a 
people who fail to realize that the ineffable mysteries of Divine nature 
go beyond the limitations of human intelligence.54 Some Marranos, 


5° Manoel Pereyra, Sermam... (Lisboa, 1683), pp. 10-12. For a defense of 
Trinitarianism against Jewish unbelievers see P. Diego de Iturrate, tr., La Verda- 
dera Fé triunfante en la explicacion de el incomprehensible Mysterio de la Santissima 
Trinidad, al siempre ciego, miserable y obstinado Hebraismo, en forma de disputa entre 
el Christiano, y el Hebreo; finalmente resuelta a favor de la Verdad: esto es, que no se 
puede dar Dios, sino Uno en Essencia, y Trino en Personas. Obra, y estudio de Jayme 
Cavalli .. . (Madrid, 1772). [This work was unknown to Meyer Kayserling.] 

st Antonio das Chagas, pp. 15-16, and Antonio Ferreyra, Demonstragam da 
verdade de nossa Sancta Fee... (Evora, 1670), p. 13. 

s? Diogo da Annunciacam Justiniano (1710), p. 20. Este, op. cit.; fol. 3, offers 
a Trinitarian interpretation of the verb bard: “‘A primeira letra daquella palabra 
bara, criou, he beth, a qual significa ben, filho, a segunda he resc, que significa ruac, 
que quer dizer Espiritu, & a terceira he Aleph, que significa Ab, que he Pay. Con- 
sideremos tambem, que nesta palaura bara, que quer dizer criou, esta incluso, Pay, 
Filho, & Espirito santo, & esta he a satissima Trindade...” 

83 Ximenes de Aragao, op. cit.; fol. 124"-Y, and Vieyra, p. 12, recognize their 
indebtedness to Galatin. 

54 Francisco de Santa Maria, p. 22. 
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carrying their daring to the extreme, even brazenly affirm that Trini- 
tarianism — and the cult of imagess> — clearly identify the Catholics 
as idolaters.s° Practical rather than theological arguments are em- 
ployed for the rebuttal. God’s attitude toward idolaters is well known; 
the favors which He so freely bestows on the Catholics while at 
the same time increasing the punishment of the Jews are the best 
vindication of Catholicism. 


3. APOLOGY OF THE NEW LAW, ECCLESIOLOGY 


The Jews should be the very last people to lay idolatry to others since 
this abominable vice so often disgraced their nation in pre-Christian 
times. By a strange paradox the worship of idols ceased among the 
Jews after the crucifixion of Christ and from then on they adhered 
scrupulously to Mosaic Law.57 Nothing, however, could be more erro- 
neous than the assumption that they had purged themselves of their 
former weakness. Idolatry remained with them, but in a guise: the 
stubborn adherence to their now invalid creed. Contrary to Jewish 
belief, the Old Law was not meant to be perennial and was abrogated 


5s Barata, p. 64. Cf. Vicente da Costa Mattos’ anecdote (Breve discvrso contra 
a heretica perfidia do tvdaismo ... [Lisboa, 1622], fol. 60%): ‘‘...hum christao nouo 
dos que vendem panos de linho, vendo que outro seu companheiro enfermara de 
sorte, G era necessario contemporisar com os vizinhos, (que visitandoo podiao notar 
nao auer imagé algtia naquella casa) buscou htia da Virgem nossa Senhora, que lhe 
pos defronte da cama, a qual vendo o tal doente, gritaua dizendo que lhe tirassem 
daly aquillo, que lhe fazia dér de cabega, que as imagens aborrecem elles principal- 
mente...” 

Menasseh ben Israel, Vindiciae Judaeorum...(n. p., 1656), p. 17, offers the 
following comment on the cult of images: “. . . if by chance an Israelite should passe 
by a Church, that had images on the outside, and at that time a thorn should run 
into his foot, he may not stoop to pull it out, because he that should see him, might 
suspect he bowed to such an image.” 

36 Orobio de Castro, La observancia..., pp. 68-69, writes: “...solamente 
aquellos que o de su coragon, o por violencia entraron en el Xptianismo, cayeron 
nessegariamente en el peccado de la ydolatria, en Espafia...y en ydolatria tan 
abominable . . . adorando el pan por Dios, y dos palos cruzados, como al mismo Dios, 
infinitos hombres muertos, sin numero de ymagines y figuras de los animales brutos. 
Al cordero de S: Agnes, la perdis de S: Nicolas, el puerco de S: Anton, el toro de S: 
Marcos, los huessos de los finados, los sucios liensos de sus cuerpos, y en fin la anciana 
ydolatria, ni tubo tantos Dioses y Diosas, ni tan abominables irracionales cozas 
aquien diesse adoragion y Div®: culto...” 

For a refutation of Orobio de Castro’s contention see Este, Didlogo . . ., fol. 27~, 
Noydens, op. cit.; p. 45, and Francisco de Santa Maria, pp. 24-25. 

57 Christovam de Almeida, Sermam ... (Lisboa, 1664), p. 49. 
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with the birth of Jesus.5* Consequently, to seek salvation through 
Judaism is sheer madness.5? 

By means of striking comparisons our authors seek to impress 
upon the condemned the fact that their religion has been truncated. 
Ambrosio de Jesu writes: “I hold that Judaism is today like the 
Dead Sea of Judea. No life is created in it. In this Dead Sea of the 
Jews which we see here, everything today is dead. They have only 
a few ceremonies left, all false and meaningless. Although they appear 
to be fruitful, they are completely sterile . . .’’°° Moses, their venerable 
legislator, is seen as a speaker who, after having delivered a graceful 
and polished discourse, gives up his chair to the next orator.*! Christ, 
who occupied the rostrum after him, so perfected his doctrine that 
the Law of Grace is in every respect superior to the Old Law, which 
may only be considered its shadow. The demands which the New 
Testament makes upon the faithful attest to its greatness: the Catholic 
is required to believe in mysteries which human reason strives to 
understand in vain; he is compelled to observe a form of conduct 
which clashes with his own inclinations. Correspondingly great are 
the guerdons it proffers, since temporary rewards are replaced by 
spiritual ones.®%3 

A contrast similar to that between the Old Law (Ley cansada) 
and the Law of Grace is also to be observed in the antagonism between 
the Church and the Synagogue. Francisco Vieyra brings this opposi- 
tion into focus by a string of antithetical allegories: ‘“The Synagogue 
is a confused labyrinth which, having roads leading to perdition, 
does not offer you a single door to salvation. It is a bramble of pricking 
thorns. It is a sea of ferocious lions. It is an Egypt of tears and tor- 
ments. It is a confused Babel. It is a cemetery of bones. It is a pur- 
gatory for living people. It is an Inferno of desperate men. Quite the 
contrary holds true for the Catholic Church. It is a Heaven inspired 


58 Luis da Silva, Sermam ... (Lisboa, 1674), p. 22, and Barata, p. 40. See Miguel 
de Barrios’ (Daniel Levi de Barr[iJos’) defense of Mosaic Law, Metros nobles... 
(Amsterdam, n. d.), p. 5: ‘‘Que religion o que secta / huvo, ni hay entre la gente, / 
que con el tiempo no acabe, / que de un modo persevere. / Mas la Mosayca Verdad, / 
escollo entre olas crueles, / ni se muda en el combate, / ni en la tempestad perece. / 
...Y la [i. e. Ley] de Dios es tan firme / por el pueblo menos fuerte, / que ni el 
asalto la abate, / ni en la esclavitud fenece. /” 

59 Pedro Corréa, fol. 4". 

60 Ambrosio de Jesu, foll. 13’-14". 

6t Accursio de Sao Pedro, fol. 4*~’. 

6 Diogo Cesar, Sermam ... (Lisboa, 1649), p. 27. 

63 Pedro Corréa, fol. 5¥; Costa Soarez, fol. B3™; Sebastiao do Couto, Sermao... 
(Lisboa, 1627), fol. 16%, and Silva, pp. 20-21. 
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with virtues. It is an earthly Paradise filled with flowers. It is a 
Potosi of wealth. It is infinitely rich in precious jewels.’’*4 God’s 
protection of the Church is in keeping with the perfection of its 
doctrine. Judaism, like a wife unworthy of trust, remained locked up 
in Palestine. Catholicism, on the contrary, could not be walled in 
and continues to triumph in every part of the earth. The successful 
propagation of Catholicism stands out the more vividly in view of 
the outright rejection of Mosaic Law by all the nations except the 
Israelites. 


4. COMMON SENSE REASONS: THE REJECTION OF 
ISRAEL AND THE DIASPORA 


Our authors like to imagine that the Jews, unable to counter the 
motivos da fé (the previously explained theological arguments), far 
from accepting the truth revealed to them, steadfastly hide behind 
their ignorance. Their rabbis, the Jews assert, could find the proper 
rebuttals which they in their simplicity cannot adduce. Such a subter- 
fuge is of no avail as far as the last great argument in the century-old 
dispute between Christianity and Judaism is concerned. Scholarship is 
not required to grasp the veracity of this statement; daily experience 
argues this point more convincingly than the Doctors of the Church. 

Before God sent Christ, His Messiah, the relationship between 
God and the Jews was such that one could properly speak of Israel 
as His first-born people.*? The Hebrews belonged to the House of God, 
“... they had Him within their walls... He lived among them.’’® 


64 Viegas, pp. 19-20. The Spanish dramatist Juan Pérez de Montalban (1602— 
1638) wrote an auto sacramental, El Polifemo, which deals with the dispute between 
the Church and the Synagogue. See H. Pflaum, Die religidse Disputation in der 
europdischen Dichtung des Mittelalters. Erste Studie. Der allegorische Streit zwischen 
Synagoge und Kirche (Genéve, 1935), pp. 87-91. For a related study see Margaret 
Schlauch, ‘“The Allegory of Church and Synagogue,”’ Speculum, XIV (1939), 448-464. 

6 Francisco da Costa, fol. 17%. 

6 Antonio das Chagas, pp. 32-33. Ceita, fol. 9¥, stresses that the number of 
followers by itself does not authorize a religion: ‘‘...nao imagineis q dais credito 
a ley cO a multidao q de vos prendé, & cada dia sae sambenitados, & reconciliados, 
ou para ir mais ao certo, mais judeus (porg desta maneira melhor q a vossa seria a 
heresia de Arrio q inficionou todo 'o mundo; & a de Luthero, & Caluino, que so em 
Franca, & Alemanha tem mais gente, do G vos em toda a Europa: & a ceita de 
Mafamede q leua a mor parte de Africa, & Assia.”’ 

67 Estevam de Sant’Anna, fol. 5"; Francisco da Costa, fol. 17; Alvaro da Costa, 
Sermao...{MS, preached in Coimbra, May 7, 1634], fol. 6", and Thomas de Sao 
Cyrillo, fol. 2°. 

68 Bento de Sequeira, Sermam ... (Lisboa, 1642), fol. Bs". 
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On many occasions God showed deep concern for the fate of His 
people, and the favors He bestowed upon them aroused the envy 
and admiration of other nations.°? Then suddenly the Jews lost their 
kingdom, their Temple, their prophets, their priesthood, the Promised 
Land, their Law and their liberty — and they would have lost even 
more, had there been more to lose.7? This radical change in the Lord’s 
attitude toward Israel cannot be glossed over as just one among the 
many punishments inflicted from time to time upon the nation when it 
rebelled against its God. The Jews must have committed a crime of 
such gravity that Divine Justice could show neither pity nor forgive- 
ness: the heinous offense which brought about a complete reversal in 
the history of Jewry was deicide. This is the cornerstone of the indict- 
ment of Judaism and the Jews. In every single sermon fullest attention 
is given to Jewish responsibility for the murder of Christ. The aim 
of this emphasis is twofold: to arouse the religious fervor of the 
Christian audience and to impress upon the accused the enormity 
of their crime. A thorough description of Jewish atrocities is instru- 
mental in driving this point home. A good example is Bernardo de 
Castelbranco’s treatment of the passion of Jesus, “...whom your 
forefathers arrested, whipped, slapped, insulted, mocked, wounded, 
hurt and nailed to a Cross between wicked thieves. Finally, after 
harassing him to death, they shamefully murdered him.’’” The priests 
feel eminently justified in implicating the Marranos in this nefarious 
murder, because, as Saint Augustine wrote, to deny Christ is tanta- 
mount to crucifying him once more.” 

The task of meting out their just deserts to the culprits was not 


69 Moreira (1646), p. 13, and Viegas, pp. 6-7. 

7° Mendonca (1619), p. 45. 

= Castelbranco, pp. 27-28. Orobio de Castro, Israél vengé..., p. 98, dryly 
comments: ‘‘...l’on ne scgauroit accuser les Juifs de l’avoir fait mourir, puisque 
suivant la doctrine chrétienne il n’étoit venu au monde que pour céla. Les Israélites 
ont donc exécuté par cette mort le décret de la justice divine & les chrétiens leur 
doivent leur salut. Avec quelle ingratitude paient-ils la plus importante obliga- 
tion!...’’ See Karl Ludwig Schmidt, ‘“‘Der Todesprozess des Messias Jesus. Die 
Verantwortung der Juden, Heiden und Christen fiir die Kreuzigung Jesu Christi,” 
Judaica, 1 (1945), 1-40, and Jules Isaac, ‘‘Le crime de déicide”’ in Jésus et Israél 
(Paris, 1948), pp. 349-549. 

Fray Rodrigo de Yepes published a palpably fraudulent ‘Copia de la sentencia 
que pronuncio Poncio Pilato contra Iesu Christo nuestro Sefior’”’ as part of his 
Tractado y descripcion breue y cdpendiosa de la tierra Sancta de Palestina (Madrid, 
1583), foll. 86-88". 

7 Manoel Rebello, Sermdo... (Lisboa, 1638), fol. 14°; Joseph de Oliveyra, 
Sermam ... (Coimbra, 1707), pp. 33-34; Caietano de Sao Joseph, p. 4, and Joseph 
do Nascimento, p. 28. 
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left to human justice alone. True enough, the Inquisition has seen to 
it that the blood of Christ has finally fallen upon the descendants of 
his victimizers. But only God Himself, by dispersing them over the 
whole world, could fulfill the prophecy of Isaiah (22.18) that the 
Israelites would be like a ball tossed into a large country.73 “. . . with- 
out God, Law or King. . .’’74— this phrase best sums up the severity 
of their plight, a captivity which has lasted for more than sixteen 
centuries. Like gypsies they are forced from one country to the other,” 
since they do not have even a palm of earth they can call their own, a 
blessing not denied the most barbarous nations.7® For the Jews the 
world is but a gigantic prison.77 Nowhere will they be granted per- 
manent residence, and even all their money is insufficient to acquire 
a homestead; at best, they can hope to secure temporary lodgings from 
which they will be expelled shortly afterwards.7* The reason for their 
world-wide dispersal is evident. Just as human justice exhibits in four 
directions the parts of an executed criminal’s body, so had God ex- 
posed the quarters of this nation in the four corners of the earth. And 
to the inquiry as to why this people has been quartered, the same 
answer should always be given: because they have murdered their 
Messiah.79 

The sharp and shocking contrast between the Jews’ former glory 
and their present wretched state provides the orators with an excel- 
lent opportunity for the use of a “black and white’’ technique in which 
they excel. With rhetorical virtuosity they dwell upon the Hebrews’ 
enviable past so that their present misery will become more clearly 
measurable. For greater effect the Jews of pre-Christian times are 


raised above the admired models of classical antiquity: “... a gust of 

wind was the fame of the Greeks in comparison with yours; you ob- 

scured the Goths... and left even the Caesars far behind . . .’’’° Bento 
73 Francisco da Costa, foll. 8’-9". 74 Pedrozo, p. 22. 


75 Accursio de Sao Pedro, fol. 11°. 

7 Andre Gomez, Sermao ... (Lisboa, 1621), foll. 8Y-9". 

77 Mendonga (1619), p. 37, and Moreira (1630), fol. 15”. See also Coutinho’s 
strange interpretation of the travels of Benjamin de Tudela (fol. 9"): ““E o que mais 
encarece esta cegueira, he o testimunho de ht curioso Iudeo Benjamin filho de Ionas, 
que ha menos de quatrocentos annos sahio de Nauarra, deo hiia volta a toda Asia, 
Africa, & Europa, para c6 os olhos ver o estado que tinhao os Iudeos espalhados pelo 
mundo; & em tudo o que reuolueo, nao achou que possuissem principados, né lugares 
hdrados, antes todos desterrados, tendeiros, bufarinheiros, cardadores, tintureiros, 
rendeiros.”’ 

78 Francisco da Costa, fol. 9°. 

79 Moreira (1630), fol. 14". Cf. Costa Mattos, op. cit.; fol. 29°. 

80 Mendes de Tavora, fol. 5°. 
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de Sequeira, evoking with true saudade Israel’s remote history, lets 
himself fall into a sentimental tone, worthy of a pastoral novel: 
‘“.... however, memories of happiness, a knowledge of past blessings, 
make one feel more keenly the anguish and woe of the present. One’s 
suffering grows by comparison with the joy and glory of lost bliss.’’® 

The trials and tribulations which the Jews have had to endure for 
the last sixteen hundred years in every country — the via de experien- 
cia — should suffice to eradicate even the last vestiges of a belief in 
the Mosaic Law. But Jewish alienation (desaccordo) — or resource- 
fulness — has always a retort ready, which the priests quickly explain 
away. Their captivity, they assert, is not intended as a punishment; 
rather it is to enable them to teach the nations among which they 
reside.” This claim is hardly worthy of serious consideration, since 
the Jews, unlike the Apostles, do not preach their faith openly. A 
semblance of truth, however, is not wanting in the contention that 
God often afflicts those whom He wishes to try so that He may later 
on heap His blessings upon them. Basing themselves on such incidents 
narrated in the Bible, some Jews hold that their present calamitous 
state is to be interpreted as temporal, but not as eternal chastise- 
ment.*3 This sophism can stand no further scrutiny. One can scarcely 
overlook that, while God may test certain individuals, He has never 
put on trial a nation asa whole. Besides, an examination of the Biblical 
episodes in question shows that their longest previous captivity 
lasted for seventy years; never before has reconciliation been put off 
for such a long time. The withholding of divine favors from the Jews 
for a period of centuries then confirms that they are being punished 
as obstinate sinners not as beloved sons.*4 


5. BLINDNESS AS CAUSE OF HERESY 


Divine retribution for the death of Christ, Francisco de Santo Thomas 
asserts, not only changed the temporal state of the Jews, it also 
brought about severe spiritual punishments. The most serious of these 
is Jewish blindness (cegueyra) which prevents them from understanding 
the true cause of their misfortunes.*’ A prefiguration of their benight- 


8t Op. cit. (1642), fol. A3v. 

82 Telles, pp. 22-23. 

83 Francisco da Costa, fol. 15’, and Couto, fol. 9°. 

84 Couto, fol. 18", and Mendes de Tavora, fol. 6°. 

8s Francisco de Santo Thomas, pp. 22-23. Orobio de Castro, La observancia .. ., 
p. 42, comments as follows on Jewish blindness: ‘“‘Dezid Senor qual propheta ¢ego 
los ojos, y ensurdecio las orejas de toda la Asiria, la China, Tartaria Percia, Arabia, 
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edness is the veil of Moses; as Saint Paul has pointed out, the veil 
worn by modern Jews covers their heart as well as their eyes so that 
the rays of truth cannot reach them.** Although all the orators agree 
that blindness and deafness are the main obstacles to a spiritual cure 
of the Jews, they do not always see them as chastisement for their 
deicide.*7 We are reminded that Saint Augustine distinguished three 
kinds of Jewish cegueyra in accordance with its origin: it may derive 
from a spirit of rebellion, from greed, or from ignorance. *® 

But whatever the origin of this blindness, it has become a character 
trait of the Jew and is therefore a factor to be reckoned with. Many 
of the authors are under no illusions as to the ultimate outcome of 
their evangelical exertions. Quite often we are told right at the begin- 
ning of the sermons that an attempt to convert the Jews is not only 
an ungrateful task, but also one bordering on the impossible. An ac- 
cumulation of images of frustration serves to bring into focus the 
futility of their endeavor. Francisco da Costa writes: “I fear, my 
lord, that to preach your Faith to these people will be like crying aloud 
in the wilderness; like writing in water without leaving a trace; like 
sowing in sand with no hope of harvest; like hammering an anvil 
to no avail: in short, it is as if one attempted with a human voice 
and a human arm to break through a diamond, wearing oneself out 
with but scant success, if any.’’®® loanne Mendes de Tavora, addressing 
the Inquisitors in particular, questions whether one should not dispense 
altogether with the sermons so that Jewish stubbornness would not 
impair the prestige of the doctrine preached to them: “‘It is the doctrine 
of Galen that when a patient comes to a state where the physician 
despairs for his life, he ought not to administer the remedies which 
restored health to other sick people lest their reputation suffer. This 
disease [i.e. Judaism] Gentlemen, is mortal. It has lasted for more 
than sixteen hundred years. These people are paralytics, and today, 
in accordance with the pulse which we have taken, there is no longer 
any hope for their improvement. Let us, therefore, not give them the 


Turquia, toda la America, La Africa, con tal inmerables [sic] Naciones que no admiten 
al Masiah, ni su Lei, y estan avn en la antiguedad gentilica, y Paganismo, y la mayor 
parte del mundo en el Mahometismo Y aun de los Xptianos qual Prophecia los 
gego y engroso, para que la mayor parte sean ydolatras, Cismaticos, herejes. Veis 
aqui como no estan Israel ciegos por essa maldicgion, pues quasi todo el mundo no 
admite vuestra doctrina.”’ 

*° The symbolism of the veil of Moses is an often debated topic. See Mendonca 
(1619), p. 33; Costa Soarez, foll. A5’Y-A6", and Moreira (1630), fol. 3’. 

87 Estevam de Sant’Anna, fol. 3¥; Manoel da Encarnacgam, fol. 5’, and Alvares, 
Dp: 5 
88 Rebello, foll. 2-3", and Vieyra, p. 10. 89 Op. cit.; fol. 2". 
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medicines that have cured others or they will lose their reputation 
for healing.’’°° Other authors disclaim in advance any responsibility 
for their limited success by pointing out that they cannot be expected 
to succeed with mere arguments where Christ failed with his miracles.” 

Such objections are purely academic, for the orators know only 
too well that “. .. the Holy Church does not stop shouting . . .’’,% al- 
though the results may not meet the expectations. For our priests 
there is no doubt that only Christ himself can overcome Jewish 
obduracy and to him they turn in a dramatic gesture, imploring his 
indispensable assistance. Jesus is asked to turn his cross into a pulpit 
as a last recourse for saving those whom God once had called His 
sons: ‘‘Preach to them, Incarnate Wisdom, preach to them from the 
pulpit of your Cross, because only such a sermon will bear fruit in 
these your sons.. .’’% 


II. ON JEWIsH AND MARRANO RELIGION 


It should be firmly established by now that neither ‘‘authorities”’ 
(testimonies from the Scriptures) nor ‘‘experience’’ (the sufferings 
of Israel) can induce the Jews to renounce the religion of their fathers. 
The excellence of a creed for which year after year so many inquisi- 
torial victims sacrifice life, honor, and wealth deserves extended com- 
ment, and the fathers do not turn from the task of enlightening both 
the Catholic audience and the accused on the salient features of 
Judaism. The data presented — either outright falsifications or ma- 
terial arbitrarily separated from its context — illustrate the extra- 
vagance of the Jewish faith. This technique may aptly be termed 
“negative persuasion,” for it is believed that an elucidation of Jewish 
“stupidity and delirium” (dilirios & estultitias), along with a careful 


9° Op. cit.; fol. 4". Cf. Cesar, p. 3, and Sousa Carvalho, p. 19. 

x Gomez, fol. 2%; Antonio Corréa, Trilogio Catholico... (Lisboa, 1682), p. 1; 
Oliveyra (1691), p. 8, and Diogo da Annunciacgam Justiniano (1710), pp. 9-10. 

92 Mendes de Tavora, fol. 4”. In defense of this approach Manoel dos Anjos 
(1629), fol. 22", refers to an anecdote about Ignatius de Loyola: ‘‘Aquelle grande 
santo, & Apostolico vara6 de nossos tempos Mestre Ignacio da sancta Copanhia de 
Iesu, prégaua em todos os sermGes & praticas contra judeus, & perguntado de hi 
douto Religioso, como sempre pregaua contra elles, trabalhando em vao, & endure- 
cendose elles mais como o lodo com os rayos do sol, respondeo. Conué padre, afron- 
tando, desfauorecendo, & deshonrando aos judeus honrar a Christo de qué elles sam 
tam inimigos.”’ 

93 Christovam de Almeida, p. 58. Sousa Carvalho, p. 24: ‘“‘Assim o espero de vos 
oh summa verdade! que dessa Cruz a ensinais de cadeira, como Mestre...” Cf. 
Francisco da Costa, fol. 27. 
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exegesis of Biblical quotes, might create the desired change of heart.% 
To attain this aim the preachers must first discredit the rabbis who 
are deliberately responsible for the misbelief of their disciples. ‘‘I have 
found’ — Bento de Santo Thomas writes — ‘‘that to set a blind man 
on his right road the first thing called for is to remove any obstacles 
from his path; and, accordingly, my main purpose is to make you see 
the falseness of your masters. Far from being your staff, they make 
you stumble, and, moreover, their doctrine is the snare which brings 
you down.’’’s As for the Catholics, an exact knowledge of what this 
unfortunate people is compelled to believe as articles of faith should 
strengthen their filial affection for the Church.% 


I. THE TALMUD 


Since the Old Testament is held in the highest esteem by both Jews 
and Christians, the source of all Jewish aberrations must be sought 
elsewhere. The Jews have no work comparable to the Gospel, and, 
consequently, one must turn to the writings of their ‘‘Doctors.’’ For- 
tunately, these have been compiled in a book known as the Talmud,9” 
a work on which our authors comment at length, though their knowl- 
edge of its content is limited. The priests’ preference for the Talmud 
can be explained by the many opportunities it offers for ridicule. No- 
where else does Jewish ignorance seem to reveal itself more strikingly 
than in its teachings. 

Extremely vague is the information which the fathers give on the 
origin, date of composition and nature of this work, ‘‘...a volume 
thicker than ten of our Bibles... .’’°8 The assertion that it constitutes 
a belated redaction of the Law orally transmitted by God to Moses is 
dismissed as a fable of the rabbis. The truth, according to Christovam 
de Santa Maria, is that, four hundred years after Christ, a mass con- 
version of Jews, convinced by Scriptural testimonies, began to take 
place. To arrest the movement, which threatened to become general, 
the rabbis came up with a new doctrine — embodied in the Talmud — 


% Valerio de Sao Raymundo, p. 7. 9% Op. cit.; pp. I-2. 

%° Diogo da Annunciagam Justiniano (1710), p. 28. 

97 Couto, fol. 7”. For a particularly venomous attack against the Talmud see 
Fr. Felix de Alamin, Impugnaction contra el Talmud de los Judios, Alcoran de Mahoma, 
y contra los Hereges .. . Dividese en cinco tratados: en el primero, se refutan las men- 
tiras, fabulas, y blasfemias, que contiene dicho Talmud, 6 Biblia de los Judios, y que 
es contra la Ley de Moyses, contra la Natural, y Divina... (Madrid, 1727). [This 
work was unknown to Kayserling’. : 

98 Diogo da Annunciagam Justiniano (1710), p. 28. 
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completely opposed to the text and spirit of the Bible. It is true that 
not all the priests are sufficiently familiar with the work to have a clear 
idea of the distinction between the Palestinian and the Babylonian 
Talmud, but they all know that it is not the work of a single author." 
On the whole, their remarks on the composition of the Talmud are 
ambiguous. Because of their devastating sarcasm Mendes de Tavora’s 
comments deserve to be singled out: ‘‘This is the Talmud. Every day 
a few leaves were sown to the growing volume, as everybody scrib- 
bled on his few words.’’?™ 

Our preachers entertain no doubts as to the validity of the Tal- 
mud’s doctrine, which is held to mirror the moral stature of its rab- 
binical authors. The ‘Talmudic wolves’? — to borrow a term from 
Joao de Barros'” — are, like their disciples, ignorant, blind and bent 
on deceit. To further their aims they do not hesitate to alter the 
sacred texts, a task facilitated by the particularities of Hebrew 
orthography.'°} Small wonder then that their Talmud should be a 
“...tome full of falsehood ...,’’ an instrument of perdition.'% Its 
laws authorize the Jews to lie, to swindle, to steal, and even to kill.1°5 
For good measure it is added that homosexuality is condoned ;!® this 
allegation is particularly grave for a society which inevitably chas- 
tised sexual deviation with the death penalty. No sufficiently severe 
invectives can be found for a code that sanctions such crimes. Father 
Francisco Vieyra believes that the only suitable designation for the 
Talmud is to call it the Jewish Koran, that is to say the embodiment 
of heretical perfidy.?°? 


99 Christovam de Santa Maria, Sermad... (Coimbra, 1706), p. 25. 

100 This distinction is clearly drawn by Mendes de Tavera, fol. 20'-Y. Deficient 
as the priests’ knowledge of Judaism is, one does not come upon references to Rabbinus 
Taimud. (For this allusion, attributed to the Capuchin Friar Henricus Seynensis, see 
Arthur Lukyn Williams, Talmudic Judaism and Christianity (London, 1933], p. 30.) 

rot Mendes de Tavora, fol. 21°. 

102 Didlogo evangélico sobre os artigos da Fé contra 0 Talmud dos Judeus, ed. 1. S. 
Révah (Lisboa, 1950), p. I. 

™3 Telles, p. 28. For a refutation see Yshac Cardoso, ““Octava Calunia de los 
Hebreos. Corruptores de los libros Sagrados” in Las excelencias de los Hebreos 
(Amsterdam, 1679), pp. 390-399. 

104 Mendes de Tavora, fol. 227. 

105 Estevam de Sant’Anna, fol. 14"-Y, and Manoel Pereyra, p. 16. 

106 Valerio de Sao Raymundo, pp. 19-20. The belief that the Jews indulged in 
homosexuality explains the following allusion in a poem by the Brazilian satirist 
Gregorio de Mattos (1633-1696), Obras (Rio de Janeiro, 1930), IV, 94: “‘A vés, 
fanchono beato, / Sodomita com bidéco, / E fintssimo Rabi, / Sem nascer de cristao 
novo...” 

107 Vieyra, pp. 23-24. 
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The audacity of the Talmudists who cynically endorse every con- 
ceivable iniquity is not deterred by God’s majesty which they per- 
sistently profane in their writings.*°® Such is their delirium that they 
speak of God as if He were their equal. This charge is backed up by 
allusions to the anthropomorphic images of the Talmud, a pet topic 
of our speakers and the source of many humorous asides.?’? For the 
priests it is the height of both folly and sacrilege to imagine that God 
has a rigid schedule for His daily activities and references in the 
Talmud to His labors are glossed at length.t?® The tale which portrays 
God as spending the first three hours of every day with the study of 
the Law stirs Father José do Espirito Santo to write: “To deny 
God’s wisdom they say that God studies... from their Talmud, and 
thereby they depict God as having such a poor memory that He must 
continue to study, although He daily pores over this book. They 
make of Him a disciple of their masters; they make us fellow students 
of God who are in the same class and study in the same primer. Can 
anybody conceive of a more insolent foolishness?’’** That the Lord, 
before creating the earth, should have ‘‘practiced”’ intensively by 
making and destroying several other worlds, evokes, as far as Couto 
is concerned, the image of a child playing in the sand rather than 
divine omnipotence.'” Grotesque is for them also the concept of a 
God who, unable to free His chosen people from captivity, dishevels 
His hair and beard, whenever the Jews praise Him in their synagogues. 
Accursio de Sao Pedro wryly adds: ‘“‘Do you think, Jews, that you 
worship a good God? A God with His hair and beard plucked off 
because of His anguish and grief... Abjure such a God. Probably, 
He has no longer any more hair to pull out, if you continue to frequent 
the Synagogue. Has anyone heard anywhere in the world, even among 
the most barbarous nations, such nonsense?’’™3 Particularly strong 
objections are voiced to anything which might be construed as a 
restriction of God’s unlimited power, and this attitude accounts for 


108 Ceita, fol. 157. 

109 Valerio de Sao Raymundo, p. 20. 

0 Manoel dos Anjos (1629), fol. 13”, and Christovam de Almeida, pp. 46-47. 
On the anthropomorphisms of the Talmud see Zebi Hirsch Chajes, The student’s 
guide through the Talmud, tr. Jacob Schachter (London, 1952), pp. 201-207. For the 
anthropomorphisms of the Bible see Albert Gelin, Les idées mattresses de l’ Ancien 
Testament (Paris, 1948), pp. 20-21, and Ludwig Kohler, Theologie des Alten Testaments 
(3. ed., Tiibingen, 1953), pp. 4-6. 

Ut OD. Ct; pe 8. 

™ Couto, fol. 7%: “. .. a occupagao de Deos antes de criar este mundo, era fazer, 
& desfazer mundos, como minino a forninhos de area em tempo de chuua.”’ 

13 Op. cit.; fol. 6%. Cf. Diogo da Annunciagam Justiniano (1710), pp. 28-29. 
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the comments on the Talmudic fable of Rabbi Eleazar. God promised 
this learned man, when asked to remedy his financial plight, to create 
a new world so that the rabbi could be born under a different star. 
One might then conclude that ‘‘. . . God, in order to make a man rich, 
has need of the influence of Heaven and celestial constellations.’’™ 
For the priests this smacks of paganism, since it is not expressly 
stated that the “‘stars’’ are but metaphors of divine providence. 
Such a presentation of the Talmudic concept of God leaves little 
room for further surprise; otherwise they would have been stunned 
by Jewish ideas about eternal bliss. The beatitude for which so many 
Marranos risk their life, they are told, consists merely of a few tiny 


pieces of salted leviathan: “... the flesh of a serpent, and even that 
salted’’— exclaims Estevam de Sant’Anna —‘“‘I call this a glory in 
brine. ..’’"5 Father José do Espirito Santo also takes advantage of 


this belief to deploy his satirical vein in a carefully elaborated con- 
trast between the glory promised by the Talmudists and the reality 
their disciples have to face in Portugal: ‘Since there are so many 
of you who have to eat from one fish, everyone will receive but a 
scant ration. Think now if your glory, and even fresher than you 
expect it, cannot be bought for a few cents in a tavern. Well, I pledge 
you my word and assure you, on behalf of God, that if you continue 
with your Judaism, you are not going to obtain even this bliss of 
a rotten fish. You will be the fish, because with this bait the devil 
is catching you for his kitchen. Here you will be scaled of your 
possessions and life, here you will be pickled and brined; there you 
will be boiled and fried in eternal fires.’’™® 

For the final deprecation of the Talmud only one other datum 
has to be added. That God should have inspired such an evil book 
is inconceivable; far more sound, in view of what has been revealed 
about the work, is the assumption that the devil himself concocted 
its doctrine. This contention is borne out by the Talmudic story of 
the demon Benthemalion whose cooperation enabled Rabbi Joseph 
and Rabbi Simeon to obtain the revocation of a decree by Tiberius, 
prohibiting the teaching and observance of the Mosaic Law. The 
demon’s assistance could not be dispensed with, yet Rabbi Simeon, 
unable to hold back the tears, remarked to his companion: ‘Lo! 
To Hagar, the slave of our father Abraham, there appeared an angel 
to console her when she trod desperate and afflicted through the 
desert. But what we have seen is the devil. Look, my friend, to what 


14 Estevam de Sant’Anna, fol. 87. 
115 Op, cit.; fol. 22”. U8 OD Cit. 7 
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miserable state we have come. Nevertheless, we must go on. Let the 
miracle take place, even if the devil performs it.’’"7 

Rightly then no trust can be placed in those who drink from the 
“black and turbulent waters.. .’’8 of the Talmud, and the aims 
and methods of later rabbis, as could be expected, are identical with 
those of the Talmudists. Often selected for special consideration is 
Rabbi Solomon, who, for our authors, is the archvillain among post- 
Talmudic scholars. The prestige which he enjoyed among the Jews 
(‘‘... he was for you the Solomon among your Rabbis...’’) accen- 
tuates his responsibility for the eternal condemnation of his disciples 
and followers (‘‘. . . it was he who has carried the largest number of Jews 
to hell. . .)."9 The “... renowned corruptor of sacred texts. s.7°° 
baffled, like his masters, by perfectly clear Scriptural references, mod- 
ified at will the pertinent passages so that they would corroborate 
his heretical doctrines.’#* Rabbi Solomon’s best-known forgery changed 
substantially the text of an important prophecy of Isaiah (9.6). There 
he replaced the verb form vehichre (vocabitur) by vehichra (vocavit) 
so that he would not have to confess the Messiahship of Christ.t?? 
That he should have to stoop to such devices, lays bare the unten- 
ableness of the creed which Rabbi Solomon upheld. 


2. THE ‘‘RELIGION’’ OF THE MARRANOS”3 
a) The Family as the Mainstay of Judaism 


As a rule the Jews in the past have shown great lack of circumspection 
by accepting the religious leadership of men whose understanding 


117 Antonio das Chagas, p. 30. Christovam de Santa Maria, p. 26, repeats almost 
textually the whole story. 

18 Gregorio Taveira, Sermdo ... (Lisboa, 1619), fol. 20’. 

19 Silva, p. 11. Diogo da Annunciagam Justiniano (1705), p. 16, copies textually 
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Ximenes de Aragao, op. cit.; fol. 94". 

ar Joseph do Nascimento, p. 22. 

2 Manoel Fagundes, Sermao .. . (Evora, 1626), fol. 2"; Bento de Santo Thomas, 
pp. 12-13, and Sousa Carvahlo, pp. 17-18. See Neto’s defense of Rabbi Solomon, 
op. cit.; p. 17: ““... los Judios no necessitan de semejantes Artes, ni engafios, para 
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la parte del Mundo, y se hallara que no hay nada viciado, y que todos acuerdan, y 
concordan en la verdad...” 

3 See Cecil Roth, “The Religion of the Marranos,”’ The Jewish Quarterly Review, 
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of the Holy Books was so deficient. Such want of discernment is 
only surpassed by their modern descendants, the Portuguese Crypto- 
Jews. An array of learned and trustworthy men — princes of the 
Church, professors of theology and distinguished preachers — who 
inspire with the shining example of their Christian conduct, are ready 
and eager to instruct the Neo-Christians in the mysteries of the Faith.'*4 
But it is not to them that the Marranos turn in search for guidance, 
and this irreverence aggravates their guilt. The Judaizers prefer to 
heed the admonitions of laymen, especially of members of their own 
family, although the latter have not the slightest knowledge of divine 
letters.15 

That strong family ties accounted for the survival of traces of 
Judaism among the neophytes, the preachers fully understood.’”° Often 
they take issue with the spurious argument that the accused, for 
tradition’s sake, had to continue practicing the ceremonies held dear 
by their parents. For the rebuttal of this belief, the priests rely on 
stories from the Bible and on “common sense.’ As an example from 
the Old Testament, worthy of imitation, they point to Abraham who 
abandoned paganism, the religion of his fathers, for the Law of God.%?7 
Conversely, if established custom were given precedence over truth, 
then the worshippers of the Golden Calf would have been entirely 
justified in clinging to their idolatry.'?8 Of course, filial affection and 
obedience, they maintained, was not to be extended to matters per- 
taining to the soul, for there is no connection whatever between 


XXII (1931), 1-33, and “Immanuel Aboab’s Proselytization of the Marranos,”’ 
The Jewish Quarterly Review, X XIII (1932), 121-162. 

For bibliography on the Marranos see these two articles and Cecil Roth, A 
History of the Marranos (Philadelphia, 1932). In addition, the following studies are 
worthy of mention: Hans Klee, ‘‘Bei den Marranen in Portugal,” in Mélanges dédiés 
au Dr. B. A. Tschlenoff .. . (Genéve, 1947), pp. 125-142; Antonio Dominguez Ortiz, 
“Los Cristianos Nuevos. Notas para el estudio de una clase social,’ Boletin de la 
Universidad de Granada, X XI (1949), 249-297; J. A. Van Praag, ‘Almas en litigio,”’ 
Clavilefio, 1 (1950), 14-26, and Nicolas Lépez Martinez, Los judaizantes castellanos y 
la Inquisicién en tiempo de Isabel la Catolica (Burgos, 1954). 

724 Thomas de Sao Cyrillo, fol. g'-’. 

25 Valerio de Sao Raymundo, p. 22, and Telles, p. 26. Alvares, pp. 10-11, declares 
that the Jews could be forgiven for their heresies, if they were living in a foreign 
country; ‘... porem, G Hebreos creados no gremio da Igreja Catholica, em Portugal, 
entre tantos Sacerdotes...afastem os olhos do Senhor...voltem as costas ao 
templo, a Igreja Romana, & faltem aa Fee de todo... Essa he maior abominagao.”’ 

26 Rebello, fol. 14°-Y; Valerio de Sido Raymundo, p. 17, and José do Espirito 
Santo, pp. 9-I0. 

77 Bento de Santo Thomas, p. 8. 

8 Francisco de Santa Maria, p. 34. 
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heredity and salvation. It stands to reason that no one would plug 
his ears because his father was deaf, nor would anybody keep his 
eyes always shut because his father.happened to be blind.*9 Similarly, 
nobody should say: “'... my father died as a Jew, I wish to die as 
a Jew like him...,’’ since that is another way of affirming: “... my 
father went to hell, I wish to go to hell with him.’’3° 

Men, if we were to believe the speakers, did not excel as pro- 
selytizers among the Marranos. The successful propagation of Judaism, 
inquisitorial vigilance notwithstanding, is laid primarily to skillful 
indoctrination by mothers and grandmothers. As priests and as men, 
the orators resent the trust placed in such authorities against whom 
they launch many barbs. Typical is a passage in Ferreyra’s sermon 
where he derides the ‘‘... few women, nearly a hundred years old, 
who, because of their decrepitude, can, perhaps, no longer sew or 
spin. (These are the only arts they have studied and which they ought 
to teach you). As such they teach you unworthy things and cere- 
monies so ridiculous as to provoke laughter did they not arouse our 
compassion... .’7%3? 

The preachers, to vilify further the Judaizers, stress that masters 
and disciples alike are engaged in mechanical arts (officios mecdnicos) 
and therefore are incapable of handling doctrinal questions.'33 This 
view shows the well-known prejudice of Iberian society against those 
who work at menial tasks, strengthened here by the disdain of the 
cleric for the layman. Since a similarly warped judgment shades their 
thinking with regard to small merchants," it follows that anybody 
who accepts a creed expounded by a shoemaker from Leria or a 
spice dealer from Castelbranco,™> is wilfully avoiding the path of 
truth. 


29 Alvares, p. 14. 

30 Manoel Fagundes, Sermam ... (Coimbra, 1625), p. 16. 

8" Mendonga (1619), p. 30: ‘“‘Ouuireis vos muytas velhas dogmatistas, que nao 
sabem ler, n€é escreuer, nem nunqua tomarado na mao a biblia. Estas ouuireis vos 
contar patranhas, mas prophetas?...;’’ Moreira (1630), fol. 5%: ‘‘...as vossas 
escolas saé os lares das chumines, os mestres sa6 duas velhas tontas, que ds escondidas 
vos acabao de meter na cabeca as cegueiras...;’’ and Antonio Corréa, Pp. 3-4: 
“. .. deixay os sacrificios ridiculos, que vos ensinarao, & so volos podiaé ensinar as 
tontas de vossas Avos...” 
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133 Silva, p. 30. 

34 Antonio Corréa, p. 10: 
trapeyros, ou rendeyros...”’ 

135 Mendes de Tavora, fol. 22°. 
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b) Ceremonies and Prayers 


The ceremonies, rites and prayers of the Marranos reflect the quality 
of the instruction imparted to them. The Crypto-Jews’ notions of 
the Mosaic Law are so scanty that even if that faith still retained 
its validity, they would, as the priests confidently assert, forfeit sal- 
vation by their very practices.’ Their treacherous masters withheld 
from them the fact that Jewish ceremonies were meaningful only in 
Palestine, and that after the destruction of the Temple by Titus, 
the observances formerly prescribed had become an affront to God’s 
will.*87 This is the core of the problem, and the orators set store by 
this argument. They often point to ‘sacrifices’ offered outside of 
Jerusalem as evidence of Jewish simplicity. Domingos Barata tells 
of a dispute with a rabbi residing in Holland whom he tried to convince 
that the celebration of Mosaic rites in the Low Lands countered God’s 
prohibition. The rabbi resolved this ‘‘dilemma”’ by denying that such 
an interdiction appeared anywhere in the Scriptures." 

The main target of our priests, however, is not the superficial 
knowledge which the accused have of Judaism, though it is certainly 
amusing that they should know only four or five out of a total of 
613 precepts.%® Above all, the speakers intend to demonstrate how 
childish, foolish and unworthy of a religion all their observances are.*4° 
Once more the fathers brandish ridicule as their most formidable 
weapon in the assault against a stubborn enemy. Accordingly, no 
systematic exposition of Jewish rites and celebrations can be expected. 
The amount of attention they are given depends entirely upon the 
extent to which they are likely to degrade the titular Christians in 
the eyes of the population. 

The most frequently discussed ‘“‘Jewish’’ ceremony is termed 
varrer a casa as auessas (‘‘to sweep the house the wrong way’’), and 
we are told that almost all the accused had confessed to this par- 
ticular offense.’ In the sermons available to me no explanation of 


136 Alvaro da Costa, fol. 7*-. 

137 Mernandez Prata, tr., Caria ..., p. 6. 

138 Op. cit.; p. 65. For evidence of the pride which the Portuguese Jews residing 
in foreign countries took in their rites see Daniel Mendes Sola Nobre, Sermao em que 
mostra as grandes Excelencias, que logra 0 supremo preceito da circuncigaéd .. . (Amster- 
dam, 5483). [This work was unknown to Kayserling.] 

139 Rebello, fol. 14¥. 140 Moreira (1645), p. 14. 

141 Valerio de Sao Raymundo, p. 24: ‘‘Raro he o q de vos sahe nestes Autos que 
na6 varra a caza as auegas: sad os vossos liuros vacgouras, & assi nao vos empregais 
em saber mais que varrer...”’ 
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this strange practice is given. The ingenious polygrapher Dom Fran- 
cisco Manoel de Melo offers a valuable clue in his Apdlogos dialogaes 
where he alludes in passing to the fact that “...the Jews sweep 
toward the inside of the house so that they shall not, as they say, 
throw out their possessions. . .’’'4? This casual reference in a purely 
literary work indicates that the ceremony was widely known. Whether 
the practice originated with the Marranos or found favor with po- 
tential Judaizers because the Inquisition was so mindful of it, | am 
unable to say. The very lightness of the offense accounts perhaps for 
its prominent place in the records of the Holy Office, since many an 
accused may have preferred to admit heterodoxy in his housekeeping 
methods than undergo prolonged tortures. 

By exaggerating the significance of this practice beyond all pro- 
portions the fathers enhance its already considerable humorous pos- 
sibilities. With tongue in cheek Rebello states that for the Jews this is 
‘...the heart of their salvation ...’’™%43 Others solemnly assure the 
accused that the way one sweeps the house does not concern God at 
all.144 Father Pedro Correa, bringing into full play his rhetoric, face- 
tiously admonishes those who believe that the rigid observance of 
this rite can be the road to wealth: ‘‘What wealth can come into a 
house because one sweeps in the reverse direction? Only the inverse 
of wealth — straw, dust and filth.’’™45 

Equally interesting are the data on ceremonies for the dead, many 
of which remind the worthy fathers of pagan customs. Pearls were 
placed in the mouth of the dead who were also provided with money 
for their last journey.'#® Whenever possible they were not buried in 


142 (Lisboa, 1721), p. 273. 143 Op. ct.; fol. 14%. 

™44 Bento de Sequeira (1642), fol. D™~’. 

4 Pedro Corréa, fol. 2¥. The word play of the original reads: “‘Que riquezas 
podem entrar em hiia casa, por se varrer ds auessas, que nao sejdo o auesso das 
riquezas?...” 

Ecclesiastic authors realized that the Judaizers were most anxious to learn as 
much as possible about the Law of their fathers. Consequently, Fr. Pantaleao de 
Aveiro, Itinerario da Terra Sancta..., ed. Anténio Baido (Coimbra, 1927 — the 
first edition was published in Lisbon, 1593), p. 17, refrains from giving a detailed 
description of a Jewish circumcision: ‘‘Na6 escrevo aqui o modo que se teve naquella 
circuncisaO, nem as ceremonias, que nella usdrad, assi por serem j4 reprovadas, & 
repudiadas do Senhor Deos, depois que por sua Divina misericordia teve por bem 
darnos a ley de gracga...como por nao dar motivo a alguns judeos do nosso tempo, a 
que com curtosidade, ou sua perfida obstinagdo, queirao saber, o que lhe nao pertence...”” 

46 Antonio Corréa, p. 10. On Marrano practices see Mendes dos Remédios, 
“Costumes judaicos descritos por um converso,’”’ Biblos, III (1927), 18-29, and 
Manuel Tejado Fernandez, ‘‘Un foco de judafsmo en Cartagena de Indias durante 
el seiscientos,”” Bulletin Hispanique, LII (1950), 55-72. 
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holy ground; for the repose of the deceased’s soul a bed was prepared 
in his home. We are also told that the Jews, to vent their grief during 
mourning, placed themselves behind the doors of their houses.*47 

This is by no means a complete list of superstitions. The patriarchs 
Abraham, Isaac and Jacob were honored by casting into the fire 
“...three rounded balls of flour... 8 Flour was also deposited 
behind the doors,™4° and there were precepts even for such trifling 
matters as to when one ought to pour out the water used for house- 
hold chores.*5° 

Casual allusions to other religious practices abound in the ser- 
mons, but they lack the interest of these we have just seen. Dietary 
laws were the best-known of the Mosaic precepts and Iberian writers, 
both clerical and secular, often glossed and derided them. The Jews’ 
abhorrence for pork, in particular, had become a conventional topic 
of satire. A personal note, worthy of attention, is one which Antonio 
Corréa inserts into this trite matter. He refuses to believe that the 
Jews really abstain from pork, hare or the skin of fish, for, if this 
were really the case, these would be handed out free in the streets.™5" 
Whether this is a hint at the large number of Judaizers — magnified 
by the bewildered imagination of the anti-Semitic clergy — or merely 
reflects the belief that Christian merchants would gladly cooperate 
in testing the religious sincerity of their customers can only be 
guessed. 

The conditions under which the Marranos had to live made fur- 
tiveness the first rule of their religious activities. The observance of 
festivals, especially, was beset with grave dangers, and thus many 
of them were soon neglected or forgotten. Among the few exceptions 
were the Sabbath and Passover celebrations. To solemnize the tradi- 
tional day of rest, the Judaizers wore clean shirts, put new wicks 
into their candles, polished the candlesticks,‘ and did many things 


147 Barata, p. 65. 148 Pedro Corréa, foll. 3’—-4'. 

49 Diogo da Annunciagam Justiniano (1710), p. 12. 

150 Gomez, fol. 7’. 

st Antonio Corréa, p. 10. Este, Didlogo..., fol. 67%, offers some interesting 
comments on the dietary laws: “E tratando do nome do porco, que no Hebreo se 
chama Chazir, deriuado do verbo, Chazar, que quer dizer, cousa que ha de tornar, 
glosarad os Rabbinos assi: Porque se chama Chazir 0 porco? porque auia de tornar 
a concederse ao pouo de Israel.”’ And, elsewhere, fol. 85%, he writes: ‘...tambem 
guardao ordens, ou superstigoens, pondo o cutello na garganta, & bulindo para cima, 
& para baixo, & se mattassem o animal leuando o cutello para cima, sem tornar para 
baixo, fica a carne delle immunda...Cousas que nunca foram, nem de Deos, nem 
de Moyses mandadas. Mas verdadeiramente todas sam superstigoens.. .” 

52 Coutinho, fol. 117, and Antonio das Chagas, p. 33. 
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‘“.. which seem more like the ravings of someone losing his mind 
than the observances of any Law.’’%3 As for Passover, some of its 
traditional usages were carefully preserved among the Crypto-Jews, 
and the priests correctly single out as ‘‘...old customs of the Old 
Law (velhices da lei velha) ...’’ unleavened bread and bitter herbs." 
With horror Joao de Ceita reports that the Marranos of Coimbra, 
gathered under the leadership of a high priest, killed a lamb in 
observance of this festival.*55 

While allowance must be made for distortions and exaggerations 
by the Inquisitors, there can be no doubt that the Conversos had at 
best a negligible knowledge of the rites they were striving to preserve. 
The same holds true for their prayers, since the destruction of Hebrew 
texts and the progressive weakening of the oral tradition had deprived 
them of a proper guide. Compulsory attendance at Church under the 
watchful eyes of inquisitorial agents and a distrustful population did 
not leave room for more than a slight and secretive deviation from 
accepted practices. Jewish malice is credited with having adapted 
Christian prayers in such a way that they often circumvented de- 
tection. The Pater Noster and the Ave Maria became supplications 
to Moses simply by suppression of certain formulas of the litany such 
as Amen Jesu; similarly, the psalms of David were de-christianized 
by the omission of the Gloria Patri.t5° The same technique was used 
for Catholic fasts which were dedicated to the memory of Queen 
Esther.'s? This is no longer a matter of laughter, and drollery yields 
to the customary barrage of taunts: ‘“‘I confess that I cannot under- 
stand such brutality and delirium. The Law says that Moses is only 
a man, but you, in order to observe this Law, affirm that Moses is 
your God. The Pater Noster and the Ave Maria are prayers which 
the Law of Grace teaches us, and you, in supposed compliance with 
the Old Law, direct them to Moses. What mixtures are those that 
you are making?’’s58 


3. NEITHER CHRISTIANS NOR JEWS 


This last question, raised by Valerio de Sao Raymundo, puzzled the 
priests in contact with Neo-Christians who had strayed from the fold 
of the Church. By way of oversimplification and as a means of arousing 


83 Luis de Mello, Sermoens ... (Lisboa, 1637), foll. rovY—r1". 

154 Pedro Corréa, fol. 4". 85 Ceita, foll. 13-14". 

*s6 Pedro Corréa, fol. 8%; Manoel dos Anjos (1629), fol. 5; Accursio de Sao 
Pedro, fol. 6"~Y, and Antonio das Chagas, pp. 30-31. 

157 Mello, fol. roy. 58 Valerio de Sao Raymundo, p. 24. 
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popular antagonism, one could treat the accused as if they were truly 
observant Jews, but there was no denying the fact that these people 
had been baptized and had for years taken part in all Catholic rites, 
ceremonies and festivities. That they clung, notwithstanding a display 
of Christian piety and zeal, to whatever vestiges of Judaism their 
families had preserved, caused the fathers genuine concern.’ The 
rabid anti-Semites among them quickly dismissed the Christianism 
of the converts as a smoke screen behind which they could sully and 
mock with safety the most sacred symbols of the Faith."°? Some more 
conscientious fathers strove to determine the doctrinal misconceptions 
which led at least a few neophytes to accept a religious dualism. 
They found that many Portuguese of Hebrew extraction considered 
it permissible to adhere at the same time to two different creeds*™™ 
and thus fell an easy prey to the “‘. . . hissing of the venomous serpent 
of Jewish perfidy...’ The immediate goal of the speakers is to 
convince the largest possible number of the accused that one cannot 
be a Jew in one’s heart and a Christian with one’s mouth.'® True 
enough, a purely external observance of Catholicism might in a few 
cases afford protection against temporal dangers, but the spiritual 
risks remain undiminished, since salvation itself is at stake. The 
converts are reminded, time and again, of the illustrious example 
of their forefathers, the Maccabees, who chose martyrdom rather 
than feign respect for idols in whom they could not believe.* 

Since a mere evocation of the glorious past will hardly induce 
the converts to renounce their contemptible heresy, the fathers have 


59 Ceita, fol. 4”Y, and Francisco de Torres, Sermaé... (Coimbra, 1720), pp. 21-22. 
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and Antonio das Chagas, p. 5. 

r6r Alvares, p. IT. 

162 Ximenes de Aragao, op. cit.; fol. 102”. 

63 This argument is stressed in all the sermons. See, for example, Ceita, fol. 16°; 
Alvaro da Costa, fol. 207; Antonio das Chagas, p. 11; Valerio de Sao Raymundo, 
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fol. 11").’’ Cf. Sousa Carvalho, pp. 23-24. 

6 This is a standard argument of the priests. See, for example, Mendonca 
(1616), pp. 25-26; Fagundes (1626), fol. 117; Ayres de Almeida, pp. 9-10, and 
Christovam de Santa Maria, p. 18. Imanuel Aboab, Nomologia o discorsos legales .. . 
(n. p., 5389), p. 18, admits that there are circumstances under which a professing 
Jew is justified in feigning respect for another religion. 
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recourse to a series of striking comparisons in order to emphasize 
their abhorrence of a divided religious allegiance. The Neo-Christian 
apostates are likened to men of two tongues each of which, according 
to the circumstances, eulogizes a different creed.' They are compared 
with statues — which Moses forbade to their fathers — because they 
too are ‘‘... pure deceit... men on the outside [devout Catholics], 
and stone on the inside [obstinate Judaizers at heart].7°7 And even 
a bird of such mythological dignity as the swan is degraded to a symbol 
of Jewish duplicity: ‘Among the birds which God formerly neither 
wanted nor tolerated in his sacrifices was the swan... Do you know 
why? Because the swan moves in two elements, earth and water; 
half here, half there; now meat, now fish; once flying, then swim- 
ming... Oh, Jewish people, you also move in two elements!... 
Behold them here, see them there... They are limping on each foot. 
On the outside, they move in the Law of Christ; but within they 
move in the Law of Moses. Christians by mouth, Jews at heart. 
In appearance a white swan, but inside, a black crow.’’**§ Characterizing 
the Marranos as chimeras, Father Miguel de Bulhoens states bluntly 
that the Neo-Christians are in reality men without a Law and without 
a God, an opinion shared by a great many clergymen of the time." 
It follows that the accused are either idolaters or, even worse, athe- 
ists.17° This is the most serious indictment of Judaism: it is a doctrine 
which, by teaching ceremonies and rites rejected by the Creator, 
ultimately leads to a denial of God. For a nation which traced its 
very existence to the direct intervention of Christ on the battlefield 
of Ourique, this ‘abominable error’’ by itself would have amply jus- 
tified the most stringent measures of repression. 


II]. THE JUDENSPIEGEL 
I. PERVERSENESS AND INFAMY 


The deliberate misbelief of the cristéos-novos rightly receives full 
attention as the main theme of the fathers’ discourses. But the dilu- 
cidation of blindness and obduracy, proof against all arguments and 


66 Miguel de Bulhoens, Sermad... (Lisboa, 1750), p. 20. 

67 Mendonca (1616), p. 19. 

68 Mendonga (1616), pp. 20-21. Cf. Alvaro da Costa, fol. 217. 

69 Bulhoens, p. 16. 
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e praticar os vossos na Sinagoga! Isto nem he ser Christao, nem Judeo... Pois que 
he? He ser fantasmas da religiao, quiméras da fé, Atheistas de todas as leys...” 
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testimonies, by no means exhausts the Jewish national traits which 
come under discussion. The speakers endeavor to cast full light on the 
Jew as an individual and as a social entity, and the qualities which 
they reveal in doing so are precisely those which one would associate 
with the assassins of God the Son. In an age in which the sincerity 
of one’s religious devotion was the primary criterion for judging a 
person’s worth, it was quite easy to establish that atheists, such as 
the Judaizers, were the scum of the earth. 

The Jews’ passionate and unjustified hatred of Christ is the clue 
to their social conduct.'” It has created in them a wicked disposition,!? 
reflected not only in their enmity toward the Church,'73 the mistreat- 
ment of the Host when most likely to go unnoticed'™’ and in ritual 
murders;'75 but it also expresses itself in a fierce animosity toward all 
Old Christians.'7° As ruthless enemies of the human species,'77 they 
have substituted a new tenet for the Christian axiom of neighborly 
love: wrong the Catholics whenever you can.'7® That there is no 
warrant for their dislike of pure-blooded Christians does not diminish 
its intensity. The Crypto-Jews spit at the shadow of Catholics,'79 
and it was held that none of the latter ever passed away whose death 
they had not fervently desired.t®® In their prayers they ask God to 
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destroy the Church — for them ‘... the Kingdom of Evil. ..”— 
and to let the “‘infidels’’ (i. e. the Catholics) perish.t" 

The coexistence of Portuguese Catholics with a group of people, 
obsessed with a loathing for things Christian, is charged with dangers. 
It would be more secure to live alone in a desert than to reside in 
a city with the Jews as one’s neighbors."*? They are sure to poison 
the wells and to make common cause with a foreign enemy."®3 Any 
kind of treason and deceit may be expected from them, since their 
schools and synagogues for generations have so trained them in lying 
that they have lost every vestige of decency.'™4 

Such artful schemers could work havoc in any Christian society 
had not the loss of their pristine bravery seriously impaired their 
daring. Their nation, previously so feared that even the haughty 
Romans were anxious to have the Jews on their side, became uni- 
versally the epitome of cowardice."*’ While formerly even the women 
commanded armies and performed deeds which to this day astonish 


8: Bento de Santo Thomas, p. 21. Cf. also Costa Mattos, op. cit.; fol. g¥: ““...a 
principal de suas oracdes he pedir a extingao dos Catholicos, almaldigoandonos a 
nos, a nossas igrejas, os difuntos, & quanto geralmente fazemos...” For a refutation 
see Menasseh ben Israel, Vindiciae Judaeorum ..., pp. 19-20. 

182 Moreira (1630), fol. 11’. 

*83 Manoel dos Anjos (1629), fol. 12¥. Jewish ‘“‘collaboration”’ with the Dutch 
occupants of Pernambuco is the subject of Lope de Vega’s play El Brasil restitutdo. 
José Maria Viqueira Barreiro published this play with a violently anti-Semitic intro- 
duction under the title El lusitanismo de Lope de Vega y su comedia El Brasil restituido 
(Coimbra, 1950). On the alleged treasonable dealings of the Hispanic Jews, estab- 
lished in the kingdom of Naples, and the Turks, see Felipe Ruiz Martin, “La expul- 
sién de los judios del reino de Napoles,’’ Hispania [Madrid], IX (1949), 199-200. 
Cf. Cardoso, “‘Sexta Calunia de los Hebreos. Infieles a los Principes,” op. cit.; pp. 
367-377. 


184 Gomez, fol. 12"; Antonio de Sousa, Sermam ... (Lisboa, 1624), fol. 4™~Y, and 
Mello, fol. 2°. 

18 Bento de Sequeira, Sermam...(Evora, 1659), fol. 2%, Alvares, pp. 1-2. 
Cf. Noydens’ strange comments, op. cit.; p. 100: “‘... nunca han ido a la guerra, ni 


aun jamas los vemos cefiir la espada, ora por temor, ora por menosprecio, que hazen 
de la sefial de la Cruz, que ven en ella...” 

The convert Don Alonso de Cartagena, Defensorium unitatis christianae, P. 
Manuel Alonso, S. I., ed. (Madrid, 1943), p. 215, emphasizes that baptism is the 
remedy for Jewish cowardice: “Ex illis tamen que ex israelitis descendunt impedi- 
mento quod ex rubigine infidelitatis habebant, per lavacrum regenerationis sublato, 
plures numero respective ad paucitatem eorum, sponte, nemine compellente, armo- 
rum usum agredi continue videmus, et in actibus bellicis competenti militare, quod 
tanto singularis est, quanto ante sublationem impedimenti timidiores putabantur et 
erant. Tanta namque et tam notoria infidelium israelitarum timiditas est, ut cum 
excessivam timiditatem exprimere volumus, iudeitatem vocemus et excessive timen- 
tem iudeum solemus vocare.”’ 
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the boldest men,'® the term “‘Jew’’ is now synonymous with weakling: 
“... in all the kingdoms of the world they call the coward ‘Jew.’ And 
with good reason, for today one does not know of a weaker, more 
pitiable and pusilanimous nation than that of the Jews.’’87 That 
this transformation is a consequence of their disbelief is beyond 
dispute. 

Small wonder then that the Jews should have become the most 
vilified and despised nation on earth.t8® There could be no graver 
insult than to call somebody a Jew, and this was true even among the 
Romans. It is well known that triumphant generals and Caesars used 
to assume as appellatives the names of the lands they had conquered. 
Titus and Vespasian, however, the victors of Judea, refused to call 
themselves Judaicus, because they realized that such an ignominious 
name would only tarnish their honor.'®? In modern times, the legend 
has it that even the Moors spared no pains to show their contempt 
for Judaism. If a Jew wished to become a Moslem, he was required by 
law to embrace Christianity first; the Mohametans hoped that baptism 
would reduce somewhat the infamy of having been a Jew.'° 


2. GREED 


Even a sketchy portrayal of the Jews must deal with a contradiction 
which defines their nature. This dichotomy can best be described in 
the words of Father Manoel da Encarnagam: “... a people, coarse 
and blind in spiritual matters, but lynx-eyed in worldly affairs.’’"" 
Their ambition and haughtiness knows no limits, and wealth alone 
opens gates for them which otherwise would remain closed. Accord- 
ingly, the concern with riches absorbs the life of the Jews to such an 


86 Bento de Sequeira (1642), fol. 11". 

187 Mendes de Tavora, fol. 5¥. Costa Mattos, op. cit.; fol. 23”, notices this trait 
even in the Jews of Biblical times: ‘‘.. . nado foy tao grande multidao poderosa, para 
que de algum modo mostrasse valor, a vista dos Egypcios que os seguiao, & elles 
venciaO em numero, antes acolhidos a Moyses, chorauao sua miseria podédo liurar 
o remedio della na pujanca, & nos bragos.” 

188 Gomez, fol. 7”. 

189 Moreira (1630), foll. 14%-15'; Coutinho, foll. 13’-14', and Telles, p. 19. 

190 This story appears in many sermons. See, for example, Francisco da Costa, 
fol. 16"; Areda, fol. 24", and Accursio de Sao Pedro, fol. 12”. Cf. also Ximenes de 
Aragao, op. cit.; fol. 35", and Noydens, op. cit.; p. 9. For the tribulations of the Jews 
under Moslem domination, a topic often brought up by the fathers, see André 
Chouraqui, ‘‘La condition juridique de l’Israélite en droit musulman,” Revue de la 
Pensée Juive, number 3 (1950), 100-109. 

t91 Manoel da Encarnacam, fol. 7". 
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extent that all other preoccupations, as we have seen, are forgotten. 
Moses is credited with having foreseen that materialism would domi- 
nate the fancy of his people. Proof for the hypothesis is found in his 
having made the Hebrews drink the ashes of the Golden Calf, an 
incident which Luis Alvares glosses as follows: ‘‘Moses wanted to ex- 
plain the nature of the Hebrews, putting the gold in their very entrails, 
giving to understand how deeply rooted is their sense of profit. One 
may remove the calf from before their eyes, but one shall not uproot 
the love of gold from their hearts. But Moses wanted the gold to pass 
first through the fire in order to give them a foreboding of their 
punishment. Let the gold first enter the fire before entering them, 
so that they may remember in their hearts the fires to which their 
greed and materialism are ultimately going to lead them.’’19 

The craving for money is the leading determinant in the Jews’ 
relations with the society in which they live. Far from contributing to 
the common welfare, they make a point of appropriating the produce 
of the toil of their Christian neighbors. This parasitism brings to 
Estevam de Sant’ Anna’s mind the following image: “. they are 
like the ivy; they cover you with their leaves. Everything is flattery, 
idle words. In their dealings, there are trickery and contracts which 
seem to favor and enrich you, but finally dry you up and destroy you 
as the ivy does the tree and the walls.’’"95 

Jewish predilection for gold thwarts their acceptance of Christ- 
ianity. A religion which does not sanction usury, money-lending or 
deceit in commercial transactions holds little attraction for the Jews. 
Were such abuses tolerated by the Church, the apostates would be 
among the most fervent Catholics.194 Yet the riches for which they 
toil do not bring them happiness nor do they insure the felicity of their 
children. If the Marranos were only capable of logical reasoning, ex- 
perience would have disillusioned them long ago. All their striving is 
in vain, because, as unbelievers, they are sure to come into conflict 
with the Inquisition. The sentence imposed by the Holy Tribunal 


12 Alvares, p. 11. Marco Antonio de Camos, Microcosmia, y govierno universal 
del hombre christiano para todos los estados ... (Madrid, 1595), II, 205, claims that 
the worldly possessions of a Jew who embraces Catholicism rightfully belong to the 
Church: “... los Iudios que oy se hallan, viué de logro, y los bienes, que allegaron, 
fuero con manifiesta vsura. Por lo qual siendo este modo de adquirir cétra todo 
derecho diuino y humano, por ser contra charidad, no se puede dar titulo de justo 
possessor al q de esta manera possee lo ageno, que malamente lleuo, como suyo: y 
asi toca esto a la Iglesia por derecho.” 

93 Manoel dos Anjos (1629), fol. 22". 

194 Ayres de Almeida, p. 7. 
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disgraces for ever their name. Their wealth, a Jew’s whole bliss, far 
from giving them the coveted social status, serves merely to increase 
the national revenue, since it is confiscated in punishment of their 
heresies.195 

Such sound argumentation fails to impress the neophytes, and our 
priests strongly feel that many of the Conversos believe in a possible 
connection between their unorthodox practices and financial pros- 
perity. Some Judaizers, we are told, persuade vacillating members of 
their race to observe Jewish rites so that God will reward their faith- 
fulness with temporal possessions.'%® Lest this credence become en- 
trenched, Father Pedro Corréa scores the belief that economic gains 
depend upon “.... measuring the cloth with the yardstick of Moses 
...’ A rapid increase in one’s fortune, he asserts, is a common event; 
behind financial prosperity lie only the persistent efforts of a hard- 
working man.'97 Since loyal devotion to the Faith is the basis of all 
human endeavors, it follows that heresy cannot lead to opulence. 


3. BODILY IMPERFECTIONS 


To make the likeness of the Jews even more odious, their purported 
bodily imperfections occasionally receive attention, though far less 
so than in other anti-Semitic tracts of the Golden Age. The topic 
provided Costa Mattos with sufficient material for a whole chapter 
of his Discurso. A diligent collector of all the anti-Jewish references 
and anecdotes found in his vast readings, the Portuguese priest does 
not omit a single detail, including even the famous “.. . flow of blood 
in the lower, private parts...’’?98 Our authors, surprisingly, do not 
dwell at length on these details, either because they shy from hurting 
unnecessarily the pride of the accused or because the matter appears 
to them unworthy of their consideration. The peculiar shape of the 
so-called ‘‘Jewish’’ nose elicits some strange comments from Father 
José do Espirito Santo: ‘‘When the Jew runs foul of his nose, when 
he remembers that he is a Jew by birth, he can by no means look 
toward the right. The devil did this to the bad Jews and their mas- 


195 Mendes de Tavora, fol. 147~¥, and Moreira (1630), fol. 18™~’. 

196 Sousa, fol. 7%, and Rebello, foll. rov—11". 

197 Op. cit.; foll. 2Y-3": ‘‘Ganhos filhos sad do negocio. Porem (seguindo este 
norte) dera eu por conselho aos homeés, que para virem a ser muito ricos, tratem 
de ser mui fieis.. .” 

198 Op. cit.; fol. 103". Chapter XVIII of his work (fol. 102’ ff.) bears the title 
“De como os Iudeus sa6é defectuosos, & assinalados em muitas cousas, em castigo de 
sua perfidia. 
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ters...’%9 And Jorge Pinheiro has a few words to say about the 
faetor iudaicus, but he does not hold out the traditional consolation 
that baptism will remedy this infirmity.?° 


4. RACIALISM 


The concept which the priests held of the Jews would scarcely merit 
extended consideration, had they confined themselves to deriving 
Jewish hatefulness from unbelief. Their Judenbild, however, receives 
a distinctly modern tinge from the racial bias which permeates their 
thinking. The reader or listener is given to understand that blindness, 
ignorance, and even a ‘‘heart of stone’’ could be cured, but there 
remains one factor defying treatment: Jewish blood. This is a “‘hered- 
itary disease,’ which fastens on the embryo in the womb.? So 
powerful a force is Jewish blood that Valerio de Sao Raymundo feels 
compelled to state: “It is to be deeply regretted, I confess, that the 
very fact of having Jewish blood is equivalent to being a defiler of 
Christ’s Law.’’?°? It blocks out reasoning, precludes persuasion, and 
eventually triumphs over the Faith.?*3 His “blood”’ irresistibly sways 
the Neo-Christian toward heresy. 

Were this racialism inflexible, it would not only vitiate the praise 
so freely bestowed on egregious converts, but would also counter 
the teachings of the Church. Our fathers extricate themselves from 
this dilemma by paying homage, in passing, to those who, in spite 
of the “... sin of blood and nature. . .,’’?°4 remained loyal to Christ’s 
doctrine. That many persons of Hebrew extraction turned out to be 
devout Catholics, is held to redound to the greater glory of God. 
Therefore, at the beginning of the speech, the orator often asserts 
most emphatically (protesto, advirto) that his remarks are aimed only 
at the apostates.*°> Such a safeguarding clause, however, disappears 
under a subsequent avalanche of allusions which establishes, for the 


199 Ob. cit.; p. 5. 

200 Sermao ... (Lisboa, 1620), p. 34. Cf. Costa Mattos, op. cit.; foll.103%-104". 
Noydens, op. cit.; p. 154, lists another Jewish trait: ‘‘...meneando las cabezas 
(propiedad de Iudios) .. .” 

20t Ambrosio de Jesu, foll. 1% and 9’. See Cecil Roth, ‘‘Marranos and racial 
antisemitism. A study in parallels,’ Jewish Social Studies, I1 (1940), 239-248. 

AB OV uBio Sp Pe. 

203 Pedro Corréa, fol. 6%, and Rebello, fol. 6°. 

204 Thomas de Sao Cyrillo, fol. 2°. 

205 See, for example, Mendonga (1616), p. 18; Gomez, fol. 13%; Accursio de Sao 
Pedro, fol. 2Y, and Antonio das Chagas, p. 3. 
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popular mind at least, that Jewish ancestry is a concomitant of 
heresy. 

Heredity is also at the root of the Jews’ anti-social behavior. 
Perverseness, malice and hypocrisy are qualities imposed by their 
cursed race.?°° Being innate vices their correction is a task bordering 
on the impossible: “As the Abyssinian cannot cease being black as 
he was brought into the world by his mother, nor the mixed-blood 
change the variety of colors with which nature adorned him, in the 
same way it is impossible for the Hebrew people to perform good 
deeds and to live cognizant of its guilt, however much they are 
admonished and punished. For with their mother’s milk they absorbed 
and learned every wickedness; an inborn vice is hard to correct.’’?°7 

In view of the potential Jewish peril, criteria for identifying all 
the individuals pertaining to this nefarious nation must be established. 
Judaism, as we have seen, is a hereditary disease which acts like any 
other contagion; accordingly even the smallest portion of Jewish blood 
produces disastrous results. The fathers feel justified in giving the 
term ‘Jew’ the broadest possible meaning; for them it includes all 
those individuals who by any stretch of imagination can be linked 
to Jewry: “... in order for these [the Marranos] to be born enemies 
of Christ by ancestry and blood, it is by no means necessary that 
both parents be practicing Jews. It seems that one is enough (such 
is the contagion of this wicked people). It is not necessary that this be 
the father, but the mother is sufficient. And even she does not have 
to be a full-blooded Jewess, one-half Jewish ancestry is sufficient. 
Not even that much is required, as a fourth of Jewish ancestry suffices 
and, indeed, less is required, for our times have shown that one eighth 
is adequate. God help me, that such a mighty effect should have so 
small a cause!’’?°§ Some authors, given to hyperbole, claim that a nail, 
or one drop of Jewish blood is sufficient to soil an illustrious Christian 
lineage.?°9 

To arrest the spread of this epidemic various measures are favored. 
Surprisingly, intermarriages are openly criticized only by Father Joao 
de Ceita.2*? It bears mentioning that Costa Mattos is charmingly 


206 Antonio das Chagas, p. 10. Cf. Areda, fol. 8%, and Torres, p. 5. 


207 Mello, fol. 13. 208 Ceita, fol. 4°. 
209 Coutinho, fol. 10'-Y, and Thomas de Sao Cyrillo, fol. 11". 
210 Op, cit.; fol. 14%: “... Deos vos manda vos nao mistureis com gente doutra 


religiao, & ceita. Prouuera a Deos que 0 guardareis como que fosseis Iudeus, ja que 
nos (especialmente em este Reyno) o nao fazemos como bés Christaos.’”’ Fernando 
Martins Mascarenhas, Tratado sobre os varios meyos, que se offerecerao a sua Magestade 
Catholica para remedio do judaismo neste Reyno de Portugal (n. p. n. d. [1626}), fol. 8Y, 
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inconsequent in this respect. Mixed marriages, especially those in- 
volving members of the Portuguese nobility, are, for him, unmistakable 
evidence of approaching divine punishment. At the same time he 
sees a Jewish conspiracy in the Marrano practice of marrying solely 
close relatives.2% Nothing short of collective suicide would probably 
have mollified his rancor. 

The priests recommend above all restrictions against Jews in 
delicate positions which for them means ecclesiastical dignities. The 
allegedly large number of Neo-Christians in religious orders truly 
alarm them and Manoel dos Anjos advises: ‘There is no reason 
why one should tolerate tares among pure, clean wheat. Rather, they 
ought to be extirpated.’’?? Especially dangerous are the Marranos 
as secular priests since they seek such positions only to blaspheme 
the sacraments entrusted to them.?3 Jews in professional capacities, 


é 


comments as follows on the number of mixed unions: “‘. .. os christaos nouos estao 
ja incorporados, & misturados c6 os Christaos velhos, de maneira que nao ha familia 
nenhiia de consideragao, em @ nao haja muitos homés, & muitas molheres partici- 
pantes do sangue Hebreo...’’ Intermarriages are criticized also in purely literary 
works. Sebastian de Horozco, Cancionero, ed. Antonio Martin Gamero (Sevilla, 
1874), p. 258, for example, writes: ‘‘Y asf es consejo sano / para contentos vivir, / 
que xpiana con xpiano / y marrana con marrano / procuren de se enxerir. / Y quien 
es xpiano viejo, por codicia de ducados / no tome tan mal consejo / de querer mudar 
pellejo / haziendo hijos manchados.”’ Francisco Santos (1639 [?]-1700), El no 
importa de Espafia ((Madrid, 1787), p. 171, voices similar criticism: ‘‘Mucho me 
admira, que un hombre como vos, no teniendo mas de una hija y que Dios os ha 
dado hazienda, querais emplear la flor de vuestro matrimonio tan mal, pues se de 
cierto que ese mozo que por yerno admitis es hijo de gente de sospecha; y no tan poca 
que no haya quien diga que su padre fue penitenciado por aquel Tribunal que 
enarbola una Espada y una Oliva... por vuestra vida que lo mireis mejor, y sin 
pasion y no os ceguéis precipitado porque una vez hecho sera irremediable el dolor 
que os asistira .. .” 

ax Op. cit.; foll. 13¥ and 64’—-65'. See also fol. 15™—-” where he tells the following 
anecdote: ‘‘... ouui htia vez a hum fidalgo velho grande cortesad .. . que as pessoas 
que se casauado com gente desta sorte, & deixauad por menos afazendadas outras de 
calidade, auia6 mister tudo quanto lhes dauao mais para gastar em desconfiancas, 
que para remir necessidades...” 

212 Manoel dos Anjos (1629), fol. 22%. Fr. Antonio Seyner, Historia del levanta- 
miento de Portugal (Zaragocga, 1644), pp. 18-19, criticizes the sale of hdbitos to Mar- 
ranos during the period of Spanish domination in Portugal: “...empecaron a 
brotar Abitos en Lisboa, como yerua en campo llouido. Estas acciones, y otras, 
empegaron a desazonar a los Caualleros de modo, que huuo alguno que se quit del 
pecho el Abito, diziendo, que lo que antes era honra, ya era afrenta: y quanto a esta 
parte, quien les negara la razon que tenian?” 

3 This point is stressed in many sermons. See, for example, Manoel de Lemos, 
Sermao... (Coimbra, 1618), p. 11. Pinheiro, pp. 13-14; Ceita, fol. 19’; Ressurrey- 
cam, p. 6, and Rebello, foll. 8y—9". 
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on the other hand, do not arouse their misgivings to the same extent. 
There is no concerted campaign against the often defamed Jewish 
physicians and pharmacists, the butt of all Iberian anti-Semitic tracts, 
nor is the Jews’ exclusion from the universities advocated with fervor. 
This omission can hardly be interpreted as tacit approval; it would 
be more correct to assume that the fathers do not put too much 
faith in purely temporal measures. For the fight against a gifted, 
resourceful and unscrupulous enemy, Portugal counts only upon one 
reliable weapon: the always vigilant Holy Office for which the speakers 
tirelessly intone paeans of praise. 


Toward the middle of the fifteenth century the Spanish convert 
Alonso de Cartagena wrote a learned treatise to further his dream 
of the unitas christiana. For the son of the former Solomon ha-Levi 
it was insanissimum et sceleratissimum to establish distinctions between 
Christians, based on the religion of their forefathers. Availing himself 
of his considerable theological knowledge Alonso de Cartagena could 
prove his main thesis: ‘“‘Constat... quod filii iniquitas nunquam 
ad patrem ascendit, ergo nec iniquitas patris ad filium descendit, 
sed unusquisque ex propria iudicatur.’”?4 He and many neophytes 
of his time may have hoped that the Church would eventually espouse 
with vigor this tenet rather than pay lip service to it. The Portuguese 
Neo-Christians of the seventeenth century could entertain no such 
illusions. The morbid racialism of the Lusitanian clergy branded them 
as clearly as did the distinctive marks which they had been compelled 
to wear before their conversion. For all practical purposes they were 
degraded to the level of second-rate citizens for no other crime than 
their lineage. While racial bias effectively prevented their smooth 
absorption into Portuguese society, a danger that the fathers feared, 
it must also have had consequences which they did not foresee. The 
sustained and brutal attacks against a segment of the population 
whose contribution to Portuguese achievements far exceeded its pro- 
portional strength in the nation can only have fortified the religious 
fervor, and with it the pride, of the most conscientious elements 
among the Marranos. Ecclesiastic persecution can probably claim 
more credit for the survival of Judaism than, as the fathers would 
have it, the decrepit grandmothers or the ominous sangue (blood). 


244 Op. cit.; p. 189. Another illustrious convert, Fernando del Pulgar (1436 [?]- 
1493 [?]) entertained similar ideas on the subject. See Francisco Cantera, “Fernando 
de Pulgar y los conversos,” Sefarad, 1V (1944), 295-348. 
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IV. Tue Hoty OrricE — DEFENSE AND EULOGY 
I. “INSUPERABLE RIVAL OF MERCY AND JUSTICE’? 


After Forced Conversion, the establishment of the Inquisition in 
Portugal was the most fateful event for the descendants of Lusitanian 
Jewry. Only too familiar with the aims and methods of the Holy 
Tribunal in neighboring Spain, the Portuguese Neo-Christians did 
their best to prevent the enforcement of the relevant papal brief. 
The sordid story of the intrigues and extortions, which characterized 
the negotiations in Rome, has been told eloquently by the Portuguese 
historian and writer, Alexandre Herculano.? Although the clerical 
faction, strongly supported by the crown, finally won out, the Mar- 
ranos never ceased making representations to the papacy in order 
to call attention to the abuses committed under the pretext of up- 
holding the purity of the Faith. While the results of these efforts 
were far from encouraging — merely a few general pardons were 
secured which, however, were, as a rule, followed by waves of per- 
secutions — the Inquisitors may, nevertheless, have felt the need of 
gainsaying the assertions of their victims. The large audiences at 
autos-da-fé, representative of all segments of the population, made 
them an ideal forum for a propagandistic counter-offensive. Striking 


25 Ferreyra, p. 3. It bears mentioning that at present Spanish scholars are making 
a concerted effort to vindicate the Inquisition. See, for example, Bernardino Llorca, 
S. L., La Inquisicién espafiola. Estudio critico (Santander, 1953); Miguel de la Pinta 
Llorente, O. S. A., Las cdérceles inquisitoriales espafiolas (Madrid, 1949), and La 
Inquisicion espatiola y los problemas de la cultura y de la intolerancia (Madrid, 1953). 

26 Historia da origem e estabelecimento da Inquisigéo em Portugal (2nd ed., 
Lisboa, 1864-1872). 

For Jewish criticism of the Inquisition see Samuel Usque, Consolagam ds tribu- 
lagoens de Israel, ed. Mendes dos Remédios (Coimbra, 1907 — the first edition was 
published in Ferrara, 5313), III, fol. xxvi', where he attacks the “.. . fero Monstro 
de forma tam estranha e tam espantosa catadura que soo de sua fama toda Europa 
treme...;’’ Menasseh ben Israel, Esperanga de Israel, ed. Santiago Pérez Junquera 
(Madrid, 1881 —the first edition was published in Amsterdam, 5410), uses similar 
terms: ‘‘Pues que diremos, de aquel monstro horrendo de la jnquisicion de Espafia? 
que tiranias no vsa cada dia, con los pobres inocentes, viejos, mocos, y toda edad y 
sexo, quitandoles muchas veces la vida ...;’’ of special importance is the collective 
work Hlogios que zelozos dedicaron a la felice memoria de Abraham Nunez Bernal, que 
fue quemado vivo santificando el Nombre de su Criador en Cordova a 3 de Mayo 5415 
(n. p., n. d. [Amsterdam, 1655?]). On the last mentioned work see Camille Pitollet, 
“Sur un livre oublié de poésies judéo-espagnoles,’’ Cultura Espanola, XII (1908), 
977-1022, and Cecil Roth, ‘“Abraham Nufiez Bernal et autres martyrs contemporains 
de l’Inquisition,”’ Revue des Etudes Juives, C!s (1936), 38-51. 
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is the amount of space and energy dedicated in the sermons to 
defending and extolling the conduct of the Inquisition against its 
purported defamers. That the latter were too frightened to speak 
up made the apology all the easier for our priests. 

The enemies of the Holy Office, in their attacks, lay stress on its 
being a modern institution, an argument likely to carry weight with 
a tradition-minded people, distrustful of novedades (new ways). That 
the formal organization of the Holy Tribunal is of recent date can 
hardly be denied; but earlier beginnings may possibly be found for 
the spirit which inspires this enterprise. This is an idea to which our 
authors cling; anxious to enhance the prestige of the Inquisition they 
declare that it was, in a slightly different form, already functioning in 
Biblical times. That God Himself can rightly be considered the First 
Inquisitor is proved with a neat tour de force: ‘‘. . . so honorable is this 
task that God himself performed it when the first delinquent arose. 
God will remain in the position of a general and supreme Inquisitor 
until the end of the world. In the life of each one the evidence for his 
trial is being gathered, and at the Last Judgment the final sentence 
will be pronounced.’’??? Christ and the Holy Ghost also shouldered, 
we are told, the heavy burden of Inquisitors.?8 The same honor is 
bestowed upon an impressive array of Biblical figures such as Moses, 
David, Isaiah, and Jeremiah.?"? 

An institution so deeply rooted in the tradition of the Church 
cannot be conceived as wanting in mercy and kindness; allegations 
to the contrary must be dismissed as vicious distortions. Its shield is 
symbolic of the spirit of the Holy Office, for it shows both an olive 
tree, the emblem of clemency, and a sword, representing the rigor 
of justice. The many possible interpretations of the two symbols are 
a favorite topic of our authors. The green of the olive tree stands 
for the hope which the Holy Tribunal holds out to repentant sin- 
ners;??° it appears at the right hand — the one more often used — to 


217 Ambrosio de Jesu, fol. 17; cf. also Pinheiro, p. 31, and Coutinho, fol. 18'~. 

18 Viegas, pp. I-2, and Ceita, fol. 15%. Cf. Juan Marquez, Memorial juridico, que 
por los abogados de presos del Tribunal del Santo Oficio de la Inquisicion de la Civdad 
de Sevilla presenta al Consejo de la Suprema y General Inquisicion... (n. p., n. d.), 
fol. 20: ‘‘. .. Christo Sefior nuestro fue el primer Inquisidor de la ley Evangelica .. .”’ 

219 Pinheiro, p. 32, and Cesar, pp. 21-22; Manoel da Encarnagam, fol. 12”; 
Moreira (1630), fol. 2"; Valerio de Sado Raymundo, p. 8, and Bento de Sequeira, 
foles5y: 

. Pedro Corréa, fol. 1"-Y, and Ayres de Almeida, p. 13. lonar Abarbanel (Elo- 
gios..., p. 149) offers the following comments on inquisitorial leniency: ‘‘A la 
oliua con la espada, / Teneis por alto blason, / Esta esgremis, que la oliua, / Nunqua 
dio fruto ny flor.” 
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signify that the Inquisition is given more to forgiveness than bent 
upon punishment.??? Furthermore, the olive tree is said to have firm 
roots, because leniency is the principle of all inquisitorial decisions.?” 
Not even the sword is intended exclusively for chastisement. True 
enough, it has a sharp point and fine edges, but, taken by the handle, 
denoting the Cross, it offers protection.? 

Such is the perfection of this tribunal that it may rightly serve 
as a model for other courts. The secretiveness of its procedures is 
exemplary and therefore ‘‘... when we refer to a ‘secret of the In- 
quisition’ we mean it is the most privileged of all secrets.’’?*4 Proofs 
which are adequate from the viewpoint of human laws fail to quiet 
the scruples of the Inquisitors. All the circumstances of every case 
are subjected to a conscientious scrutiny, and testimony rendered 
suspicious by personal antagonism is immediately discarded.”5 The 
task of the ministers of the Holy Office consists of a more demanding 
chore than merely pronouncing sentence, since they ought to save 
the accused from the consequences of their obstinacy and blindness. 
They are seen pleading diligently with the culprits, and, indeed, their 
efforts on behalf of the Conversos make them appear more as their 
lawyers than as their judges.??° 

With all this, the magistrates of the Inquisition are still open to 
considerable criticism. Many good Christians find that the Holy Office 
is going too far in the leniency accorded to the Judaizers. A typical 
recrimination reads: ‘‘Gentlemen, why do you show so much clemency 
in view of such obstinacy? Why so much mercy, where perfidy and 
unbelief are steadily growing? Why do you overlook and forgive, if 
there is so little hope of correcting an evil so ancient?’’?7 Such a 


221 Torres, p. 27. 

222 Diogo da Annunciagam Justiniano (1710), p. 34. 

223 Joseph de Oliveyra (1691), p. 47. 

224 Areda, fol. 18°. 

25 Sousa, foll. 14’-15", and Telles, pp. 32-33. Ionar Abarbanel (Elogios .. ., 
p- 93) scores the legal fiction of the so-called ‘‘relaxation’’: ‘‘O tribunal cruel injusto, 
impio / Vengue el Dios de vengangas tus ficciones / Que dando la sentencia a tu 
aluidrio / Con pluma agena cubres tus traiciones / La pidra [sic] tiras de veneno 
frio / Ocultando las manos de Nerones, / Hipocritas con capa de piedades / Iuezes 
sin justicia y sin verdades.”’ 

226 Valerio de Sio Raymundo, p. 26. Cf. also Ferreyra, p. 23, and Christovam 
de Santa Maria, p. 6. Ionar Abarbanel (Elogios ..., p. 148) has a different concept 
of inquisitorial justice: “Que caiga la idolatria, / Por flaca; teneis temor, / Y por 
materia de estado, / Sustentais la inquisicion. / No por zelo de las leyes, / De la 
Romana intervencion, / Mas para comer el pan, / Sin trabajo, y sin sudor.”’ 

227 Gomez, fol. 14°. 
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reproach, while motivated by righteous ardor, falls short of under- 
standing the nature of inquisitorial proceedings. The Inquisition, 
taking its model from the justice of God, in fact being the Tribunal 
of God, is naturally disposed to forgiveness. Its ministers realize that 
Faith depends upon both understanding and inclination; kindness 
then would go a long way toward inspiring affection for the teachings 
of Christ.??8 The clemency of God’s Tribunal certainly cannot be im- 
puted to a lack of zeal; rather it must be seen as politica do Ceo (art 
of divine government),?9 that is to say, as true Christian piety which 
restrains the Inquisitors in the punishment of the culprits. That 
this clemency has clearly defined limits is expressly stated: those who 
cannot be won over by gentle persuasion must be delivered to the 
flames.?3° 

Nevertheless, the purported excessive leniency arouses the appre- 
hensiveness of some speakers who take it upon themselves to warn 
the Inquisitors against the dangers inherent in their policy of ‘‘ap- 
peasement.’’ Manoel Evangelista stresses that mercy for Jews is 
wasted mercy.?3t André Gomez, recalling that ‘‘...if Christ forgave 
a thief, he was a crucified and punished thief ...,’’ concludes with a 
passionate appeal for an intensification of repressive measures: ‘‘Since 
you are the atlantes who sustain the weight of our Holy Faith, since 
you are responsible for the honor of God, the glory of Christ, the fame 
and reputation of the Christians of this kingdom, be vigilant, remain 
on guard, cut out or burn the roots of so much evil. Let us all be 
zealous in offering our wholehearted support . . .’’? 

The speakers’ comments on the general pardons — temporary 
reprieves during the campaign of incessant persecution — afford an 
excellent illustration of the compassion which the Inquisition felt for 
Neo-Christian offenders. Gregorio Taveira expressed wishful thinking 


228 Sousa, fol. 15"; Coutinho, foll. 18’-19', and Christovam de Almeida, pp. 54-55. 

29 Vieyra, p. 22. 

230 Couto, fol. 21". Menasseh ben Israel, Vindiciae Judaeorum..., p. 32, com- 
ments on inquisitorial methods of persuasion: ‘“The Spanish Inquisitions, with all 
their torments, and cruelties, cannot make any lew, that falls into their power, 
become a Christian. For unreasonable beasts are taught by blowes, but men are 
taught by reason. Nor are men perswaded to other opinions, by torments, but 
rather, on the contrary they become more firm, and constant in their Tenet.” 

For an interpretation suc generis of the Spanish Inquisition see Robert Korner 
und Theodor Pugel, eds., Antisemitismus der Welt in Wort und Bild (Dresden, 1935), 
p. 75: ‘Der Grossinquisitor Spaniens war der getaufte Jude Torquemada, dessen 
Blutdurst Hunderttausende arisch-christlicher Menschen zum Opfer fielen.”’ 

230 Op. cot.; tol. 177. 

232 Op, cit.; fol. 157. 
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rather than facts when he portrayed the Holy Office as attempting to 
secure such pardons.”33 Estevam de Sant’Anna and others who express 
more closely the prevailing sentiments, see in them merely ill-advised 
concessions to Jewish deceit, which, in turn, encourage a recrudescence 
of heretical practices. They hoped that royalty and the popes would 
profit from these lessons so that similar requests will not be heeded 
in the future.*34 Somewhat more crude is their expectation that the 
continued drain on Jewish resources will make it impossible for them 
to “‘finance”’ any future negotiations for a general pardon.”35 

The exceptionally high standards of this incorruptible tribunal, 
however, do not deter the venomous attacks of the Judaizers. They 
proclaim insolently that the Devil introduced the Inquisition in Por- 
tugal.36 To give the lie to these detractors, God “authorized” the 
noble institution with sixty miracles, and His angels are understood 
to have acted on occasions as familiars of the Holy Office.?37 

The Inquisition, like any other court of justice, bases its verdicts 
on the testimonies which it receives. Naturally, the Neo-Christians 
impugn the authenticity of the denunciations and confessions made 
to it. But such a refutation is a two-edged weapon which can be turned 
against the defamers themselves, for it is invariably the deposition 
of Marranos which leads to inquisitorial action.73§ The declarations 
of Old Christians, as a rule, favor the Crypto-Jews; they confirm that 
the Neo-Christians attend church regularly, are active in the brother- 
hoods and often seek confession.”39 A different story is told by those 


233 Op. cit.; fol. 3". See Mendes dos Remédios, ‘‘Os judeus e os perdées gerais,’’ 
Biblos, I (1925), 631-655. 

234 Estevam de Sant’Anna, fol. 8%. Cf. also Francisco da Costa, fol. 9", and 
Alvaro da Costa, fol. 23°. 
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Anats, Ciclo da Restauragéo de Portugal, X (1946), 187-202. 

236 Manoel dos Anjos (1629), fol. 25"-.. 

237 Manoel da Encarnacam, fol. 15'-’. 
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and Valerio de Sao Raymundo, p. 26. 
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who know the accused best. The father attests to the heresy of his 
son, the son bears testimony against his father, relatives and friends 
denounce each other.’4° Therefore, it is completely absurd for the 
priests to speak about false testimonies against the Conversos. Often 
as many as sixty witnesses are asked to testify, and yet there is never 
the slightest discrepancy in their declarations with regard to the names 
of their accomplices, their observances, the dates and places of their 
gatherings. Even recalcitrant sinners who only confess at the last 
moment, overcome by the fear of death, bear out and confirm all the 
allegations of their accusers.”4! If, however, an innocent is condemned, 
the blame should be laid not to the Inquisitors, who painstakingly 
investigate every case, but to the malice of the Jews who deceive 
them by falsely accusing their own brethren.?4? 

How unfounded Jewish protests against inquisitorial cruelty are 
can also be inferred from the behavior of the Marranos released from 
prison. There is evidence that the flames of the stakes frightened 
them into admitting their errors; but the glare of this fire, as the 
contemporary metaphor had it, is insufficient to illuminate for them 
the beauty of truth.74 They come to take for granted the excessive 
clemency shown to them, and are not long in observing once more 
the very same rites they had foresworn. The Jews as a whole show 
open disrespect for the Holy Tribunal. The condemned who had 
“collaborated”? with the Inquisition are rejected and despised after 
their release.*44 Those tested in their Judaism (/aureados pello judaismo), 
on the other hand, are held in the highest esteem,745 and the female 
defendants, in particular, are assured of making a good marriage.”4° 


240 Mello, fol. 177-¥, and Moreira (1645), pp. 17-18. 

With nauseating cynicism the fathers assert that Jewish parents are the worst 
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Jewish slander of the Inquisition — the speakers postulate — 
should give way to enthusiastic praise, for their debt of gratitude 
toward the Holy Office is truly great. The dungeons to which they 
are confined can properly be termed their door to heaven.747 The 
ministers of the Holy Tribunal, receiving them with love and kindness, 
labor incessantly so that they will embrace the Law of Grace.’4* The 
Judaizers enter the prisons blind, but their eyes are opened there; 
during their detention they are properly taught how to seek salvation. 
They come as Jews and leave as God-fearing Catholics, and thus 
their happiness begins.?49 The temporal hardships they have to endure 
are, when seen from a long range point of view, a blessing, because 
they save them from the far more formidable torments of eternal 
chains.?5° 


2. TOWARD AN APOTHEOSIS OF THE HOLY TRIBUNAL 


That Portuguese Christians as well owe abiding respect and deep 
veneration to the Holy Office is impressed upon the audience from 
the very beginning of the sermons. In addressing the ministers of 
the Inquisition our speakers use a whole string of emphatic appellations 
which tend to become more and more hyperbolical as time advances. 
A representative specimen reads: ‘“‘Incorruptible tribunal of our faith, 
firm and unshakable foundation of the truth of our doctrine, austere 
example of true justice, living image of the greatest mercy to whose 
zeal the Catholic Church is indebted for the conversion of innumerable 
heretics and our Portugal for the preservation of faithful Catholic 
hearts.’’?5? In a similar vein, Christovam de Santa Maria writes: 
“Holy, wise and incorruptible tribunal without peer of our Holy 
Faith, fierce defender of Catholic Truth, firm pillar of the Christian 
Religion, faithful guardian of the honor and rites of the true God, 
death to the wicked, life and spirit of the righteous. . .’’5? These 
invocations state in concise terms one of the theses to be developed 


prindo a penitencia, todas as vezes que sahia fora chamaua antes...sua vizinha, 
& dizialhe, venha vossa merce & vera se vou gentilhomem . . .’’ Cf. Noydens, op. cit.; 
pp. 252-253: ‘‘Cierto Iudio de Eluas llegd a Euora para tratar de sus negocios con 
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247 Pinheiro, p. 4, and Caietano de Sao Joseph, pp. 57-58. 
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in the course of the orations, namely that the Holy Tribunal is the 
mainstay of the Church and, by implication, the defender of the 
values which enabled the nation to discharge the responsibilities of 
an imperial power. No praise can be extravagant that is bestowed 
on the august body charged with this heavy burden. Lest anybody 
fail to assimilate this truth, its labors and accomplishments are 
repeatedly extolled in the speeches through a great variety of images 
and metaphors. 

In view of the special functions of the Inquisition, it is only fitting 
that military images, in particular those which suggest defense or 
watchfulness, should predominate. The inquisitorial procession brings 
to mind an Army of the Lord triumphing over His enemies.?53 The 
Inquisitors are, for our authors, guardians who imitate “... the 
Angels watching over the walls of the Church Militant ...’’54 They are 
seen as towers, castles or walls, containing the onslaught of heresy ;755 
they are called ‘... the sheep-dogs of Christ’s flock .. .’’5° Finally, 
the Inquisitors are the ever-alert eyes watching over the Church of 
Christ.?57 

The continuance of their drudgery evokes the tasks of a gardener 
who must daily “... tear out thorns, burn weeds...’’?58 or of a 
diligent farmer who tries to keep the evangelical wheat free from the 
poison weed of Judaism.*5? 

To enhance further inquisitorial prestige, the speakers draw on 
the Bible in search for appropriate comparisons. The ministers are 
termed ‘‘... cherubim full of wisdom...;’’°° they are likened to 
the angels on Jacob’s ladder, since they too exert themselves to 
reconcile the patriarch’s descendants with God.?” 

Such oratorical pyrotechnics, if they set out the manifold duties 
of the Inquisition, fail to do full justice to its rdle within the total 
organization of the Church. The enthusiastic words of praise found 
at the beginning of the sermons establish clearly that, for the speakers, 
the Holy Tribunal is entitled to claim a pre-eminent place in the 
ecclesiastical hierarchy. It was, however, left to a Portuguese Jesuit 
from the Far East to come up with a panegyric, the verve of which 
can hardly be matched by other tributes to its glory: “... very aptly 
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the ministers of this Holy Tribunal are called ‘eyes’, because they 
are the most noble and beautiful part of this mystical body of the 
Christian’ states. 774 


V. PORTUGAL IN THE FIGHT AGAINST JEWRY 
I. A SHORT HISTORY OF THE ORIGIN OF LUSITANIAN MARRANOS 


While religious and social questions of a universal character hold 
at length the attention of our speakers, they are far from indifferent 
to the specific problems of Portugal. The cancer of Judaism threatens 
the very existence of the state to the same extent that it endangers 
the church. The complete accord between national and ecclesiastic 
interests enables our fathers to fight back against the Jews as so many 
soldiers of the Ecclesta militans and as patriots. 

That the Portuguese, a people proud of their rigid observance 
of Catholicism, should have to harbor an exceptionally large number 
of heretics in their midst, is cause for grave concern. What exacerbates 
popular sentiment is the realization that these disbelievers are not 
of Lusitanian stock, but strangers, established and tolerated in their 
country. How they were able to gain admission to Portugal is a 
topic often treated by the speakers. In the rewriting of this episode 
for the benefit of the audience, historical truth fares badly at the 
hands of the priests. 

The blame for the admittance of the Jews cannot be laid to a 
lack of foresight on the part of King John II, because the venerable 
figures of the Lusitanian monarchs always remain above criticism. 
Rather the nation as a whole must shoulder the responsibility for 
the fateful measure, since by its sins it provoked God into visiting 
such an affliction on the country.?% The Portuguese crown clearly 
understood the dangers inherent in a prolonged tolerance of this sect, 
and John II’s successor, Manuel, decreed the expulsion of all those 
who refused to embrace Christianism. 

Needless to say, such a measure is wholeheartedly endorsed by 
the speakers who spill much ink over King Manuel’s generosity. The 
sovereign, they point out, gave full freedom to those who theoretically 


202 Areda, fol. 17. Cf. Joseph dos Anjos, p. 10, 

6s Estevam de Sant’Anna, foll. 13’-14", and Mendes de Tavora, fol. 23". Only 
Costa Mattos, op. cit.; fol. 65", dares to criticize King Manuel: “... isto se deue 
entre impresas tao gloriosas aos desnecessarios fauores que el Rey Dé Emanuel lhes 
[i. e. the Jews] fez aquelles mesmos dias em que os outros se fizeraé gloriosos com sua 
destruigad...” 
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had become his slaves. If he denied the Jews ships for the voyage 
to Africa, it was only to prevent their worshipping Allah; on the 
other hand, he showered them with royal favors, and in his kindness 
even granted them a general pardon, not because of any temporal 
interests, but to save them from certain perdition.? That this ex- 
pulsion was, as a matter of fact, a thinly disguised form of forced 
conversion is nowhere mentioned nor is there the slightest hint that 
this was a flagrant breach of a royal pledge. Even the compulsory 
separation of Jewish minors from their parents for the purpose of 
Catholic indoctrination is unreservedly approved. The fathers do not 
omit in silence that excesses were committed; however, it is not official 
repression that arouses their anger, but the actions of some Jewish 
mothers who killed their children rather than hand them over to 
the authorities to be brought up as Christians.” That the uncertainty 
over the children’s future or the fear of ‘‘experiments,’’ such as the 
colonization of St. Thomé, may have stirred the mothers to so tragic 
a step is never taken into consideration. 

Royal bounty, however, could not overcome Jewish pertinacity, 
and Manuel’s policy ended in failure. A sincere conversion was out 
of the question and, as a result of the decree of expulsion, only a 
handful of devout Jews left while many Judeos fingidos (Crypto-Jews) 
remained behind. Their numerous descendants show no willingness 
to amend the ways learned from their forebears, nor are they any 
more anxious to leave Portugal than their fathers were. The latter 
fact provides the churchmen with food for thought — (they do not 
bother to take into account minutiae such as the legal restrictions 
against the emigration of Neo-Christians) — especially in view of 
Jewish allegations concerning inquisitorial persecution.*% Nevertheless, 


264 Castelbranco, p. 33. Amador Arraiz, Bishop of Portalegre, discusses different 
views on the validity of this forced baptism in his Dialogos (Coimbra, 1589), foll. 
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nelle contheudas (Lisboa, 1773). Another decree, issued in the same year, implies 
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they are not at a loss to explain the Jews’ preference for Portugal. 
In all the other countries the Jews are constantly harassed, only 
Portugal tolerates them.?7 Tolerance even is hardly the right word 
for the treatment dispensed to them there; it is truly their Promised 
Land, and their Paradise, because in Portugal every Jew is a king.?° 


2. THE JEWISH CONSPIRACY AGAINST PORTUGAL 


The exceptional privileges which the Jews enjoy in Portugal do not 
kindle in them any feelings of gratitude for this hospitable country. 
As they do everywhere else, they are scheming to cause as much 
harm as possible to their Christian neighbors.?°® Father Francisco 
de Mendonca has recourse to a simile to shed full light on the Jewish 
menace to his country: ‘‘Tell me, if a man infected by plague entered 
this city without the knowledge of the public authorities, and if he 
walked through the squares, the streets, our Churches, our houses, 
speaking and dealing with everybody, what would happen to us? 
In two days the city would be ravaged by the plague. Well, this Jewish 
blindness is a plague if it moves among us without being detected. 
Portugal, I fear for you!’’?7° 

While such accusations do not go beyond what has been dealt 
with in the chapter about the general concept of the Jew, there are 
in the sermons also concrete references to Portugal’s past and present 
history which justify a separate treatment. The priests’ evaluations 
of Jewish contributions to Portugal are variations on the theme “Der 
Jud 1st schuld.’’ There is, indeed, no event for which they cannot be 
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blamed. “‘It is the opinion of many learned men who examine events 
with prudence and fear of God that one of the causes of the evils 
and tribulations, which the kingdom has suffered for so many years, 
is the presence of a great many Jews among us.’’7! Even the loss of 
Portuguese independence in the wake of King Sebastian’s defeat on 
the battlefield of Alcacer-Quibir is laid to their door. That many 
Portuguese and Sebastian’s devout uncle, Philip II of Spain, vigorously 
objected to this quixotic adventure is left unmentioned. Sebastian’s 
responsibility for the disaster is limited to the kindness with which 
he treated the Jews, thus inviting the wrath of heaven.?7 

Although our authors presumably do not wish to descend to the 
level of the accused by evincing an excessive concern for temporal 
affairs, it is mentioned in passing that Jewish support for Dutch 
shipping enterprises has seriously curtailed Iberian commerce.?73 

By far the most frequent and stirring accusation is that the Jews 
are deliberately ruining Portugal’s excellent reputation abroad. The 
fathers, contemplating the spectacle of large autos-da-fé, repeated 
at short intervals in Coimbra, Evora, and Lisbon, cannot help won- 
dering about the reaction of foreign public opinion, and there were 
those who argued that national interest required that the autos be 
held in secret.?74 Some consolation is derived from the fact that as 


271 Sousa, foll. 15’-16". 

272 Manoel dos Anjos (1629), fol. 21¥. Aboab, op. cit.; p. 308, holds the opposite 
view: ‘‘... permitid el Sefior, que 4 la quarta generacion, viniesse quasi toda la 
nobleza de Portugal, y su Rey don Sebastian 4 Africa para seren [sic] destruidos, y 
captiuos en el mismo lugar, adonde sus abuelos, indigna, y cruelmente, mandaron 
a desembarcar los afligidos Israelitas. Alli acabé la flor de Portugal, y los que que- 
daron fueron lleuados 4 Fez, donde fueron vendidos a voz de pregonero, en las 
placas donde habitauan los Iudios sucessores de los innocentes perseguidos; que quiso 
el Sefior mostrarles essa venganga.” Cf. also the anonymous Breve discurso, politico 
sobre las expulsiones, de los Hebreos, en diversos Reynos, y Provingias, de Europa que 
pondera un retirado sujeto, sin sospecha de pasion; ni interesado, por ninguna, de las 
dos partes (n. p., n. d.), p. 11: “El mismo Rey Don Manuel... hizo bautizar por 
fuerca a los Hebreos de su Reyno, tomandoles los hijos, para obligarlos a ser Christia- 
nos; y sino llev6 el castigo, lo descargé el Sefior, en su bisnieto el Rey Don Sebas- 
(HEIN gy ee 

273 Ceita, foll. 17’-18". 

274 Moreira (1646), p. 21, and Castelbranco, p. 32. 

Dom Francisco Manoel de Melo, Ecco polytico. Responde en Portvgal a la voz 
de Castilla...(Lisboa, 1645), fol. 36", emphasizes that Portugal, unlike other 
Catholic countries, is firmly determined not to have any dealings with the Jews: 
“,.mno dexaremos a Dios por nuestra conveniencia. Por solo ella agagaja Roma, 
cabeca del miido y de la Christiandad, aquella nacion |i. e. the Jews]... todos 
Principes, y Republicas llenas de piedad, y religion, los Reyes Catholicos, sino en 
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soon as the guilty are produced in public, their sentences are also 
announced. Thus it is made clear to everybody that in Portugal 
Judaism cannot count on indulgent. tolerance. 

An even more devastating blow to Portugal’s international stature 
is the shocking behavior of Lusitanian Marranos who succeed in 
escaping to a foreign country. Wherever they take up residence, be it 
in Amsterdam, Livorno, or Pernambuco, those who have been nursed 
with ‘the milk of the Church” take advantage of the first opportunity 
to worship their idols.?7> Small wonder then that other nations, 
unfamiliar with the piety of the true Portuguese, should be inclined 
to think that all Lusitanians are Jews. This credence is diffused 
throughout Europe and, consequently, many Portuguese are ashamed 
to admit their nationality abroad.?7® A few particularly malicious 
foreigners, when speaking with a Portuguese, pretend that they have 
to find out first, whether he does not give out the smell characteristic 
of Jews.?77 Using all his dialectical subtlety, Father Manoel Rebello 
makes a feeble attempt to prove that the return of Portuguese Neo- 
Christians to Judaism in their foreign places of residence must enhance 
the prestige of the nation in Christian eyes, since it demonstrates 
conclusively ‘‘... that neither can our kingdom endure them, nor 
they the kingdom. The attitude of the kingdom toward them is 
comparable to that of the sea: just as the sea casts corpses upon these 
shores, so does our kingdom cast them out to the different parts 
of the world as if they were dead bodies.’’?78 


Castilla en Africa la reciven, y amparan; solo Portugal la desdefia, y ni en las oca- 
siones, q sus tesoros inestimables se juzgavan convenientes para ayudar en la defensa 
natural, pudo acavarse con nuestro Rey que afloxasse un instante en la entereca, y 
severidad, con que (como verdadero imitador de David) su zelo atiende a la honra 
de la casa del Sefior.’’ The emphatic assertions of Dom Francisco Manoel de Melo 
notwithstanding, Portugal, too, has recourse to the services of Jews, whenever 
necessary. See Panduronga S. S. Pissurlencar, Agentes da diplomacia portuguesa na 
India (Hindus, mugulmanos, judeus e parses) (Goa, 1952), pp. 551-564. 

275 Mello, fol. 21"-v. A different story is told by Father Anténio Vieira, Obras 
inéditas (Lisboa, 1856), II, 57: ‘‘E agora morreu em Amsterdao um pobre velho, 
que havendo em Portugal saido em um auto, foi la buscar seguranca e remedio; 
e como os judeus o nao quizessem favorecer por confessar publicamente a fé de 
Christo, sustentava-se 0 pobre... pescando com uma cana; e disse ao embaixador 
de Portugal, que por fama o quiz conhecer: Senhor, aqui ando perseguido dos judeus 
por christao, e em Portugal fui perseguido dos christaos por judeu; mas ainda que 
na terra me faltam os homens, espero que no ceu me nao ha de faltar Deus.” 

278 Sousa, fol. 12. 

277 Rebello, fol. 7%, and Moreira (1645), p. 21. 

278 Op. cits: fol! 17%. 
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3. A PROGRAM FOR DEALING WITH THE JEWISH PROBLEM: 
SUPPORT OF THE INQUISITION — EXPULSION 


Powerful as the governors and kings of Portugal may be, they do not 
have at their disposal a weapon of their own, suitable for the fight 
against the enemy from within; they too must rely mainly on the 
vigilance of the ministers of the Holy Tribunal. The very existence 
of the kingdom would be at stake were the Inquisition abolished. 
Ambrosio de Jesu uses a clever word play to drive this point home: 
“... truly, if there were no Holy Office in this kingdom with such 
capable ministers, I do not know what would become of Portugal 
or, to be more correct, I know that Portugal would be no more.’’?79 
At best the kingdom would be a waste land;?®° it seems, however, 
far more likely that God, incensed by the heresies of the Neo- 
Christians, would have mercilessly destroyed the country, had not 
the Holy Tribunal striven to calm divine anger.?* 

The crown too has its strongest pillar in the Inquisition which, 
next to its ecclesiastic function as bastion of the Faith, also assumes 
the political task of defending the integrity of the state.?** A population 
divided in its religious allegiance is thought of — with disregard for 
the lessons of the past —as undermining the very foundations of 
the monarchy; conversely, religious uniformity, called purity, consti- 
tutes an infallible guarantee for the stability and the prosperity of 
the nation.?%3 

The interdependence of religious orthodoxy with national triumphs 
is an axiom for which proofs abound. Surely the re-establishment 
of Portuguese independence under King John IV (1640) is to be 
considered a reward from heaven for the enthusiastic support which 
the new sovereign has lent at all times to the Inquisition.?*4 This is 
an enlightened policy, for a vassal given to idolatry and heresy cannot 
be a loyal subject of a Catholic monarch. Thus the title Rey da India 
remained meaningless, until the Holy Office, by weeding out dis- 
believers, had turned obedience to the House of Braganza into 
something more than legal fiction.?*5 The priests are then not exceeding 
their prerogatives, if they take advantage of the autos-da-fé to remind 


279 Op. cit.; fol. 8": “‘... eu nao sey que fora de Portugal, ou sey que ja nao fora.” 
280 Coutinho, fol. 17’. 

281 Pinheiro, pp. 32-33. 

282 Mendes de Tavora, fol. 25. 

283 Christovam de Almeida, p. 56. 

284 Moreira (164$), ‘d 22. 

285 Areda, fol. 267. 
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the king and his ministers how great the nation’s debt to the Inqui- 
sition is.?8° (Such a strengthening of the Holy Office is not to be seen 
merely as a move beneficial from a political point of view; rather 
it is in keeping with the functions of the king of Portugal who, like 
every one of his subjects, has definite obligations toward the Church. 
The only difference lies in his responsibilities being heavier, since 
he has been chosen to act as the right arm of the Church.)?*7 

While the capacity of the ecclesiastical authorities to cope with 
the Jewish problem in the long run cannot be questioned, there are 
some orators who feel that a more immediate and radical solution 
is preferable. Of course they realize that, as far as temporal affairs 
are concerned, they can only recommend and suggest, while the 
ultimate decision must rest with the national government. Neverthe- 
less, they believe it their duty to bring to the attention of the 
ministers that there is an expedient way of dealing with Judaism: 
expulsion of the heretics from Portugal.?*® Whether only those already 
sentenced or also potential offenders should be included in the pertinent 
law is not stated. Nor do the speakers address themselves to the thorny 
question where one should send the expellees. ‘‘Let them go wherever 
they wish. As long as they do not remain among us, let them stay 
wherever they want. Let us here shake them off, and he who wishes 
to stay clean elsewhere, let him, too, shake them off.’’?8° That this is 
materia de estado (a concern of the national government) and, therefore, 
cannot be decided from the pulpit is a flimsy pretext which fails to 
conceal a thirst for vengeance not to be quelled by the most ruthless 
persecution. 


286 Gomez, fol. 15¥. 

287 Sequeira (1642), fol. Ast; Antonio das Chagas, pp. 47-48, and Viegas, p. II. 
Joao de Barros, Ropica pnefma... (Lisboa, 1532), fol. 62", claims that the Por- 
tuguese kings can rightly be called “...nouos apostolos: pois leuara o nome de 
Cristo a ser adorado celebrado, & louuado de mar a mar, te os termos da redédeza 
das terras...” 

88 Manoel dos Anjos (1629), fol. 22”. At times official endorsement was given to 
such proposals. See Fr. Alexandre da Paixao, op. cit.; p. 179: ‘Em 22 de Iunho deste 
anno de 671 [i. e. 1671] sahio hum decreto de S. A. contra os Christaos novos... 
Porquanto tenho resoluto que sejao exterminados os Christaos novos confessos, que 
sahissem nos autos da fé desta Corte, Coimbra e Evora... Hei por bem que todos 
assim huns como outros, comprehendidos nos autos passados, e que o forem nos 
futuros, sej4o exterminados com suas familias. . .”’ Fr. Alexandre da Paixao appends 
a sober comment: ‘‘Nao teve effeito a execucado desta lei pelos inconvenientes serem 
maiores que a rezdo ...e foi necessario dissimular com a zizania, por nao arrancar 
o trigo. Ordinariamente desfas a consideragdo aquellas pragmaticas, que publica 
o alvoroco.”’ 


289 Moreira (1630), fol. 12”. Cf. the anonymous Decima, transcribed by Fr. 
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The progressive decline of Portuguese power during the seven- 
teenth century brings forth, as so often in history, increasingly 
vociferous demands for the expulsion of a minority chosen as the 
scapegoat for all national ills. To a people dreaming of its glorious 
past, and yet mindful of its present calamities, Father Joseph de 
Oliveyra points out a ‘‘modern” panacea that once more will lead 
the nation to the zenith of its power: 


It seems that the Prophet Isaiah, in his prophecy, was talking 
to Portugal: Educ foras populum caecum: Cast this blind people 
out, oh Portugal, from your native shores and your overseas 
possessions, chastise them with extermination. By means of their 
extermination it is given to Portugal to secure the fulfillment 
of the happy promise, made by Christ Crucified on the battlefield 
of Ourique, that she will be an Empire: Volo in te, & in semine 
tuo mtht imperium stabilire.?%° 


Actum Est Contra Iudaeos 
(Conclusions) 


Peninsular anti-Semitism may not be traced only to ecclesiastic 
agitation for its origin. Hatred of the Jews was so firmly entrenched 
in the popular mind that it required very little stirring, and there 
may be even a grain of truth in the claims of the apologists for the 
Inquisition that this “‘legalized’”’ repression often forestalled the ter- 
rors of mob violence.?2* One can, however, scarcely underestimate 
the rdle of the Church in preserving at the highest level of intensity 
the already powerful prejudices of the masses. The sermons preached 
at autos-da-fé — in particular those which later circulated in book 
form — went a long way toward spurring the campaign of hatred 
and degradation. 


Alexandre da Paixao, op. cit.; p. 166: ‘‘Se Christo langa aos que vendem / No templo 
sancto de Deos; / Onde hao de parar Iudeus, / Que mais gravemente o offendem? / 
Ah Senhor! Daqui dependem, / Ou muitos bens, ou hum mal, / Va-se esta turba 
infernal / Por esses mares além, / Porque a Deos, e a nds convém, / Nao ficar em 
Portugal.” 

290 Op. cit. (1691), pp. 40-41. 

201 See, for example, Bernardino Llorca, op. cit.; pp. 80-81: “. . . fueron bastante 
numerosos los relajados por la Inquisicién en sus diversos tribunales. Ciertamente 
no creemos equivocarnos si decimos que en conjunto pasan de los 10.000 y se acercan 
a los 15.000. Los que se asombran al leer estos nimeros, tengan presente... las 
frecuentes hecatombes de judios y conversos que tuvieron lugar en los siglos XIV y 
XV y costaron la vida a muchos millares de personas; mas con la introduccion dela 
Inquisicion desaparecieron por completo...” 
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The padres were accomplished propagandists. Their technique is 
best described by the brilliant phrase with which James Parkes 
characterized the patristic diatribes of the fourth century: ‘The 
Fathers obtained the perspective of a distorting mirror and drew 
faithfully what they saw.’’s? Like their patristic models whom they 
followed closely, the Portuguese avoid as a rule references to specific 
persons or incidents. The object of their attacks is a nebulous, vast 
social entity, vaguely defined as Os Judeus. But in this ambiguity 
lies the strength of their broadside, for, by virtue of this generalization, 
their speeches become dragnets of defamation from which there is 
no escape for anyone defiled by Jewish blood. 

Such was the anti-Jewish zeal of the Portuguese priests, however, 
that they went far beyond the limits which the Early Church Fathers 
had set for their censures. Patristic authors dealt exclusively with 
the evils wrought by the Jews of Biblical times; the doings of their 
Jewish contemporaries did not merit their attention. For the Lusi- 
tanian fathers such a partial presentation of Jewish wickedness would 
have amounted to dereliction in their duty. Their aim was to show 
that there is no difference between those who danced around the 
Golden Calf in the desert and their descendants who on Fridays 
polish their candlesticks in Coimbra. Murderers of Christ in Jerusalem 
or desecrators of the Host in Evora, they are one and the same and 
worthy only of utmost contempt and severe punishment. The sermons 
offer a short history of Jewry which, according to the priests, has 
invariably retained throughout the centuries two essential charac- 
teristics: a defiance of God and an irrepressible enmity toward all 
non-Jews. 

Since professing Jews had been expelled from Portugal in 1507, 
the fathers’ anti-Jewish wrath had to be vented against the next-best 
substitute, the Marranos. That many of them may have clung to 
Judaism is less significant than the fact that their origin (sangue) 
rather than their actions became prima-facie evidence of heresy. This 
approach to the Conversos constituted a resolute espousal of racialism 
and, as a result, national, social, and economic considerations tended 
to balance religious motives in the attack against Jewry. Regardless 
of whether they speak for the Church or for their nation, the fathers 
evince no interest in a positive solution to the Jewish question. As 
victims of their own propaganda which has built up an imaginary 
enemy to frightening proportions, they are only able to think in 


292 The conflict of the Church and the Synagogue. A study in the origins of anti- 
emitism (London, 1934), p. 158. 
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terms of preventive measures, expulsion or even extermination. Their 
anti-Semitic frenzy, by depriving them of the last vestiges of evan- 
gelical fervor, must have seriously diminished their usefulness as 
servants of Christ. By the same token, they also frequently failed in 
discharging their duties toward the nation which looked to them 
for leadership; they contented themselves with being the acclaimed 
spokesmen for the rabble. 

The assertion of the bibliographer Innocencio Francisco da Silva 
that these sermons are “‘... monuments of the wisdom and learning 
of our theological polemicists.. .’’?3 has, for the modern reader, an 
ironic ring. The priests’ knowledge of Judaism was as sound as their 
sources, a circumstance which, together with their personal prejudices, 
accounts for the intensity of their anti-Jewish virulence. If European 
anti-Semitism had lost none of its strength in the seventeenth century, 
one would scarcely be justified in singling out the Portuguese clergy 
as propagators of a fanatic racialism. But precisely in this period 
the long overdue reaction against intolerance sets in and the philo- 
Semitic stand of Protestant hebraists prepares European public 
opinion for the changes in the status of the Jews which, a century 
later, culminate in their emancipation.?%4 

For the admirer of Lusitanian culture it is disheartening to see 
that Portugal remained at the margin of this humanitarian movement. 
While other countries strove to undo the wrongs of centuries of 
oppression, Portugal, turning away from toleration, wrote new and 
glowing chapters for an apotheosis of the Inquisition. This determined 
adherence to discarded values — a partial manifestation of a national 
decadence — finds impassioned expression in the anti-Semitic rantings 
of the Portuguese clergy. 


293 Diccionario Bibliographico Portuguez (Lisboa, 1858), I, 4. 
204 Hans Joachim Schoeps, Philosemitismus im Barock. Religions- und geistes- 
geschichtliche Untersuchungen (Tiibingen, 1952), pp. 67 and 134. 
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THE ORIGIN OF THE RITUAL IMPLEMENTS 
FOR THE SABBATH 


FRANZ LANDSBERGER 


Hebrew Union College - Jewish Institute of Religion, Cincinnati 


R. Jacob Z. Lauterbach, an eminent authority on Jewish religious 

usages, devoted attention, among other things, to the ceremonials 
connected with the Sabbath. In a lengthy contribution to the Hebrew 
Union College Annual,’ Dr. Lauterbach treats the practice of savoring 
aromatic plants and spices as the Sabbath comes to an end; while a 
study among Lauterbach’s writings published posthumously,? deals 
with the kindling of lights as the seventh day begins. In neither of 
these articles is the question raised concerning the implements or 
concerning the changes which these implements developed in the course 
of the centuries. This casts no reflection upon the learned author. His 
manner of treating the subject was the one common at the time. That 
tendency was superseded only after the study of Jewish art, the youngest 
offspring of the Science of Judaism, had acquired some standing. We 
do not correct, we merely amplify, Lauterbach’s researches, if we 
attempt to answer questions such as these: How did those Sabbath 
implements look? When did they originate and, with the lapse of the 
ages, what changes did they undergo? Deriving our examples prefer- 
ably from the works of art in the Museum of the Hebrew Union 
College - Jewish Institute of Religion at Cincinnati hardly calls for an 
apology. 


I. ANTIQUITY 


The earliest mention of Sabbath implements is to be found in the 
Roman satirist Persius (34-62 Cc. E.) who wrote at a time when the 
last of the Temples at Jerusalem still existed. In his ‘Fifth Satire,” 
the poet enumerates various instances of moral slavery; moral slavery 


x“The Origin and Development of Two Sabbath Ceremonies,” HUCA, XV, 
1940, pp. 367-424. 
2 Appearing under the title, ‘‘The Sabbath,” in Rabbinical Essays by Jacob Z. 
Lauterbach, Cincinnati, 1951, pp. 437-472. 
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being, with him, worse than physical slavery. He adduces as illustra- 
tion (verses 179-184): 


Herodis venere dies unctaque fenestra 
Dispositae pinguem nebulam vomuere lucernae 
Portantes violas, rubrumque amplexa catinum 
Cauda natat thunni, tumet alba fidelia vino, 
Labra moves tacitus recutitaque sabbata palles. 


Translated this reads: 


But when Herod’s days are come, and the lamps, carrying violets, put in 
the greasy windows, emit their unctuous clouds of smoke; and when the tail 
of a tuna fish floats curled round in a red dish, and the white jar is bulging 
with wine, you move your lips in silence and turn pale at the circumcised 
Sabbath. 


As we perceive from the conclusion of these verses, by “‘Herod’s 
Day” is meant the Sabbath.3 The poet jeers at the Sabbath custom of 
placing lamps in the windows. Today when we speak of Sabbath lights, 
we think of such as illuminate dwellings on the inside. But it was 
obviously a more ancient practice to turn the lights toward the street, 
doubtless to betoken joy, as in the case of the earliest Hanukkah 
lights which, in like manner, brightened Jewish cities or city quarters. 

How many were the lights utilized in any one house? The opinion 
occurs that the number of such lights was two. This number is based 
upon the fact that the average domicile contained a living room and a 
bedroom, and that a light was needed for each.4 And yet, mention of 
two lamps or lights occurs nowhere in antiquity. To the contrary, 
the notion existed that the larger the number of the lights the greater 
the merit. Such is the point to the account in Sabbath 23b: ‘‘When 
Rab Huna (third century c. E.) passed the door of Rabbi Abin on a 
Friday evening and noticed the numerous lamps, he prophesied that 
great scholars would issue from that house.” 

For us, the main question is: What was the appearance of those 
Friday evening lamps? Persius reports that these lamps stood at 
the windows and that they carried violets.’ This description tallies 


3 I do not understand how Hermann Vogelstein and Paul Riegner get to apply 
these verses to the Day of the Temple Dedication in their Geschichte der Juden in 
Rom, 1, Berlin, 1951, p. 8. 

4 Thus Abraham E. Millgram, Sabbath, the Day of Delight, Philadelphia, 1944, 
p. 15. He is followed by Stephen S. Kayser in the Introduction to Kayser-Schoen- 
berger, Jewish Ceremonial Art, Philadelphia, 1955, p. 14. 

5 E. R. Goodenough, in Jewish Symbols in the Greco-Roman Period, 1, New York, 
1952, p. 36, translates “‘unctaque fenestra .... lucernae portantes violas’ with 
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with the fact that lamps of clay were, at that time, the vogue in the 
entire Mediterranean area and that such lamps were suited to the 
window because of their smallness. Such lamps, covered on top, except 
for a round opening through which to pour the oil, were also adapted 
to having upon them violets. Incidentally there has been found in 
Africa a lamp which answers Persius’ description (see our illustration). 


a) ANTIQUE JEWISH Lamp, UNEARTHED 
NEAR CARTHAGE, AFRICA. Clay. Taken 
from Erwin R. Goodenough, Jewish 
Symbols in the Greco-Roman Period, III, 
fig. 956. 





On this lamp, violet petals in relief were substituted for actual violets, 
not always obtainable. An additional feature distinguishes this lamp 
as an implement of religion: the cover holds a representation of the 
seven-branched candelabrum. The Sabbath light accordingly brought 
to mind the sacred lights which once glowed in the Tent of Meeting 
and in the Temple, and thus expresses the hope, particularly vital on 
the Sabbath, that the Messiah might appear and revive the ancient 
shrines. 

We perceive further, from the verses of Persius, that the fish, 
especially favored as a Sabbath viand, was served in a red dish. This 
refers to the unbaked red clay of the vessels which the entire populace, 
and not merely the Jewish populace, used for holding food.® The 
satirist also mentions the white jar bulging with wine. This also could 
have been a clay vessel, glazed and curving outward. 

In the Roman catacombs there have been found gold-glasses, so- 
called because the bottom designs were of gold leaf. Surely these 


“the lamps, put in the greasy windows, along with violets.’”’ But that fails to give 
the precise meaning. 

6 Compare the article ‘‘Kochkunst” in Pauly-Wissowa, Realencyclopaedie der 
classischen Altertumswissenschaft, col. 981. 
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objects were intended not only for the dead. An inscription, for 
example, as ‘Drink, live happily,” bespeaks someone’s use of the 
object during his lifetime. One of the designs represents a bowl of 
fish. This has been correctly understood as an allusion to the Sabbath 
meal. Another glass-bottom, here illustrated, pictures the Temple, 


b) Borrom oF AN ANTIQUE GOLD- 


Gtass. Rome, Vatican. 





again a Messianic symbol, with the inscription, as reconstructed: 
“Take the eulogy with all who are thine.’’ This indicates a wine-filled 
cup which, after the blessing was pronounced, passed from mouth to 
mouth.? We may therefore reckon these ‘‘gold-glasses’’ among the 
ancient implements for Sabbath beautification. 

A clay jar (New York Jewish Museum) with the inscription 
ETAOTIA has been regarded by Goodenough as a jar in which the 
Sabbath wine was brought to the table,* but the jar is, in my opinion, 
too small for having served this purpose. 


Il. MippLE AGES 


In the Middle Ages gold-glasses were no longer in style. What was 
the material of the Sabbath winecups and what were their shapes? 
In Spain, where the Jews had attained great wealth, it is likely that 


7 Cf. Hans Lietzmann, Messe und Herrenmahl, Bonn, 1926, p. 209; H. Lietzmann 
and W. Bayer, Die juedische Katakombe der Villa Torlonia in Rom, Berlin and 
Leipzig, 1930, p. 22 f; E. R. Goodenough, Jewish Symbols etc., II, 1953, pp. 108 ff. 
A colored illustration is provided by Rachel Wischnitzer-Bernstein, Symbole und 
Gestalten der juedischen Kunst, Berlin-Schoeneberg, 1935, plate V. 

8 Cf. E. R. Goodenough, op. cit. II, 1953, p. 116 and III, 1953, fig. 979. 
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such cups were of gold. We perceive such cups in representations of 
the Seder-meal contained in fourteenth century Haggadahs (London, 
British Museum, Or. 2884 and Add 14761).° In these cups we detect 
no particular design. The same applies, no doubt, to the cups of 
Middle and Eastern Europe. The importance of the day is emphasized 
by the fact that the cups are of precious metal, while their Jewish 
significance is indicated by a Hebrew inscription as, for instance, 
“Remember the Sabbath day, to keep it holy.” 

It is similar with the jars for the wine of the Kiddush. In the 
aforementioned representations of the Seder-meal we discern golden 
flasks which might also have been for Sabbath use. These differ from 
other jars only in the preciousness of their material. 

This makes especially interesting a Sabbath jar of dark red glass 
kept in the Museum of the Hebrew Union College - Jewish Institute of 
Religion at Cincinnati, a jar whose identification with the Sabbath is 
brought out most distinctly (illustrated on p. 392). This jar comes from 
an Islamic community, from Asia Minor or North Africa, as shown 
by the Arabic letters at the jar’s neck.t? The rest of the surface is 
entirely covered with Hebrew letters cut into the thick glass and 
swathed in ornamentation. We make out the words recited on Friday 
evenings, the words, ‘‘And the heaven and the earth were finished.” 
Such an able palaeographist as Prof. Isaiah Sonne assured me that 
the inscription cannot date from a period earlier than the seventeenth 
or eighteenth century. And yet, when we consider the conservatism 
of the Orient, we can surmise that similar flasks may have existed even 
in the Middle Ages. 

We return now to the Sabbath lamps. What structure did these 
assume in medieval times? From the illustration on page 389 we 
perceive what their structure was in antiquity. We need only add that, 
in the same period, there also existed lamps with more than one wick, 
and that these may have likewise been for Sabbath use. We can 
distinguish two types. One type had the wick-nozzles standing in a 
straight row. From this type developed the Hanukkah lamp with the 
rigid back, needed for fastening to the doorpost. In the other type 
the nozzles encircled an open flat center filled with oil. Later these 
lamps were supplied with a lid to keep the oil from spilling. It was, 
however, the open type, shown to exist already in Iron Age I (see 


9 To be noticed in this connection is the colored reproduction in the Encyclopaedia 
Judaica, VII, frontispiece. 

10 A similar piece is to be found in the collection of Charles Feinberg of 
Detroit. 
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c) ORIENTAL JAR FOR THE SABBATH Wine. Glass. 


Museum of the Hebrew Union College - Jewish Institute of Religion. 
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our illustration), that developed into a lamp for the Sabbath. The 


d) Cray LAMP FRoM 


Iron AcE I. 





only thing needed was to make such lamps not of clay but of metal 
and to put a shaft in the middle or sometimes to fasten chains around 
the edges. The result was a hanging lamp which, when lighted, was 
suggestive of a star, thus generating a religious mood. 

Of course, such a lamp could not be placed at the window to shine 
into the outdoors. It goes without saying that, in the Middle Ages, 
when surrounded by hostile neighbors, the Jews had to forego that 
display. A lamp had to suffice which illuminated that part of the 
dwelling where the family partook of the Friday evening meal. 

As an example of such a lamp, we show one which originated in 
Italy of the seventeenth or eighteenth century. Here, while the center 
bowl is deepened, the structure, on the whole, resembles that of the 
ancient lamp pictured above. The accompanying drip-bowl and the 
four richly jointed chains converging into a top-piece achieve the 
gracious harmony so characteristic of Italian works of art.™ 

From Italy, where such lamps must have existed in early times, 
their use spread into Holland” and England,*3 only with the difference 
that, in these two lands, the Sabbath lamp was equipped not with 
chains but with a shaft. 

In the Ashkenazic countries it was otherwise. Here also the ancient 


™ An Italian hanging lamp of similar type, belonging to the sixteenth century, 
can be seen in the Kayser-Schoenberger publication, Jewish Ceremonial Art, Phil- 
adelphia, 1955, illust. 68. 

Copied in Bernard Picart, Cérémonies et coutumes religteuses de tous les peuples 
du monde, I, Amsterdam, 1723. A second lamp, also coming from Holland, is pictured 
in S. Ph. de Vries, Joodsche Riten en Symbolen, 1, Zutphen, 1938, facing p. 98. 

13 Cecil Roth furnishes an illustration in ‘‘The Art of Abraham Lopes d’Oliveira”’ 
in Le Judaisme Sephardi, N. S. No. 5, London, 1954, p. 203. 
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17th-18th Century. 


e) ITALIAN BRAss SABBATH LAMP. 


Museum of the Hebrew Union 
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circular lamp is the starting point, but there is no central bowl. 
Instead of this, the edges expand into separate oil-holding prongs. 
This makes the star shape all the more pronounced. 

In spite of this structure that meant so much to the Jews, the 
earliest lamps of this kind appeared among the Christians. The oldest 
ones known to us, originating as early as the twelfth century, have 
been preserved in the cathedral at Erfurt, Germany, and in the 
domains of France. Of the latter, we show here a picture. These 


ae 





f) CHRISTIAN 12th CENTURY BRONZE LAMP WiTH BIBLICAL SCENES. 
Formerly in a private collection at Dijon, France. 


4 T1lustration in Reallexikon zur Deutschen Kunstgeschichte, 1, Stuttgart, 1937, 
col. 653. In “A Silver Lamp from Frankfort-on-the-Main,” in Essays in Honor of 
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lamps, made of bronze, surround a cylindrical trunk decked with 
scenes from the Old Testament. Those scenes led to regarding these 
lamps as Jewish.’ But would Jews have tolerated such representations 
in an age when the biblical prohibition of images was heeded with 
utmost severity? We must concede that the star-lamp appears first 
among the Christians. The conclusion is nonetheless valid that it 
was the Jews who transferred the lamp to the home and vested it 
with Sabbath sanctity. 

We gain a good idea of such a star-lamp from a drawing in a 
Mahzor of the Vatican Library in Rome (Cod. ebr. 324, fol. 27a). 





g) JewisH SABBATH LAmpP. 


Drawing from a Mahzor in Rome, Vatican Library, Cod. ebr. 324. 
Around 1400. 


Georg Swarzenski, Chicago, 1952, p. 196, note 23, Guido Schoenberger doubts the 
old age of the oil container but not that of the shaft. 
** Thus Didron in the Annales Archéologiques, IV, Paris, 1846, p. 149. 
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This Mahzor is part of a manuscript compilation which goes back to 
the end of the fourteenth century.*® The drawing, when published,?7 
was placed upside down. We show it here in its correct position. That 
clumsy sketch should not lead us astray. What we doubtless have 
here is a star-lamp with a drip-bowl, the lamp, fastened to a shaft, 
hanging from the ceiling. 

At the time this lamp originated, the Sabbath star must have 
been a familiar ritual object in Ashkenazic families. Israel Isserlin, 
the great Talmudic authority of the fifteenth century, in one of his 
responsa, speaking of round lamps for Sabbath lighting (mwn»), 
notes that such are to be found in all the better Jewish homes.t® To 
this medieval quotation may be added one from the early eighteenth 
century: ‘“The lamps are of brass and carry four, six, and even eight 
nozzles with wicks. It may well be that even the poorest among the 
Jews have such lamps for the Sabbath.’’'9 

Meanwhile, brass did not always suffice. When circumstances 
permitted, the material got to be costly silver. Of such a lamp, fash- 
ioned in 1540, we learn from a German goldsmith book of the six- 
teenth century.”° The fact that this lamp goes by the name Judenstern 
(Jewish star) proves how such a lamp has become an object of exclu- 
sively Jewish usage. At this early date already, non-Jews preferred 
the hanging lamp with its more brightly burning candles. 

No silver lamp of the sixteenth century has come down to us. 
But a few have been preserved from the seventeenth century,”? and 
some years ago the Jewish Museum at Cincinnati was fortunate enough 
to acquire one (Plate 1). This lamp stresses its star shape by means 
of no fewer than ten prongs which surround a lion’s head on the 


16 Bibliothecae Apostolicae Vaticanae Codicum Manuscriptorum Catalogus, I, 
Roma, 1756, p. 308. 

17 Ernst Munkacsi, Illuminated Manuscripts in Italian Libraries (Hungarian), 
Budapest, n. d., ill. 36. 

18 Cf. Terumath Ha-Deshen, ed. Venice, 1546, p. 48a. A Sabbath lamp, unearthed 
near Deutz in the Rhineland and belonging to Mr. Siegfried Strauss of Brooklyn, is 
regarded by its owner as a product of the fourteenth century. But a similar lamp, 
attributed to the seventeenth century, is illustrated in H. R. d’Allemagne, Histoire 
de luminaire depuis l’époque romaine jusqu'au 19e siecle, Paris 1891, p. 279. 

9G. J. Schudt, Juedische Merckwuerdigkeiten der zu Frankfurt am Mayn 
wohnenden Juden, Leipzig, 1714 ff., Book VI, Chap. 34. 

20 This is the so-called Master Book of the Goldsmiths at Frankfort-on-the-Main. 
Cf. Hermann Gundersheimer and Guido Schoenberger in the Notizblatt der Gesellschaft 
sur Erforschung juedischer Kunstdenkmaeler, No. 34, 1937. 

2x Compare the essay of Guido Schoenberger, “A Silver Sabbath Lamp”’ etc. 


pp. 189 ff. 
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lower side (see our illustration). Similar lions’ heads are attached to 
the lower side of the ascending shaft, and this develops into the tower 
of a fortress with latticed windows, some of them four-cornered and 
some round, obviously an allusion to II Sam. 22.51, “A tower of 





h) Borrom View oF 4 GERMAN 17th CENTURY SILVER SABBATH LAMP. 


Museum of the Hebrew Union College - Jewish Institute of Religion. 
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salvation is He to His king; and showeth mercy to His anointed, to 
David and his seed for evermore.’ Since, with David, this utterance 
associates a tower, the artist — or was it perhaps the patron who 
engaged the artist? — thinks of a tower of David mentioned in Cant. 
4.4, ‘Thy neck is like the tower of David builded with turrets, whereon 
there hang a thousand shields.’’ To the tower, some circular shields 
are accordingly added. 

This lamp of ours shows, as craftsman’s mark, a V and, in the 
opening of the V, an S. Those are probably the initials of the gold- 
smith, Valentin Schueler of Frankfort on-the-Main who, in 1666, 
entered the employ of Jacob Rapp and who, taking over his employer's 
workshop upon his employer’s death (1670), retained the shop at 
least until 1681.7 Because of the lamp’s comparative plainness, I am 
inclined to reckon it among Schueler’s earlier products. In the Jewish 
Museum at New York, two lamps which carry the same marking are 
more richly embellished; they are adorned with small figures.” 

Of course only a Jew of means could indulge himself such a lamp. 
Most people had to content themselves with cheaper material such as 
brass. But this “‘popular edition,’’ which has survived to our own day, 
had the compensatory advantage of being produced by Jewish copper- 
smiths; and there were a goodly number of such in Eastern Europe. 
For these less expensive lamps, we can offer a fine sample, also from 
the Museum of the Hebrew Union College - Jewish Institute of Reli- 
gion (Plate 2). Judging from its heavy style, it belongs to the begin- 
ning of the eighteenth century. Over the “‘star’’ for the oil, there is 
attached an upper row of sockets for the candles.*4 Possibly, out of 
reverence for that ultra-ancient burning material, oil only was used 
for Friday evening illumination. However, it is also possible that the 
oil light proved too meager and that candles afforded necessary 
supplementation. 

This brings us to the question: How was it with Sabbath candles 
in ancient times? Candles are known to have existed in the earliest 
epochs.”> But how was it among the Jews? I put this question to my 


22 G. Schoenberger, op. cit. p. 190, note 7. 

23 A lamp resembling ours, but made of copper, is to be found in the collection 
of Viktor Klagsbald, Paris. Cf. the catalogue of the exhibit, “Art Religieux Juif,” 
in Musée d’Art Juif, in Paris, Paris 1956, No. 39, with illustration on p. 32. The 
lamp has eight oil containers and has consequently been regarded as a Hanukkah 
lamp. In my opinion, it is a Sabbath lamp. 

24 Similar lamps, with oil chambers below and candles above can be seen in 
Moritz Oppenheim, Bilder aus dem Altjuedischen Familien-Leben, Frankfort-on- 
the-Main, 1866. 

2 Cf. A. S. Harrison, ‘‘Fire-Making, Fuel and Lighting,” in A History 
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colleague, Prof. Alexander Guttmann. I cull, from Dr. Guttmann’s 
kind reply, that already the Talmud (Sab. 20b) permits wax for the 
lamp wick, which Rashi interprets to the effect that the wax for the 
wick refers to a candle. Candles were accordingly permitted. Alfasi, R. 
Nissin, and Caro similarly permit them. By contrast, the Babylonian 
authorities like Sherira Gaon and his son, Hai, express themselves as 
opposed to the use of wax candles on the Sabbath. In other words, 
there existed a theoretical difference of opinion. So far as practice was 
concerned, we hear from R. Asher ben Yechiel (1250-1328) that 
candles were burned in France and in Germany. 

This evidences the use of candles in the Middle Ages. But, as 
regards the manner of their use, we are uninformed until we reach 
the year 1500. For that period we learn from the illuminated picture 
here reproduced. This picture comes from the famous prayer book of 





i) SABBATH LAMP wiTtH Two CANDLEs. 


Hlumination from the famous Prayer Book of Baron Rothschild. 
Italian, around 1500. 


of Technology, ed. Ch. Singer, E. J. Holmjard, A. R. Hall, I, Oxford, 1954, pp. 216 ff. 
and p. 234. 
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Baron Rothschild which includes the Haggadah for Passover. Here 
is to be seen the pater familias sitting at a table on which stands a 
candlestick with two lights. This pertains to the Seder, the head of 
the household being in the act of raising the fourth cup. Yet there is 
little doubt that a similar candlestick was used on Friday evenings.” 
Its structure is, by no means, an invention of the book-illuminator’s 
phantasy. The picture reproduces an actual candlestick. Such a candle- 
stick, made of bronze, is on display, as a piece of fifteenth century 
German craftsmanship, in the Museum for Arts and Crafts in 
Frankfort on-the-Main (see our illustration). Obviously some of those 
pieces reached Italy, and there the Jews put them to religious use. 





j) CANDLESTICK FOR PRIVATE USE. Bronze. 15th Century. Germany. 


Frankfort-on-the-Main, Museum for Arts and Crafts. 
Taken from Walter Dexel, Deutsches Handwerksgut, Berlin, 1939. 


6 It is regarded as a Sabbath candlestick also by Rachel Wischnitzer-Bernstein 
in her essay, ‘‘The Sabbath in Art” in the collection, Sabbath, the Day of Delight, 
Philadelphia, 1944, p. 326. 
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Obviously such candlesticks penetrated also to Eastern Europe where 
they led to the practice of having combined candle lights on Friday eve- 
nings. When the Hungarian Rabbi Isaac Turnau (14th-15th century), 
says that ‘‘on Friday nights one kindles two lights,’’?7 he refers either 
to two single candlesticks or to such a double candleholder. A hanging 
lamp cannot be meant because, in such lamps, the lights numbered 
not two but more than two. 

The candle combinations occasionally underwent change. For 
example, among the Jews of Poland, the number of branches on the 
candlesticks increased to three, four or five. The stretch between 
the foot and the socket became adorned with lions, the escutcheon 
figure of Judah or, as in our illustration, with stags in allusion to 
Ps. 42.2, ‘‘As the stag panteth after the water brooks, so panteth my 
soul after Thee, O God.’ And the manner in which these animals 
are interwoven with tendrils answers to a type of artistry associated 
with the Jews of Eastern Europe. That same artistry appears on Jewish 
tombstones and on the so-called Mizrach placards that indicated the 
eastward direction, toward Jerusalem, which had to be faced in prayer. 
This amounted not merely to an adoption of alien elements but also 
to their transformation both in form and in content. It were super- 
fluous to add that such Sabbath candlesticks issued from Jewish 
workshops. 


III. MopERN TIMES 


Our consideration of Sabbath hanging-lamps and Sabbath candles 
brought us far beyond the Middle Ages. But the first appearance of 
these objects dates back to the Middle Ages, hence our need of treating 
them in that connection. It is otherwise with the spice-box used at 
Sabbath-end. This box is modern. The Talmud (Sab. 33b) relates 
that, late one Friday afternoon, an aged man was seen hastening with 
two bunches of myrtle which were to be used in honoring the Sabbath. 
The myrtle was probably savored while held in the bare hand. And 
that seems to have remained the usage for centuries. Jacob ben Moses 
Moelln (Maharil), who lived in Germany about 1400, describes the 
practice in these words: ‘‘He (the head of the family) takes the cup 
in his right hand and the myrtle in his left.’’?8 This can only mean 
that the myrtle was, in a literal sense, held. For earlier times there is 


27 Minhagim Le-Kol Ha-Shanah, Venice, 1616, fol. 7b. For the reference to 
this passage as well as to various other sources pertaining to the Sabbath, I am 
indebted to Dr. Jakob Petuchowski of Cincinnati. 

28 Sefer Maharil, ed. Polonoye, 1802, fol. 19d. 
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k) PortsH Brass SABBATH CANDELABRA. 18th Century. 


Museum of the Hebrew Union College - Jewish Institute of Religion. 
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mention of a container but not of a closed box. A Rabbi Ephraim, 
perhaps Rabbi Ephraim ben Jacob of Bonn, who lived in the twelfth 
century, is said to have regarded a variety of spices as preferable to a 
single spice and to have preserved his spices in a glass.?° It was the 
use of a number of spices in combination that created the need of 
keeping them together in some kind of holder. There is extant an 
illustration of such a receptacle in the form of a goblet. The illustration 
stands in a German-Jewish Minhagim book which appeared at Mantua 
in 1590, and again at Venice in 1593, and once more at Venice in 1601. 
The illustration of a Habdalah service?° which we give here was, 
though taken from the third edition, doubtless copied from the previ- 
ous editions. The picture shows a couple with four children. The pater 
familias holds a wine cup in his left hand, while the boy standing in 
front of him holds a candle. It follows that another boy, standing 
behind that first boy, has, in his goblet, some spices which he holds 
in such wise that these also may receive the benediction. Reference to 
these spices occurs in the underlying text which speaks of ‘‘schmecken”’ 
the spices. In Old German, “‘schmecken”’ applies not only to pleasant 
tastes but also to pleasant odors. 

Nonetheless the tower-shaped Besamin box appeared in Germany 
somewhat earlier. How much earlier? Madam Wischnitzer-Bernstein 
believes such a box to be discernible in the Second Nuremberg Haggadah, 
a German-Jewish manuscript of the late fifteenth century.s* But the 
airy structure here, within which someone is sitting, resembles a 
tabernacle rather than a spicebox. In the anti-Semitic, though highly 
instructive lampoon, ‘‘Der Gantz Juedisch Glaub,”’ which dates from 
1530, the passage occurs (C. fol. 2b), ‘‘They have moreover a silver 
gem (Kleinot) which contains many good spices.’’ These words speak 
not about the shape of the object but about its material. Two years 
later, 1532, a book which we have already mentioned, namely the 
goldsmith book of Frankfort-on-the-Main, records the item: ‘‘meister 
Steffan Altman, ein hedes?? Rauchfass, wiget 19 lot.’’ To the word 
Rauchfass, the editors add the word Besomimturm (spice-tower). But 
the word Rauchfass (censer) would be evidence against rather than 


29 Cf. the ’Or Zaru‘a by Isaac b. Moses of Vienna, ed. Zhitomir, 1862, Vol. II, § 
92. Also in the Tashbaz by Samson bar Zadok, ed. Warsaw, 1875, § 86. 

3° For this information as well as for the illustration, I am indebted to Dr. 
Ernst Namenyi, of Paris. 

3 Compare her book, Gestalten und Symbole der Juedischen Kunst, Berlin- 
Schoeneberg, 1935, p. 109. 

32 Hedes, or rather Hadas, the Hebrew word for myrtle, evidently applies here to 
other spices as well as to the container in which they were kept. 
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1) HaBpALAH SCENE FROM A MINHAGIM Book, PRINTED IN VENICE, I60I. 
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evidence for the supposition that the object referred to was tower- 
shaped. 

We can be certain of such a tower shape in a sketch dating from 
1553 and here illustrated. The outline is by the Frankfort goldsmith 


m) SKETCH FOR A Spice Tower, by the silversmith 


Heinrich Heidelberger in 1553. 





Heinrich Heidelberger. The Jewish person who let the order wished a 
receptacle of the kind that was owned by his father.’3 Accordingly 
we can somewhat push back the date for the tower-shaped container. 
We can fix the date as falling within the first half of the sixteenth 
century. 

We proceed now to ask: Why the choice of such a shape as that of a 
tower? ‘‘In medieval times,’ so runs the answer, ‘‘in Western countries 
spices were very precious and therefore kept in the tower of the city for- 
tification, which makes it understandable that the medieval tower was 
reproduced for the spice container in the European West.’’34 On our 
silver Sabbath lamp (Plate 1) we noticed a fortress tower with its lat- 
ticed windows. Not more than a glance at the design of our spice-tower 
is needed to make us realize the great difference between this spice- 
tower and the fortress tower on the lamp. The spice-box has nothing 
that suggests a fortress. It isa many-sectioned edifice with many large 
windows which would sooner attract cannonading than ward it off. 


33 Cf. G. Schoenberger in the essay already mentioned, “‘A Silver Lamp from 
Frankfort-on-the-Main,” p. 190, note 8. 
34 Cf. Stephen S. Kayser in Jewish Ceremonial Art, p. 89. 
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Other spice-boxes of the sixteenth century, like the one here 
portrayed (Plate 3), have the structure of a townhall-tower, with its 
prison cell, its large clock, and its weather vanes, not at all appropriate 
to the tower of a stronghold.344 

Another explanation of the tower shape traces it to Cant. 5.13, 
‘His cheeks are as a bed of spices, as towers (mba) of perfumes.’’35 
That sounds more persuasive. We must, however, bear in mind that 
such tower shapes appear for the first time in the art of the Christians, 
among sculptures and pictures of the Three Kings who, besides offering 
gold to the child Jesus, also offer incense and myrrh, that is to say, 
substances yielding pleasant odors. We portray, on page 408, the 
detail in a German picture of the fifteenth century, a picture which 
shows two of the three rulers.36 From such works of art, the Christian 
goldsmiths may have derived their incentive. Whether the painters 
and the sculptors may also have had in mind the spice-towers of the 
Bible, we do not know. When the Jews gave orders for such spice- 
towers, they assuredly thought of the passage in Canticles. 

If the earliest spice-towers followed the style of the Gothic, and 
those of the later sixteenth century the style of the Renaissance, of 
which our townhall-tower box is an example, the spice-towers of the 
seventeenth and the eighteenth centuries acquired the vividness and 
the splendor of the Baroque. On the twenty-two inch spice-box in the 
Museum of the Hebrew Union College- Jewish Institute of Religion 
(Plate 4), the foot of the tower swings vividly. Over this base there 
rise two stories whose glittering filigree is animated by patches of 
color for doors and windows. A knob tops the bulb-shaped roof and, 
over the weather vane, stands the figure of a Jew. 

The absence of a maker’s mark indicates a Jewish artificer, while 
the filigree and the form of a caftan wearing Jew points to Polish 
origin. Though in Germany, for such spice-towers, the Jews resorted 
to Christian silversmiths, in Eastern Europe — Poland, Moravia, 
Bohemia — Jews employed silversmiths of their own faith expert at 
such work. 

And these Jewish silversmiths, with their endless phantasy, did 


344 The four bronze arquebusiers on the surrounding balcony are regarded by 
Rudolf Hallo as a later addition in Judaica, Juedische Kunst in Hessen und Nassau, 
Marburg 1932, text to plate Iga. 

35 See Rachel Wischnitzer-Bernstein, Symbole und Gestalten der Juedischen Kunst, 
Berlin-Schoeneberg, 1935, p. 107. 

36 The illustration comes from the volume by Joseph Gantner, Konrat Witz, 
second edition, Vienna, 1943, Illustration 70. See also Hugo Kehrer, ‘“‘Die Heiligen 
Drei Koenige,” in Studien zur Deutschen Kunstgeschichte, Strassburg, 1901. 
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n) Two KINGs. 
Detail from a painting by Konrat Witz 
“The Three Magi bringing presents to the Jesus Child.” 
1444. Geneva, Musée d’Art et d’Histoire. 
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not limit themselves to towers. They simulated also flowers, fruit, and 
fish — that favorite edible for the Sabbath — as well as other crea- 
tures. Rarely, instead of silver, was use made of wood. The sample 
here illustrated belongs to the Museum of the Hebrew Union College - 





0) WoopeEeN Spice Box, IN SHAPE OF A 
Human Arm AND Hann. Museum of 
the Hebrew Union College - Jewish 
Institute of Religion. 
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Jewish Institute of Religion. Here one sees an arm with the hand 
bent so that the fingernails could reflect the Sabbath light. 

Once more let us look at the Jew on the pinnacle of our Baroque 
spice-tower (Plate 4). In his right hand he holds a winecup and, in 
his left, a candle. The cup, as already stated, does not differ from 
other cups. But the Habdalah candle is unique. This derives from the 
fact that, in the benediction over the light at the outgoing of the 
Sabbath, God is praised in the words, ‘‘Who createst the lights of the 
fire.”’ To bring out the plural ‘‘lights,’”’ the candle was made to consist 
of several strands of wax and several wicks braided together. Here 
is a drawing of such a candle which shows striving for beauty even in 
such a humble object. 


| 
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p) HaspaLtan CanpbLe. Drawing. From 
the Hungarian Periodical Mult és Jévé. 
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Usually this candle was held in the bare hand. But someone hit 
upon the idea of a lovely candleholder, thus increasing the number of 
objects for Sabbath-end use. A plate was laid upon a high pedestal, 
with staves ascending at the four corners. On each of these staves 
there glided a movable socket. If the candle was fresh, its socket stood 
far down. As the candle grew smaller, the socket would be raised. In 
this manner, the candle which would, at any one time, burn but 
briefly, could be used over and over. 

The charm of these candleholders was heightened by substituting, 
for the foot, a small figure. Such a figure —and not more than a 
figure — has been preserved, the one in the Museum of the Hebrew 
Union College - Jewish Institute of Religion (Plate 5). The manikin, 
holding prayer book and taper, stands on a domed base. His attire 
is that of seventeenth century Germany, thus differing from that of 
the Jew on the Polish spice-box who clings to his medieval garb. 
What makes our fragment of especial interest is the fact that it carries 
the same maker’s mark as the previously mentioned silver hanging 
lamp. In this way Valentin Schueler is to be recognized as the artist 
and the middle of the seventeenth century as the time of origin.37 

About this period there seems to have burgeoned the custom of 
joining into various combinations the three implements, those for 
the blessings over the wine, over the spices, and over the lights. 
Practical reasons may have operated; so that everything could be 
held in a person’s two hands. But a certain playfulness, noticeable in 
Jewish art works or in art works made for Jews, may likewise have 
prompted such contrivances. 

Thus, for instance, into the candleholder just mentioned, would 
be slid a spice-box, not anything tower-shaped, only a drawer the 
size of a matchbox. Of this type also, the Museum of the Hebrew 
Union College - Jewish Institute of Religion can exhibit a sample, here 
portrayed, originating with a goldsmith of Bamberg in the early 
eighteenth century. Or, a socket holding the Habdalah candle 
could be made to rise out of the cover of a goblet. Our sample, on 
our Plate 6, was fashioned in the eighteenth century by a silver- 
smith of Nuremberg. A third combination consisted in supplying a 
winecup with a cover, and that cover served also to hold spices. A 
superb cup of this type, preserved in a Swedish private collection, is 
the work of a Breslau silversmith of the seventeenth century. It has 
the initials ‘‘B. I.’”’ That the person who ordered this object took a 


37 Of a similar candleholder, fully preserved, a picture stands in Jwedisches 
Lexikon, II, col. 1461. : 
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q) COMBINATION OF A HABDALAH CANDLESTICK WITH SPICE Box. 


Bamberg, 18th Century. Silver. 
Museum of the Hebrew Union College - Jewish Institute of Religion. 


I. SILVER SABBATH LAMP. GERMANY. 17th Century. 


Fashioned by Valentin Schueler. 
Museum of the Hebrew Union College - Jewish Institute of Religion. 








2. PoLisH SABBATH LAMP FOR OIL AND CANDLES. Brass. 


Early 18th Century. Donated by Dr. Eric Werner to the 
Museum of the Hebrew Union College - Jewish Institute of Religion. 





3. GERMAN SILVER SPICE Box, MADE AROUND 1550. 


Last at Kassel, Germany. Hessisches Landesmuseum. 
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4. POLIsH SILVER Spice Box. 17th-18th Century. 


Museum of the Hebrew Union College - Jewish Institute of Religion. 





5. MANIKIN WITH HABDALAH CANDLE AND PRAYER Boox 


Foot or A HABDALAH CANDLE HOLDER. Silver. 
Fashioned by Valentin Schueler in the 17th Century. 
Museum of the Hebrew Union College - Jewish Institute of Religion. 





6. COMBINATION OF KrppusH Cup AND HABDALAH CANDLE. 


Silver. Nuremberg, 18th Century. 
Museum of the Hebrew Union College - Jewish Institute of Religion. 





7. COMBINATION OF KippUSH CUP AND 
SpicE Box. Silver. Breslau. 17th 
Century. Owner: Iwan Traugott, 
Stockholm, Sweden. 





8. COVER FOR THE HALLOoT. Silk. r9th Century. 


Museum of the Hebrew Union College - Jewish Institute of Religion. 
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lively part in its planning is indicated by the scenes hammered into 
the metal: scenes of Sabbath in the synagogue and Sabbath in the 
home (Plate 7). 

A fourth and our last combination appears to have originated not . 
before the early part of the nineteenth century. This was linked with 
the custom of pouring a little of the wine into a saucer and extin- 
guishing the candle in the liquid. There would be used, for this purpose, 
a special saucer of porcelain, majolica, or silver, with some modest 
inscription and some equally modest ornamentation. But it was hardly 
before the nineteenth century that anyone arrived at the idea of 
combining that dish with the spice-box. In such cases the spice-box 
would take the form of some fruit attached to a stem pushing up out 
of a concave receptacle (see our illustration). 


r) SILVER Spice BOX witH WINE Con- 
TAINER FOR EXTINGUISHING THE 
HABDALAH CANDLE. Germany, Around 
1830. 

Zalman Yovely Auction at the Parke- 


Bernet Galleries, Inc., New York 


1955. 





The juncture of spice-box and Habdalah dish enjoyed no great 
popularity; it vanished after a brief period. The other combinations 
similarly lost their appeal. Perhaps they impressed people as being 
too ingenious. People returned to the separate implements. 

Nor has our list of Sabbath appurtenances been exhausted. Inas- 
much as cooking on Saturday was not allowed, food had to be prepared 
on Friday and kept warm in an oven, either one’s own oven or that 
of someone else. Here and there the desire arose to impart an attractive 
appearance to the dishes for such food. 

There were also dishes for the Sabbath loaves. These dishes were 
of silver, but I know of such only frony the recent past. Tallot furnish 
the theme of their ornamentation. 
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Over the actual Hallot, doubtless with the religious urge to conceal 
and then to reveal, there would be spread a cover. The manner was 
simple. An English writer of the seventeenth century mentions, in 
this connection, a napkin.3* But there are also instances of covers 
made specially for this purpose. In my History of Jewish Art, a picture 
of such a cover forms the frontispiece, a cover with an especially rich 
embroidery. Here we offer as our Plate 8 a cloth, again belonging to 
the museum of the Hebrew Union College - Jewish Institute of Religion. 
In the middle stands the Star of David surrounded by twelve circles 
enclosing the symbols of the twelve tribes, all stamped in black upon 
gold-yellow silk. The charm of the vivid drawing is heightened by 
that powerful contrast of colors. 

Over her head and shoulders, the woman of the house, as she 
handles the Sabbath lights, sometimes wears a special kind of embroi- 
dered kerchief.3? Also to be noted, as a token of the day, is the table- 
cloth. While tablecloths were known among well circumstanced 
Romans,‘ the Jews could indulge themselves that elegance only on 
special days. But their tablecloths were ornate with weavings and 
embroideries. 

Finally to be mentioned is the special kind of bowl into which 
the head of the family would dip his hands at the beginning and at 
the end of the meal. From ancient times, such washing held for the 
Jews a religious significance. 

Let us recall once more the lines from Persius. How few and simple 
were the objects employed in the private observance of the Sabbath! 
During the nearly two thousand years that have elapsed since that 
satire was written, ritual objects for the Sabbath have steadily 
increased in number and gained in splendor and charm. 

We have shown how extensively the shapes chosen were determined 
by the surrounding world. Those outside influences often went to 
the point of having Jewish religious objects fashioned by artificers 
belonging to other religions. This was due not to any Jewish incom- 
petence but to the fact that certain kinds of art had become extinct 


38 Alexander Ross, A View of the Jewish Religion, London, 1656, p. 228. 

39 Such a head-dress, gold-embroidered, is in the possession of the Bezalel 
National Museum in Jerusalem. Cf. the catalogue of the exhibition, ‘‘One Nation 
Out of Many Peoples,’ 1953, No. 291. 

4° Compare the article, ‘‘Kochkunst,” in Pauly-Wissowa, Realencyclopaedie der 
classischen Altertumswissenschaft. See also J. Marquardt, Das Privatleben der Roemer, 
Leipzig, 1879, p. 303. 

4 To a tablecloth was probably applied the maxim of R. Eleazar in Sab. 119b: 
“Though one may need not more than an olive, one should always set one’s table 
properly on Sabbath eve.” 
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among the Jews owing to political and economic pressures. Proof of 
this is the fact that the Jews of Eastern Europe, living under more 
favorable conditions, created those works by their own skill. 

And who can gauge, in every instance, how intently the non- 
Jewish artist may have carried out the wishes of the Jewish person 
whose order he was filling or may, even if unconsciously, have entered 
into the Jewish spirit? Even where the Jews did not themselves 
produce their implements, their mode of living merged those imple- 
ments into a compact unity. The result was Jewish Art, an art which, 
by reason of its manifold structure and its fine quality, well deserves 
the consideration which it has here received. 


4 For a more detailed treatment of the question what constitutes Jewish art, 
one should read the clever article by Stephen S. Kayser, ‘‘Defining Jewish Art,” in 
the Mordecai M. Kaplan Jubilee Volume, New York, 1953, pp. 457 ff. 
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THE DEMOCRATIC SOCIALISM OF 
HERMANN COHEN* 


STEVEN S. SCHWARZSCHILD, Fargo, N. D. 


N wide circles the term “Democratic Socialism’’ has fallen into 

disrepute in our time chiefly because of attacks leveled against it 
by two opposing factions, factions united only in this common enmity. 
On the one hand, Marxist communists condemn it as the label of what 
they call “bourgeois opportunism and treason to the working class,”’ 
while conservatives proclaim that it designates a political movement 
which inevitably develops into the advanced stage of Stalinism with 
which they, therefore, throw it in the same pot. For reasons of his- 
torical and social accuracy alone it is only proper that the ideological 
sources and the motivations, which may be impelling this trend of 
thought even today, be correctly understood. When, to this point of 
interest, are added the philosophical authority, the ethical enthusiasm, 
and the Jewish devotion of the man who was the greatest Jewish 
technical philosopher of the closing 19th and beginning 20th centuries, 
the subject becomes one of intriguing significance. 


HISTORICAL BACKGROUND 


Offhand one might expect Hermann Cohen to be among the last to 
join the band of convinced socialists. He was born into the lower 
middle-class German-Jewish family of a small-town cantor. Having, 
as a young child, witnessed the liberal revolutions of 1848 which set 
Europe aflame, he lived his mature and productive years precisely 
from the Franco-Prussian war of 1870, out of which the German empire 
of Bismarck was born, to the end of the First World War in which this 
Empire was destroyed. He was at all times a fervent German patriot 
who, very much like most German Jews of that period striving for 
complete emancipation, identified the progress of his country with his 
own progress and the essence of his religious faith with ‘‘Germanism”’ 
at its best, ardently defended the righteousness of the Kaiser’s cause 


* This essay is part of a larger study on the philosophies of history of Nachman 
Krochmal and Hermann Cohen. It is dedicated to the man who was my teacher in 
school-days and is so today, Prof. Samuel Atlas, Hebrew Union College - Jewish 
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in the great war, and even wrote a booklet ‘“‘Germanism and Judaism” 
that today makes his most loyal disciples cringe. In his personal career 
he advanced meteorically, yet respectably and conventionally, from 
private instructor to full professor at a German university. In his 
appearance, as in his manner of life, he was an unmistakable member 
of the middle-class, quite stout, and appropriately academic. And, 
so far as his teachings were concerned, he was the outstanding Euro- 
pean spokesman for pure or critical idealism in the tradition of Kant 
which, to the layman, often seems ethereal and unpractical; to the 
dialectical materialist, diversionary and unrealistic. 

There existed also historical factors in this period which may have 
contributed to the crystallization of Cohen’s socialism: the rising 
German-Jewish middle class felt that it had not yet been completely 
enfranchised and that only a radical improvement of social conditions 
would ameliorate this state of affairs. Even those rights which they 
had already acquired they felt to be endangered by the rise of that 
progenitor of Nazism, the organized antisemitism of nationalist, 
religious, and academic Germans which raised its ugly head in the 
middle of the reign of the ‘‘Iron Chancellor.’’ During that same period 
German political opposition became increasingly concentrated in the 
Social Democratic Party, which was as yet not split between socialists 
and communists, which, differing from its later stages, still stood 
squarely on a platform of complete doctrinal socialism, and which 
was gaining electoral strength to a surprising degree. Bismarck himself 
inaugurated the system that became known as ‘‘state socialism.”’ 
Above all, however, it was philosophical, ethical, political, and religious 
considerations of a very elaborate and technical nature which led the 
“father of the Marburg school” of philosophy to a lifelong espousal 
of socialism. 


ATTITUDE TO SOCIALIST MATERIALISM 


The first question which must arise in one’s mind, when one tries to 
imagine the exponent of radical philosophical idealism associated with 
the political party which has usually stood on a program explicitly 
based on economic determinism, is how Cohen overcame this obvious 
contradiction. The answer is that, in the first place, he disagreed with 
the commonplace refutations of this doctrine even more than he did 
with socialist materialism itself. Secondly, he tried to reveal the 
ethical and idealistic foundations which underlay the materialistic 
doctrines, though it rarely happened that these were consciously 
understood by their framers. And, last of all, he powerfully and 
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cogently argued against philosophic materialism not only on theo- 
retical grounds but also on the ground that, for logical as well as 
historical reasons, philosophic materialism is basically antagonistic to 
socialism. 

Conventional bourgeois idealism frequently accuses socialists of 
being materialists, but this term is used not in its philosophic implica- 
tions but rather in its colloquial connotations. Because socialists are 
primarily interested in the improvement of economic conditions they 
are supposed to be concerned only with crass matters of physical 
comforts rather than with such “‘spiritual’’ values as freedom, inde- 
pendence, and culture. This, in Cohen’s time, was known among 
political controversialists as the ‘‘questions of the stomach”’ ( Magen- 
frage). This argument Cohen calls ‘“‘pious hypocrisy.”! With the 
invocation of such lofty phrases, conservatives merely wish to cover 
up their desire to preserve their privileges and advantages under the 
status quo, and for this purpose they are perfectly willing to rely on 
ancient prerogatives. When this does not suffice, they seek, in all haste, 
to preserve their advantages by re-writing the law. This “egotism 
hostile to ideals’’ is the real materialism.? Furthermore, Cohen quotes 
Maimonides’ to the effect that social injustice and economic misery 
are obstacles which have to be removed before the higher and nobler 
spiritual aims can be achieved. Therefore, ‘“‘we must be allowed to 
begin by concerning ourselves with the questions of the stomach, 
but, from the very outset, the crux must be the question of the spirit, 
the question of spiritual, that is to say, of moral freedom.’’4 

Because the theoreticians of socialism have seen through this 
persiflage of conservative idealism, they have usually taken a material- 
ist position in philosophy. ‘It might well be, therefore, that men are 
so enraged and outraged by the hypocritical utilization of moral ideas 
that they point to the immoral conditions of real relations of power in 
order to unmask in them the driving force of all past history. This 
would then be anything but materialism. Rather is it a restrained 
idealism which guides this view of history.’’>’ Thus, for example, the 
budding sociology of Cohen’s time regarded itself as firmly based on 
scientific, Darwinian, and materialistic assumptions. It exhausted 


1 Ethik des Reinen Willens, Berlin 1904, p. 279. 

2F. A. Lange, Geschichte des Materialismus, 7th ed., introduction and critical 
epilogue by H. Cohen, Leipzig 1896, p. 527. 

3 Juedische Schriften, ed. by Franz Rosenzweig, Berlin 1924, vol. 3, p. 174. 

4 Ethtk, p. 295. 

5 Quoted in Walter Kinkel, Hermann Cohen — eine Einfuehrung in sein Werk, 
Stuttgart 1924, p. 168; cf. also Lange, op. cit., pp. IX, 446. 
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itself in collecting data about social conditions and treated these as 
if they dealt with formations of rock. It elicited averages, juggled them 
mathematically, and sincerely believed that through them constructive 
conclusions could be reached. Cohen calls this kind of sociology ‘“‘moral 
statistics’ (Moralstatistik). Yet, at the same time, he recognized and 
stressed that this type of naive scientism served humanity better than 
did the pompous idealism which constantly prattles about human 
values and dignity; for fundamentally scientism was interested in 
existing facts only in order to change them and to improve them for 
the future.® Or, to give another illustration, Cohen certainly rejected 
all forms of eudaemonism and hedonism as antagonistic to the purity 
of ethics and philosophy and as making of history and morality mere 
matters of egotism. Still, he pointed out that the historical functions 
of eudaemonism and hedonism have usually been progressive and 
healthy. When they were superseded by Roman stoicism which fore- 
swore the pleasure of the senses, there was symptomized a state of 
political lethargy which withdrew from the world and left its conduct 
in the hands of a few political conspirers, and, when Schopenhauer’s 
“exotically dressed-up apathy of political pessimism’’ succeeded the 
optimism of the Enlightenment, there was reached a nadir in demo- 
cratic progress.’ Cohen climaxes this entire line of thought when, in a 
central place of his major work in which he worked out his radical 
philosophic idealism, he eulogizes Karl Marx, the grand-daddy of 
modern socialist materialism. ‘‘When the socialism of a Marx, from 
its high historical perspective, wants to stigmatize the compelling 
power of material conditions, it unwittingly becomes satire. A fiery 
ethical spirit motivates all his great work, theoretical as well as 
practical. It were pedantry to offer, to such an emissary of the God of 
history, little maxims of spiritualistic morality.’’® 

But, when all this has been said, it must be added that ‘‘the materi- 
alism of history is the most direct contradiction of the ethical idealism 
in which socialism has its roots conceptually as well as historically.’’ 
True, it only replaces the atheism of the rationalist enlightenment, 
which saw in religion the malicious handiwork of priests and kings, 
by its own atheism which makes of God ‘‘the scarecrow of the agri- 
cultural economics that produce all culture.’’'? True also that, as we 
have seen and as we shall see further, socialist materialism is an intel- 


6 thik, p. 276. 

7 Ibid., pp. 278, 280. 

STlibid..9ps 200. 

9 Religion und Sittlichkeit, Berlin 1907, p. 16. 
1 Juedische Schriften, vol. 2, p. 398. 
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lectual error, not a moral one. But this intellectual error, when carried 
to its logical end, will cancel all socialist aspirations and convictions. 
It is based on the belief that history is ruled by the law of theoretical 
reason or logic which thinks in categories of cause and effect rather 
than of aim and will, i. e. the laws of ethical reason or morality. The 
result is that history, as the story of man, his ideas and goals, becomes 
part of natural history, the inevitable sequence of effects following 
inevitably upon inevitable causes without regard to moral ideas like 
freedom and justice. This not only destroys history as such but also 
implies approval of all historical realities because they are necessary 
and can, therefore, not be morally reprehensible."t Indeed, except by 
philosophic sleights of hand, Marxist dialectics have never been able 
to get around this dilemma of historical necessity which they posit 
versus social betterment to which they aspire. The father of this 
original sin of modern socialism is Hegel.” 


ATTITUDE TOWARD HEGEL 


Indeed, nothing could have been more regrettable and injurious from 
the point of view of the socialist movement than that its modern 
founders traced their intellectual ancestry back to Hegel. Hegel’s 
basic error consists of having assumed that theoretical reason, rather 
than volitional ethics, governs history. The result is that history is 
conceived of as a pantheistic system in which an absolute essence, 
Spirit, in the course of time and by absolutely necessary stages, reveals 
itself inherently through its own laws of manifestation, that is, through 
dialectics. History thus becomes part of nature since both obey the 
same causal evolutionary laws of the absolute Spirit. This is Hegel’s 
version of Deus sive natura.*3 This in turn leads to the logical conclu- 
sion, which neither Spinoza nor Hegel shirked, that everything that is 
is necessary and rational and, therefore, in its time and place, is also 
good. And that, of course, constitutes intellectual and ethical acqui- 
escence to every historical reality, be it good or bad, just or unjust. 
It requires submission to every reality, however abhorrent it may 
appear to be from the social and socialist point of view, and pulls out 
the moral ground from under the feet of any ethical protest and revolt. 
Cohen exclaims: ‘‘Perhaps nothing has contributed so much to making 
philosophy contemptible in the pre-revolutionary age than the reac- 
tionary motto of Hegel: The real is reasonable, and the reasonable is 

 Ethik, p. 366. 

7 Ct. Lange, op: cit., p. 523. 

3 thik, pp. 43, 314. 
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real.’""4 Conventional conservative religionists invoke this god who 
is the author and approves of everything as it is when it is, in order 
to justify their egotistical greed.*5 Politicians of a reactionary stripe 
wallow in the romanticism and mythology which glorify the past and 
its products to assert that history teaches the limits of what can be 
and what can be done, that “‘there can be nothing new under the sun” 
and that, therefore, all striving for reform is a vain chasing after the 
wind.*® And, in the course of time, Hegelian philosophers were able 
to refer to their teacher in order to defend the most diverse and 
mutually contradictory political programs. The Hegelian school was 
split between those who looked forward to the most radical social 
revolution and those who regarded the existing Prussian state as the 
acme of perfection, between those who proclaimed a consistent atheism 
and those who endorsed orthodox religion — all of them presenting 
the seal of their master’s approval by relying on the dictum that what- 
ever is or whatever will necessarily be is rational.t7 Ethical idealism, 
Judaism as well as Kant, must and does answer this pernicious doc- 
trine with the counterproposition that the rational is never real and 
that it is man’s task on earth to realize it ever more. 

Apart from the faulty philosophic bases from which Hegel starts, 
erroneous concepts regarding the operation of history also contribute 
to the irreconcilability of all forms of Hegelianism with socialism, 
despite the intertwining of the two in the standard ideology of what 
Cohen calls ‘“‘party-socialism.”’ In the first place, belief in development 
presupposes knowledge of the aim of the development. Development 
means purposive movement but, without knowing what the purpose 
is, one cannot know whether movement is development or simply 
meaningless chaos and turbulence. On the basis of belief in the causal, 
Darwinian, nature of history, it is impossible to conclude as to the 
existence of a purpose, because, since purpose is an ideal, hypothetical, 
definition which acts as an ethical norm, it cannot be deduced from 
empirical observation. The empirical facts of history may point to 
any number of varying purposes, or they may point to no purpose at all, 
depending on future occurrences which cannot be presaged. Therefore, 
since Hegelians are unable to know whether there is a purpose to 
history, and since, if they were to know that there is a purpose, they 
would not know what it is, they also cannot dogmatically stipulate 


4 Lange, op. cit., p. 463. 

's Ibid., p. 521 f. 

© Logik der Reinen Erkenntnis, 2nd ed., Berlin 1914, p. 388. 
17 Ethik, p. 43. 
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that history is development. This destroys the very bases of Hegel’s 
and Marx’s belief in progress.‘® The invariable result is that meta- 
physicians, — and that is what they both were, because they both 
assumed the reality of forces which reason cannot deduce —, posit 
all sorts of finite purposes for history such as the Prussian state, in 
the case of the former, whose effect is to stifle the infinite search of 
man for perfection and to lull him into satisfaction with lesser reali- 
ties.7? Again, the idealism of socialism is outraged by such an 
imposition. 

So far as the dialectical laws are concerned, that history proceeds 
according to the scheme of thesis, antithesis, and synthesis, into which 
Marx squeezed the functions of the determining economics, instead of 
into Hegel’s absolute spirit, Cohen admits that by means of their 
manipulation a certain deepening, flexibility, and appreciativeness 
were introduced into historiography which had previously been quite 
narrowminded and mechanical. And yet, by denying in effect the 
basic logical law of identity, those dialectical laws also annihilated 
the rational security on which all thinking is premised, and therefore 
endangered rationality as such. Furthermore, ‘‘one or a very few” 
continuous and not contradictory motives are sufficient to explain 
the progress of history which is, consequently, much smoother, surer, 
and less cataclysmic than might otherwise be supposed.”°? What, indeed, 
is the materialist rationale for assuming the existence of dialectical 
laws and the bloody conflicts which they are supposed to bring about 
in history? Is it, as we have already seen it would have to be, to be 
movement for its own sake, without rhyme or reason? And if, as 
Hegel declares, human pain and suffering testify to the existence of 
conflict and to the dialectic which explains it, then the simultaneous 
existence of pleasure and joy should also testify to the validity of 
the law of identity and the resulting continuity of historical progress. 
At this point, it is evident, Cohen expounds a doctrine of socialism 
which involves his own basic optimism and which has more in common 
with Fabian gradualism than with Marxist eschatological speculations. 
Indeed, he often asserts that progress in history comes about through 
the reform of one small institution after another, and that each new 
institution remains in continuity with its predecessor through the 
revamped remnants taken over by the one from the other. 


Iolo j8y AN ak 

19 Cf. Simon Kaplan, Das Geschichtsproblem in der Philosophie H. Cohens, Berlin 
1930, P. 53- 
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REJECTION OF EXISTING REALITIES AS IDEALS 


The principle underlying Cohen’s rejection of Hegelianism in its 
original form as well as in its transformed state of socialist materialism 
is the refutation of the pantheistic doctrine that ‘‘everything that is 
is rational, and that everything rational is,’’ on the grounds that, 
philosophically speaking, this constitutes a confusion of the ideal 
with the real, of the hypothetical with the empirical and that, ethically 
speaking, it amounts to a vicious justification of any given status quo 
in history and society. Hegelianism and socialist materialism, in 
short, are the denial of voluntarism in favor of quietism. Cohen is 
amazingly radical and consistent in the application of this criterion 
to all cultural and historical realities. 

He even judges art by this standard. Art grows out of a political 
and social soil. By showing existing facts in an idealized form, trans- 
forming the palaces of the aristocracy into temples of religion, tracing 
present monarchs back to an idealized patriarchal and even divine 
origin,?? and by beautifying empirical man in his social environment, 
art internalizes and justifies social cleavages.?? By contrast, the art 
of ‘‘the new age,” which was born out of Shakespeare’s transformation 
of the tragedy into the historical drama, where human life becomes 
subject to the direction of its own will and is, therefore, guided to 
the basic motif of history, to wit, freedom; and out of Goethe’s estab- 
lishment of the aim of man as ‘‘the free man working on his own soil,” 
— that art was begun and foreshadowed by modern French painting 
which places the worker into the center of attention and shows him 
in his real condition.3 (One is somewhat uncomfortably reminded of 
the ‘‘new realism’”’ of Nazi Germany and Soviet Russia.) And Cohen 
concludes his lengthy philosophic study of esthetics with this eulogy 
and accolade to the new age: ‘‘France has led up to a new world of 
states, a new nature of the state, — not without the hard, horrible 
contradictions which make the spirit of nations and of their leading 
individuals ambiguous and the spirit of world-history ambivalent, 
and yet with the clear-cut self-evidence of a world-shaping principle. 
Beyond the contradictions which afflict revolutionary politics, cos- 
mopolitan humanity, as a latent principle, became the highest axiom 
of the life of states and nations. Out of this basic direction, the new 
politics of socialism grew and, whether the artist admits it or not, 


1 Aesthetik des reinen Gefuehls, Berlin 1912, vol. 2, p. 8. 
22 Thid., vol. 1, p. 398. 
23 Ibid., vol. 2, pp. 94 fi. 
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modern painting reaches its climax in the human rights of the 
workers.’’?4 

This same criterion annihilates the hero-cult as historiography. 
For in it the natural, empirical man, man as he is, becomes the ideal, 
and whether this hero be the sage of stoicism or the Jesus of Christian- 
ity or the “leader”’ of the corrupt forms of modern socialism, the hero- 
cult inevitably leads to ‘‘the materialism of the worship of power,’’ 
and in politics it is, after all, never the poor and miserable but the 
strong and the mighty that become heroes. Thus the basis is laid 
for an aristocracy and for inequality.?5 

Most important, the rejection of given realities as ideal and history- 
forming forces results in the refusal to accept the ‘“‘people’’ ( Volk) as 
genuine historical units. Hegel himself and the historical school of 
the philosophy of law (Savigny) as well as the former’s Jewish disciples, 
most eminently among them Nachman Krochmal, traced national 
cultures back to the genius of each people, or the spirit of each people 
( Volksgeist). This theory, Cohen replies, not only accepts biological 
realities as God-given ideals, not only does it induce Savigny to deny 
the contractual, democratic basis of the state in favor of a natural ex- 
planation, but it also inevitably leads to the chauvinism of racial 
nationalism.” To the contrary, peoples are only the natural raw 
material, the problematic given facts of history which correspond to 
the problematic given facts of the senses in critical epistemology, out 
of which the ideal structure of the state makes an historic force tending, 
as its aim, toward the life of humanity.?7 And we shall see that, con- 
sequently, socialism likewise will have to work through the state, 
more in accordance with Lasalle’s national socialism than with Marx’s 
internationalism, for the state is a legal, contractual product of 
ethical, ideal wills and can, hence, be teleologically oriented. 


PHILOSOPHICAL FOUNDATIONS OF SOCIALISM 


Having, on the whole, rejected the commonly accepted philosophical 
bases of socialism, as well as a number of the operative details built 
on them, we must next ask what, positively, the conceptual founda- 
tion is on which Cohen erects his own socialist ideology. For that 
purpose we must first understand, at least in outline, his view of 
history as such. 


24 Ibid., p. 415. 

25 Ethik, p. 31. 

26 Tbid., pp. 236 ff. 

27 Ibid., p. 32; Logik, p. 203. 
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History, if it is to give us reliable knowledge, must be a rational 
science. Like every science, it will have to comprise two elements, the 
element of the materials with which it works and the element of the 
method which it uses to work on them. Now the materials of history — 
though, also regarding them, some vagueness of definition may exist 
which can be overcome only by the most scrupulous attention to the 
best and most original sources of information — are generally agreed 
to consist of the historical information deposited in the records of 
the past and present life of humanity. As for the methods, however, a 
great deal of confusion prevails. It is, therefore, imperative to realize 
that the method of historical science, like that of every other science, 
is basically hypothetical; that is to say, the aim of this science, as of 
every other, is to unify the available multitudinous and chaotically 
meaningless material by means of as few principles as possible into 
an organized and rational whole. This can be done only by formulating 
a reasonable idea, not empirically derived from the so-called facts — 
since these, after all, constitute the problem — which will have the 
two functions of every idea or hypothesis: first, to be used experimen- 
tally as a criterion for the selection, classification, and comprehension 
of all relevant facts, and secondly, to represent the norm or goal 
for the complete attainment of which existing facts should be modified 
and improved. We have already seen that history, as human develop- 
ment, is inconceivable without an end or aim, and that such an end 
cannot be defined by means of empirical observation of past events.?° 
Therefore, it must, to the contrary, be an end that is not empirical 
but pure or ideal; which is only another way of saying that it must be 
perfect and can, consequently, be realized only in infinity. Otherwise, 
if the end were not infinite, though not fulfilled in reality now, it might 
be at some future time and would, therefore, be in principle, if not in 
actuality, of an empirical character. The operative effects of such an 
ideal end, by means of which the facts of history are serialized are 
that, in the first place, these facts, which have hitherto lain about at 
random and without meaning like stray pieces of iron, are now directed 
toward a significant purpose, as if straightened out by a gigantic 
magnet; and, in the second place, the course of history, never com- 
pleted in time, continues into infinity toward ever greater perfection 
brought about by man’s action in history. 

Idealistic historiography, in short, rationally defines ideal aims 


8 Religion der Vernunft aus den Quelien des Judentums, 2nd ed., Frankfurt a/M 
1929, p. 292; Logik, op. cit., p. 586. 
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which are to be accomplished and are, therefore, ethical in nature. 
By means of these ethical concepts, it orders and explains the facts of 
history, economic as well as cultural.?? It is interesting to note to 
which three causes Cohen attributed, even in his time, a skepticism 
about such idealistic historiography in terms of preferring a so-called 
“realistic,’’ empirical or “‘objective’’ method. Since, as we shall see 
shortly, the God of history is for him an ideal in the sense in which we 
have just defined it, (though that is the highest degree of reality itself) 
he suspects, in the first place, that dissatisfaction with such an ideal 
God stems from the Protestant desire and necessity to prove the 
historical and empirical existence of Jesus as a deity. He attributes it, 
in the second place, to a general cynicism about the reality of ideas 
as such and, in the third place, to the recrudescence, in Jewish circles, 
of a biological naturalism which, in line with the Hegelian and Kroch- 
malian ‘‘pantheism’’ with which we have already dealt, glorifies the 
people in a burst of nationalism which is regarded as the source of 
cultural values.3° 

The hypothesis according to which history functions and toward 
which it strives must, hence, be perfect, infinite, and universal. Now 
history, being the history of men, must strive, therefore, toward the 
perfect unity of all mankind living together, in accordance with ethical 
precepts, in perfect peace and in the fullest knowledge of truth. Indeed 
man, being the empirical fact of the historical science of man and be- 
coming an object of that science only through the hypothesis of that 
science, actually exists only insofar as he orients himself toward that 
unified humanity.’ And this end, of perfected mankind, living in the 
ethical society, has been called ‘‘the messianic age’ by the Biblical 
prophets who first envisaged it. The prophets may, therefore, rightly 
be called ‘‘the inventors of history.’’3? 

The messianic belief is primarily the belief in the ethical norm of 
a united humanity created by the moral endeavors and _history- 
shaping actions of men.%3 It involves the fundamental religious virtue 
of “sympathy” (Mitleid) through which the suffering and misery of 
fellow humans is deeply felt as an evil. This evil is recognized not in 
the inevitability of biological death, out of which rather resignation 
and mythology arise, but in the wickedness of societal and, therefore, 


29 Juedische Schriften, vol. 3, p. 198. 

30 [hid. 

3t Religion der Vernunft, p. 15; Ethik, pp. 1-5. 

32 Cf. Kinkel, op. cit., p. 251. 

33 Ethik, p. 53; Juedische Schriften, vol. 3, p. 173. 
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remediable poverty.34 The misery of poverty, as the original evil of 
society, is furthermore not viewed as punishment for sin but as the 
symptom of a profoundly unjust and unstable condition of humanity, 
a condition conquered in the triumph of the righteousness and justice 
of messianism.35 Messianism is thus only the religious term for so- 
cialism. ‘The politics of the prophets are nothing but what we today 
call socialism. Their faith is to have justice done to the poor, and their 
religion is morality.’”’3° The universal priesthood of all men is the 
religious term for the socialist concept of the dignity of all workers. 
And the motto of all future history beginning with ‘“‘this new age’’ 
must be: “It is a matter of literally and truly realizing the basic faith 
in God: the love of neighbor, which is to say: the regeneration of the 
nations out of the ethical ideal of socialism.’’37 

This hypothesis is, by definition, one which cannot be transformed 
into reality except in infinity. The objection must, therefore, lie close 
at hand that it is an unreachable ideal, and men, in despair of ever 
being able to attain it, will easily give it up as a useless and hal- 
lucinative castle in Spain. For that reason Marxist socialists con- 
stantly indict those who find the rationale of their socialism in a 
philosophy other than theirs as ‘‘sentimentalists and utopians,’’ for 
they believe that all who do not share their faith in the prognosis 
made by Marx of the inevitable, objectively necessary and invincible 
progress of history toward communism can give neither themselves 
nor others the assurance of eventual victory — which is a premise of 
effective action. That such an assurance is required is admitted also 
by Cohen but, that it cannot be given on the Darwinian, Hegelian, 
grounds cited by Marx, he has already demonstrated. It can be given 
only through a rational faith in God. God is understood to be the 
creator of nature in a manner and through reasoning not directly 
pertinent to our considerations here; messianism, on the other hand, 
is the belief in the ethical norm of a just, universal, society reached 
in infinity. Now society can exist only on the backdrop, as it were, of 
nature. Nature is the stage on which the play of history takes place, © 
and if this play lasts into infinity, then, in order to make it possible 


34 Max Brod, Heidentum, Judentum, Christentum, Munich 1921, makes a similar 
distinction between the Christian emphasis on “ignoble suffering’ that could be 
prevented or remedied, and the Jewish emphasis on ‘‘noble suffering’’ which is un- 
avoidable and in the nature of things. 

35 Juedische Schriften, op. cit., vol. 1, pp. 313 f.; Religion der Vernunft, op. cit., 
p. 26. 

36 Ethik, p. 528 f. 

37 Lange, op. cit., p. VIII f. 
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to play it through to its end, nature must exist into infinity. Faith 
in God then means the belief that God guarantees the eternity of 
nature so that the infinite tasks of ethical history may be performed.3® 
Faith in God is thus the idealist’s answer to the Marxist accusation of 
utopianism, and Cohen grandiosely even returns the accusation in 
terms of his own philsophy: ‘‘Through its atheism socialism deprives 
itself of its pinnacle, its roof; through its materialism it deprives itself 
of its basis, its foundation. Through its atheism it indeed becomes 
utopianism.’’39 

Cohen’s socialist ideology also differs from that of orthodox 
Marxist socialists in its evaluation of the state. We have previously 
noted, and must here mention it again, that the state, compared to 
the natural, biological unit of the people, is an ideal structure, arising 
out of a democratic contract of all the people which it comprises.?° Its 
ideality is testified to by the fact that it allows of no discrimination 
between its citizens, that it deals in universals and not in majorities, — 
the latter concept being the excuse which politicians use to except 
certain cases from democratic, social rights. ‘‘Necessity, universality, 
is the logical means which ethics uses to guard against the possibility 
of exceptional cases. By the latter, politics is wont to confirm the 
general rule of the love of neighbor. The Negro, too, is a man, even 
before he has become a Christian.’’4* On the other hand, it must be 
clearly understood that this ideal state of which Cohen speaks is not 
the empirical state of history which he himself characterizes as ‘‘the 
power state of the ruling classes.’ 

If, with regard to the people, the state is an ideal, it must also be 
kept in mind that it is less than ideal with regard to the eventual aim 
of history, namely, a united humanity. It is thus a transitional stage 
between the natural fact of peoplehood and the messianic aim of 
humanity.# Since it is such a transitional stage, socialism must work 
through it, and not apart from or in opposition to it, as orthodox 
Marxist internationalism maintains. Here Lasalle, according to Cohen, 
was closer to the truth than was the greater man, his antagonist. 
Also, due to this character of the state as a relative ideal, it is a 


38 Cf. Guttmann, Die Philosophie des Judentums, Munich 1933, p. 351; Ethzk, 
op. cit., p. 426 f. 

39 Lange, op. cit., p. 527. 

40 Hthik, p. 32. 

4 Logik, p. 544. 

4 Quoted in Kaplan, op. cit., p. 85. 

43 Religion der Vernunft, p. 16. 

44 Deutschtum und Judentum, Giessen 1916, p. 49. 
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constituent part of the eventual messianic society, and thus the unity 
of humanity must not be conceived of as a unification of biological 
peoples but rather as a federation of ideal states.‘ Indeed, the fact, that 
the individual state can be conceived of as leading to and eventually 
integrating itself into a federation of states, is the best proof of its 
transitional ideal nature; for, if it should be claimed that religion is 
more conducive to the unification of mankind, it must be pointed out 
not only that religion has historically always been divisive but that, 
due to its necessary claim of possessing the only truth and the whole 
truth, must always remain divisive. While a unity of religions is a 
contradiction in terms — unless the “principle of toleration and sim- 
ilar bromides”? be called upon — the state naturally points beyond 
itself to the unity of states.*° 

In view of this position which so strongly upholds the legitimacy 
of the state, Cohen is entirely justified —as he would perhaps be 
even without the details of his personal political ideology — in saying: 
“Compared to anarchism, socialism unwittingly assumes the role of 
defender of state and law. Therefore, instead of disrupting the party 
in this necessary police work by suspicions and accusations, this fact 
should rather be gratefully acknowledged.” 

Despite the earlier reservation that the state which he is talking 
about is, of course, not the actual, empirical state, there is nonethe- 
less obvious danger in Cohen’s apology for it. This danger is counter- 
acted by the concept of society. Society is the concept of the true and 
genuine, ethical as well as universal, association of men. This concept, 
therefore, acts as a corrective to the state by holding in front of it 
the picture of what it should be, and thus pulls it out of any possible 
smugness, self-satisfaction, petrification, and narrowness. It represents 
the infinite perfection in comparison with which the particular and 
actual state always becomes aware of its limitations.*® Economic de- 
terminists do the concept of society and its effectiveness a great deal 
of harm when they use it as the designation of the actual economic 
and cultural entity, contrasted with the legal entity of the state, 
rather than as this ideal norm. ‘“‘In the term society echoes the sound 
of reform and the heartbeat of revolution.’’49 Finally what the phi- 
losophers and sociologists call ‘“‘society’’ religion calls ‘‘the kingdom of 
God.” The kingdom of God is the concept which corrects the existing 


47 


45 Kaplan, op. cit., p. 31. 

4 Ethik, p. 57. 

47 Lange, op. cit., p. 530. 

48 Religion der Vernunft, p. 277; Logik, p. 203. 
49 Lange, op. cit., pp. 525, 529. 
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realities by confronting them with ideality, and it has the advantage 
over the concept ‘‘society’’ in that it refers, through its religious con- 
notations, to the guarantor of its own eventual victory and thus 
of being divine where ‘‘society’”’ is merely human.s° 


REACTIONARY PHILOSOPHICAL OBSTACLES TO SOCIALISM 


The two most malicious doctrines expounded by thinkers to retard 
the progress and realization of this philosophical, idealistic socialism, 
which Cohen expounds, derive from Greek philosophical sources, on 
the one hand, and from religious obscurantists on the other. 

Even the father of all idealism, of the hypothetical method and 
of ethics as a science, ‘‘the divine Plato,’’ could not rid himself of the 
aristocratic prejudices with which the society in which he lived was 
suffused. Nowhere in his political utopia of the ‘‘Republic’”’ does he 
indicate any moral abhorrence of the institution of slavery which so 
profoundly disfigured the social landscape of ancient Greece. To the 
contrary, slaves are treated as an eternal and natural class. The 
philosophical basis of this social reactionism is the intellectual snobbery 
which believes that not all men are capable of understanding, cogniz- 
ing, and acting in accordance with the truth; therefore, science must 
always remain the prerogative of a privileged few. There will always 
be a hard distinction between the rulers and the ruled and, con- 
sequently, even the loftiest motto of the philosophical politics of 
Plato still retains the dichotomy between the two: ‘Let philoso- 
phers become kings and kings philosophers!’ Will there always be 
kings, Cohen plaintively asks, or will not one day the ruled also be 
the rulers? Wherever the doctrine is expounded that some men are 
more capable of intelligent and rational thinking than others, there 
political reaction prevails.5! 

The other roadblock to the socialist society among thinkers is the 
tendency to explain social institutions and historical facts in terms of 
divine revelations or ordinances. When, for example, the Sabbath is 
explained as the result of a heavenly. fiat rather than as the social 
institution which it was intended to be and is,‘ ‘‘the rest day of the 
working classes’’ which, on the seventh day of the week, foreshadows 
the seventh year in which the slave will be completely liberated, then 
social obscurantism is being engaged in which, by disguising the 


50 Juedische Schriften, vol. 3, pp. 171, 174. 
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humane purposes of the origin, makes impossible the humane improve- 
ment of the future. ‘‘The belief that something comes from God or 
the gods is the expression of scientific bafflement and means nothing 
but the confession: we cannot, or -we will not explain it in terms of 
man.” After all, not only good things but also evil ones have always 
been explained and justified as divine institutions and, furthermore, 
does not everything ultimately come from God? Why then isolate 
one thing ?53 


SPECIFICS OF SOCIALIST POLICY 


Cohen, being a philosopher, pursued the business of elaborating a 
technical epistemology, a generalized theory of ethics and esthetics and 
even wrote a theology. It cannot be expected of him that he should 
also devise the details of a political program. His ideology of socialism 
remains, therefore, necessarily broad in outline. Nevertheless, with 
the sense for reality which he possessed and with his ethical and social 
enthusiasm which he also demonstrated in his active participation 
in Jewish community affairs, references are strewn throughout his 
writings which indicate some of the specific social alterations which 
he subsumed under the name of socialism. 

We have already seen that socialism meant for him that eventually 
the distinction between ruler and ruled will be obliterated, that the 
people will rule themselves in a complete democracy. 

It was a dictum with him, that “‘all values are created by labor’’4 
(a phrase not unreminiscent of Marx). Quite apart from the truth of 
this proposition, if only on the grounds of Kant’s categorical impera- 
tive, the worker must never be used, as is too easily the case in 
capitalist society, merely as a means of economic production and for 
the enrichment of his employer. The worker also is an end in himself.55 
Therefore, ‘‘a person has not value but dignity. Is the concept of the 
market value of labor compatible with the dignity of man? This is 
the great question of modern politics and of modern ethics.’’5° The 
trouble is that, in advanced capitalism, the laborer is actually degraded 
beneath the level of the earlier laborer. While the worker used to be 
at least definable as a person who produces economic value by working 
on the land or in the factory, in all cases actually creating new economic 
objects, the modern proletarian does not even produce. He is only 
a cog in the wheels of communication which has assumed such central 
importance in our society. He merely transports.57 And Cohen comes 


83 Ibid., p. 48. 54 Cf. Kaplan, op. cit., p. 32. 
55 Lange, op. cit., p. 525. %6 Ethik, p. 305. 
57 Ibid., p. 293 f. 
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even closer than this to Marx’s germinal concept of the degradation 
of the worker through the system of surplus-value. As Kinkel put it, 
“Ts it really true that the worker’s product is his property as is the 
case with the capitalist’s product? This question, repeated from 
Marx (by Cohen), destroys the entire mythology of capital.’’s’ And, 
as Atlas repeats, Cohen declares that the surplus-value theory is 
based on ethical assumptions, for what other reasons than ethical ones 
exist to protest the appropriation of a man’s product by another ?s9 
Only two structures can lessen the severities of such private profit 
and property: the state®° in its ideal functionings, and labor unions 
which, even on juridico-philosophical grounds, Cohen regards as the 
ideal of ethical, because legal, persons.** Compared to these monstrous 
extremes of capitalist society, even militarism is a lesser, though by 
no means inconsiderable, evil which may sometimes be used as a 
bogey-man to divert the people’s attention from the real forces 
which manipulate it.” It must be remembered that Cohen wrote this 
sentence during the first World War in which he fervently supported 
the cause of German arms. 

Needless to say Cohen opposed capital punishment. It is worth 
retracing the philosophical argumentation which caused him to take 
this position: execution is the most evil of all legal actions, for it cannot 
have any conceivable moral or constructive purpose. It constitutes 
not betterment but ‘‘the annihilation of the moral personality,” for 
without life there can be no ethical person. Furthermore, law is moral 
only so long as the person subject to it shares in its legislation and 
responsibilities; but a dead person is outside the law.* 

Finally, socialism meant to Cohen something that his temporal 
and geographical conditions required, namely, the demand for schools 
of universal, public, and compulsory education. These did not as yet 
exist in the Germany of the Kaiser, and universal education is, of 
course, the necessary corollary of the previously indicated plank which 
makes universal human rationality the basis of democracy. 


58 Op. cit., p. 241. 

59 Samuel Atlas, Zur erkenntnistheoretischen Grundlegung der Geschichte, in Archiv 
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THE PLACE OF ISRAEL 


We have already noted that, at several crucial points, Cohen’s socialism 
is based on religious premises which he obtains from the Bible. Thus 
God is the guarantor of the eternity of nature required to make pos- 
sible the infinity of the ethical, socialist tasks. Thus also prophetism 
and its messianism are for Cohen the inventors, discoverers, and 
synonyms for socialism. Since Christianity and Judaism, as well as 
all religions which Cohen would regard as genuinely rational and 
ethical, have these factors largely in common, the only advantage of 
Judaism — to which Cohen, of course, throughout his life passionately 
and actively adhered — is that it possessed them first in time. For a 
rationalist like Cohen, such a temporal difference would at first appear 
to be incidental and unessential, even if it be granted that Judaism 
continues to possess them in a purer and less adulterated form than do 
the others. But the fact is, in Cohen’s view, that this temporal differ- 
ence is also an essential one; for, in accordance with his ‘“‘philosophy 
of origin,” originality denotes purity, and on the purity of the rational, 
messianic faith depends, of course, the desired purity of the messianic 
society.° 

That Biblical Judaism, together with its natural continuation 
through the Talmud, represents this pure, rational, messianic and 
therefore socialist faith is proved by the fact that it never sinks into 
the morass of mysticism or unworldly escapism. Rather, it always 
takes religion out of the theological and speculative realm into the 
historical world of humanity by concretizing itself in social, moral, 
and even political statutes.%© Indeed, Cohen’s admiration for and 
adherence to this concept of ethical and political religion in the form 
of Judaism goes so far that, even though, on modern and national 
grounds, he is a strong advocate of the separation of state and church, 
he nevertheless maintains that the peculiar Jewish mixture of religion 
and civil legislation, which characterizes Bible and Talmud, is also 
typical of the messianic society, correctly understood, and that, there- 
fore, whatever its dangers, theocracy is the term describing the laud- 
able permeation of politics with ethics in historical as well as in the 
messianic society.°7 

So far as the Jewish people is concerned, it exists exclusively in 
order to perpetuate the teachings of the prophets and to carry them 
to all mankind. And, if it should be argued that an ideology does not 
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require the continued existence of one particular social unit for its 
perpetuation, as Achad Ha‘am did in his famous essay ‘‘Slavery in 
the Midst of Freedom,” Cohen argues, in rebuttal, that this is generally 
true of other aspects of culture but not of monotheism. The latter, due 
to the necessity of a purity which can be fulfilled only by the origina- 
tors, could not be maintained for the benefit of mankind at large by 
any but its creators: ‘‘One mankind could come to be under only one 
God. This One God was found only by one people... This one people 
must perpetuate it.’’°* Along with this insistence on the necessity for 
the survival of Israel goes, in Cohen’s ideology, a severe anti-Zionism. 
The people must survive but not its state. In fact, ‘the destruction 
of the Jewish state is for us the model of historical theodicy. It is our 
proud belief that we live among the nations as a divine dew and 
remain productive among them and for them.’’®° The homelessness of 
the Jewish people — a term which Cohen, incidentally, rejected be- 
cause he insisted that we are at home and want to be more at home 
wherever we are — is the great historic symbol through which the 
Jewish people in its actual life foreshadows the future federation of 
states and the universal reign of God. ‘‘The One God deprived us of 
our fatherland in order to give it back to us in the form of humanity... 
To induce the whole world truly to acknowledge this one God — that 
is our task in world-history.’’?7° 

It is true that Jewish history, as a result of this messianic dis- 
persion, is a history of martyrdom and suffering. But, then, such is the 
fate of the Messiah, who vicariously takes the injustices and cruelties 
of an imperfect world ever upon his shoulders. The prophets already 
predicted this in the figure of the “‘suffering servant of God,’’ who 
suffered precisely because he was the carrier of salvation to all other 
men, and also in order to indicate his social mission, which is primarily 
concerned with the poor and the miserable. It is for this very reason 
that his identity was changed from the royal ‘‘son of David’’ to the 
poor and unknown sufferer.” 


CONCLUSION 


There are a number of serious problems which suggest themselves as 
we consider Cohen’s philosophy of socialism. These have reference 
both to the philosophical underpinnings as well as to the political 
ideology itself. 
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In the first place, Cohen’s concept of God, crucial and basic as it is 
to his entire system, is the result, admittedly, of this simple line of 
thought: psychologically men need the assurance that the things in 
which they profoundly believe and to which they are to devote them- 
selves wholeheartedly must eventually come to pass. This assurance 
can only be given by God; therefore, there must be and is God. Now 
to derive objective, even if not ontological but ideal reality, from need 
is always a bad argument; it is worse when it is based on psychological 
need; and it seems worst of all when it comes from a philosopher who 
explicitly abjures psychologizing logic! 

But, even if the argument should be accepted as valid, Guttmann’s 
objection then becomes the more cogent: ‘‘In this connection the 
further question arises, which can be fully answered only after Cohen’s 
concept of reality will have been completely clarified, whether this 
function does not go beyond the character and capability of a God 
defined as an ideal, — whether God must not be conceived as a highest 
reality (in the ontological sense) in order to be able, as the determining 
power, to guarantee the realization of the ethical ideal in the processes 
of nature.’’?? 

This very convincing objection of Guttmann’s can legitimately be 
carried yet a step further. It can be applied also to Cohen’s conception 
of messianism. Cohen regarded the concept of a personal, individual, 
Messiah rather contemptuously as a naive and mythological formula- 
tion for the rational idea of the messianic age. But he did so not for 
the reason current among the 19th century Jewish liberals, namely, 
that the belief in the personal Messiah is a belief in miracles and that 
miracles conflict with the scientific spirit of the age. To him mes- 
sianism meant the infinite approximation to the infinitely ideal society 
in history. Now exactly what is the approximation to infinity supposed 
to mean? Cohen always compares it with the mathematical curve of 
an asymptote which approximates an axis into infinity without ever 
reaching it. But the very point of the concept of infinity would seem 
to be that, however far you go toward it, you are in the end — or rather 
not at the end — just as far away from it as you were in the beginning! 
Progress thus becomes an illusion, indispensable though it was to 
Cohen’s view of history. Therefore, if there is to be any guarantee that 
the socialist ideal will be reached, this guarantee cannot be given by 
the concept of infinity, and the Marxist accusation of utopianism 
stands unrefuted. The fact is that the guarantee can be given only if, 
in the first place, one believes that the infinite and infinitely small 


7? Op. cit., p. 351. 
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distance between asymptote and axis will eventually be bridged, and 
if, in the second place, one is ready to believe that, for this purpose, 
the rational, mathematical infinite distance will be irrationally and 
unscientifically overcome. But such a belief is a belief in miracle; con- 
sequently there would exist no further justification for frowning upon 
the unscientific concept of a personal Messiah. In other words, as Gutt- 
mann wonders whether the ideal character of Cohen’s God satisfies 
his own requirement of guaranteeing the infinity of nature, so we must 
wonder whether the impersonal character of the Messiah satisfies his 
own requirement that the eventual reality of the messianic, socialist 
society be guaranteed. 

Actually, when one centers one’s attention for a while not so 
much on Cohen’s method, which is admirable and enduring, but on 
the specific content of his thought, it becomes painfully obvious that 
this content consists exclusively, or at least overwhelmingly, of the 
commonplaces marking 19th century optimistic liberal religion and 
liberal philosophy of history: the concept of God as an idea and ideal, 
the Messiah as an age rather than a person, the overpowering stress 
on the prophetic rather than on the legal aspects of the Bible, the belief 
in the mission of Israel which consists of nought but the spreading 
of universal, rational and ethical tenets, the opposition to Zionism on 
messianic grounds, the belief in inevitable progress, gradualistic 
socialism, and the like. 

On the political level, this optimistic rationalism expressed itself, 
in the case of Cohen, not only in a reliance on the German state — 
which history since his time has tragically disposed of and about which 
it is more merciful to keep silent — but also in an excessive dependence 
on the concept of the state as such. One may venture to suggest that, 
even in his time, there were indications of the tempting pitfalls created 
by this ideology of the state. It is hard to read Cohen’s repeated 
statement that, while the people only constitutes the natural, 
biological unity, the state constitutes the ideal unity of a particular 
society, without thinking of Heine’s bitter quip about the Prussia 
in which censorship was justified and glorified as bringing about 
that ‘‘ideal unity.’’ Furthermore, any praise of socialism — such as 
Cohen uttered — on the grounds that it helps the empirical state to 
defend law and order, should make us suspicious; one would think 
that, from a socialist point of view, it is dubious praise indeed! The 
fact is that, though he believed he recognized ideality in it, Cohen 
lived in a Germany which had just attained its national unity; under- 
standably he fell prey to the assumption that the state is a necessary 
human institution — an assumption which neither history nor philos- 
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ophy warrants. If Cohen could say that ‘‘the state makes it clear 
beyond all doubt, particularly in our time, that man puts his higher 
metabolism into circulation in the organism of his state,’’73 then we, 
with our experience of the state, may retort that, in our time, we have 
come to know this organism in an entirely different, yes, in a threaten- 
ing light. Still, it must be held to his credit that Cohen, at the very 
climax of his most Germanistic, anti-Zionist, state-intoxicated broad- 
sheet, Germanism and Judaism, leaves himself an opening out of his 
assimilationist impasse — though he can hardly even conceive of the 
theoretical necessity for it: ‘‘A Germanism which would demand from 
me that I divest myself of my religion and my religious inheritance, 
— such a Germanism I would not acknowledge as an ideal peoplehood 
with the right to the power and dignity of statehood.... Were I 
born into such a peoplehood or such a statehood, I would then regard 
myself as entitled to claim ‘a publicly and legally insured home’ ”’ (the 
phrase in the Basle platform of the Zionist Congress formulating its 
aspirations in Palestine) .7 

Kant, at one point, said that the occurrence of the glorious French 
revolution in his time constituted an irrefutable proof of the basic 
goodness of man, for it was to his generation a signum rememorativum, 
demonstrativum, prognosticum.’5’ Cohen also recognized such signa all 
over the landscape of his generation. One marvels what the signa 
rememorativa, demonstrativa et prognostica for humanity in our age 
are to be — our wars, the H-bomb, the annihilation of European Jewry 
or the advancing degeneration of libertarian democracy throughout 
the world? 

All this is not to deny the effectiveness of Cohen’s methodology 
in the philosophy of history which resulted in his concept of social 
democracy. But it may cause one to pause and re-think the details 
of his ideology and to consider whether the rejection of eschatology 
by the 19th century, in favor of rationalistic messianism, satisfies the 
requirements of human reason. 


73 Religion der Vernunft, p. 16. 


74 Op. cit., pp. 57 f. 
15 Streit der Fakultaeten, 2, 3-7. 
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